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INTRODUCTION 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA had little interest 
for the majority of Americans until a lit- 
tle more than a year ago. About all that 
most people knew of it was that we de- 
pended on it for our tin and rubber, and 
that Singapore was a strong naval base. 
Knowledge of the Philippines was not 
much greater. The spectacular con- 
quests of Japan and their consequences 
to ourselves have completely changed 
this attitude. Little reliable information 
has been available, however, to satisfy 
the demand which has been aroused. 
Few Americans had lived in these coun- 
tries long enough to understand their 
problems, and practically none of them 
had ever thought of publishing their 
knowledge. The same statement could 
be made regarding most of the British, 
Dutch, and French residents. The in- 
digenous peoples were not vocal, and the 
very few who expressed themselves usu- 
ally did so in local vernaculdr newspapers 
or in the debates of the various legis- 
lative bodies. n i 

The object of this special issue of THe 
ANNALS is to present an unbiased ac- 
count of the prewar political and eco- 
nomic situation, and of the causes of the 
Japanese victories as far as it is possible 
to deal with this subject. Very little re- 
liable and detailed information has been 
published on the campaigns in the Phil- 
ippines,‘ Malaya, and other places, and 
since most of those who took part in 
them are now prisoners, we shall not 
learn the full truth until the war is over. 
The one fact which stands out indis- 
putably is that every one of the United 
Nations was dangerously unprepared, 
and that the Japanese victories were due 
to this colossal sin of omission far more 
than to the various mistakes which were 
committed by the local governments and 
military and naval leaders. With the 
wisdom of hindsight it is now clear that 
southeastern Asia and the Philippines 


were doomed from the day that the Japa- 
nese opened their atiack. 

The fall of the American and Euro- 
pean dependencies is not the end of the 
story, and this description of conditions 
therefore is far more than an account of 
a tragic but dead-and-gone episode. The 
whole question will come up again at the 
postwar settlement, and will prove to be 
one of the most complex and difficult 
problems with which the leaders of the 
United Nations will have to deal. There 
can be no return to the world of 1941, 
but that world will have to be taken into 


_ very careful consideration if the new or- 


der is to be more stable and lasting than 
the old. The fundamental conditions of 
political,’ economic, and social life will 
not be swept away by Japan’s temporary 
control: they are too deep-seated and too 
rooted in centuries of historical evolu- 
tion to disappear so easily. Superficially 
they may be changed, and they may well 
prove to be more difficult to deal with. 
In essentials, however, they will be the 
same, and any settlement must accom- 
modate itself to them if it hopes to suc- 
ceed. 


SEPARATION OF MASSES FROM 
RULING GROUPS 


Perhaps the most important of these 
basic factors is the guli—political, eco- 
nomic, and racial—which separates the 
overwhelming majority of the population 
from the controlling and ruling groups. 
The average man of southeastern Asia 
is a small farmer or fisherman whose in- 
terests are very largely confined to his 
fields and his village. He'is conservative 
and is strongly influenced by his tradi- 
tional belief that government comes from 
above and is not the business of the peas- 
ant cultivator. This does not mean that 
he is indifferent to his own well-being— 
taxes, irrigation works, anything which 


affects his own land or his village em- 


phatically interests him. But while he 
expects government to look after his wel- 


fare, he knows little and cares less about ~ 


democracy. He has not been much af- 
fected by the political agitation of the 
past twenty or thirty years, and there 
is little in common between him and the 
small minority of his Western-educated 
fellow countrymen who make up the lo- 
cal nationalist parties and have been de- 
manding democratic government. A long 
and slow process of education will be 
necessary before the agricultural masses 
can play any effective part in the govern- 
ment of their own countries. At the 
present time popular government would 


be merely a camouflage for minority con- , 


trol. 


FOREIGN MIDDLE CLASS 


The separation between the agricul- 
tural masses and the controlling groups is 
even, more marked in the economic field, 
for here it is racial as well as mental. 
With the partial exception of the Philip- 
pines, the middle class in every country 
is made up almost entirely of foreigners 
—Europeans, Americans, Chinese, and 
Indians. The explanation is in part that 
the most widespread cultivation is rice, 
a crop which is never very profitable to 
the grower, however lucrative it may be 
to the Chinese middleman who controls 
the milling and the distribution. Anti- 
quated methods of farming, a disinclina- 
tion to change them, and a heavy burden 
of largely unproductive rural debt are 
also important causes. 

Perhaps the principal reason, however, 
is that the people of southeastern Asia 
lack business capacity. They have little 
desire for a commercial career, and vastly 
prefer agriculture or fishing; and when 
they have gone into business they have 
not as a rule made a great success of it. 
They prefer to follow the traditional way 
of life, and make very little attempt to 
develop the immense potential wealth of 
their countries. The inevitable result is 
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that this development and the economic 
and political power which goes with it 
have fallen into the hands of foreigners. 
There is no equivalent to the middle 
class of business and professional men 
which in India increasingly controls eco- 
nomic development and has led the 
movement to transfer political power 
from the British to the Indians. In 
southeastern Asia, on the other hand, 
the economic situation has reacted upon 
the political. The Chinese and Indian 
middle-class residents are separated from 
the people of the country in race, in in- 
terests, and often in religion, and during 
the past twenty years there has been a 
widespread and growing antagonism to 
their economic power. 

This opposition has been much more 
marked than has the opposition to the 
Europeans who hold the most important 
positions of all in government and busi- 
ness. There seems very little likelihood 
that the peoples of southeastern Asia 
will accept the leadership of foreign Asi- 
atics in the nationalist movements. Yet 
if the past is any criterion, it will be a 
long time before they are able to create 
a similar class from among their own 
people. 


DIVERGENT INTERESTS 


Another significant point is the lack of 
unity of interests between the countries 
under review. ‘They have little in com- 
mon save that all are weak, largely un- 
developed, and politically and economi- 
cally under foreign control. There is a 
broad similarity of problems, but this is 
outweighed by the differences that mark 
off the peoples from one another. They 
are divided by long-established customs ‘ 
and ideas, hostilities that are generations 
old, religion, and divergent historical de- 
velopment. The recent appearance of 
separate nationalisms has added a new 
and growing element of disunity, and 
there is no sense of community of inter- 
ests. No one solution can be applied 
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indiscriminately to the whole area: it 
must be carefully adapted to the local 
conditions of each country if it is to 
work successfully. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Study of the economic situation shows 
the interdependence of southeastern Asia 
and the Philippines on the one hand and 
the Western Hemisphere and Europe on 
the other. 
the Philippines, Malaya, and the Dutch 
East Indies, with their tin, rubber, sugar, 
and vegetable oils; but it also applies to 
a less degree to Burma, Thailand, and 
Indo-China. The prosperity of a large 
part of the population depends upon the 
sale of their produce in Western mar- 
kets, and the greater part of the revenue 
which maintains their social services 
comes directly or indirectly from the 
same source. The bulk of it has been 
provided by the European and American 
companies which have invested heavily 
in mines and plantations. 

The fact'that imports into southeast- 
ern Asia from Europe have very consid- 
erably exceeded exports to Europe has 
in turn reacted upon the trade between 
the latter and the United States. It has 
been one of the factors which enabled 
Europe to buy from the United States 
very considerably more than it sold to 
her. The triangle was completed by the 
excess of United States imports from 
southeastern Asia over exports to it, 
since this went a long way towards pro- 
viding the foreign exchange which en- 
abled these countries to buy from Europe 
more than they sold to it. 

This triangular trade between Europe, 
the United States, and southeastern Asia 
must be a very important consideration 
in the formation of postwar tariff poli- 
cies. Any drastic interference with it is 
likely to have unexpected repercussions 
on United States-European trade, be- 


This is particularly true of 


sides affecting seriously the standard of 
living of the peoples of southeastern Asia. 


INDUSTRIAL WEAKNESS 


Japan’s conquests emphasized one 
other condition which the peoples of the 
colonial powers had apparently forgot- 
ten, at least if one may judge by the 
amazed bewilderment which was caused 
by her victories. This is that the Philip- 
pines and the countries of southeastern 
Asia were too weak to defend themselves, 
and their safety depended upon the im- 
mediate dispatch of adequate forces by 
the protecting powers. ‘These forces ei- 
ther did not exist in 1941 or were needed 
in other theaters of war, and all that the 
local armies, navies, and air forces could 
do was to fight a hopeless delaying ac- 
tion. 

Even if the British and Dutch depend- 
encies had raised large local forces, as 
was done by the Philippine Common- 
wealth Government after 1935, the colo- 
nies would still have been unable to repel 
unaided the attack of a great power. 
Their weakness was not in manpower but 
in equipment, for both in Malaya and 
the Netherlands East Indies many volun- 
teers had to be rejected because there 
were no arms for them. Manufacturing 
was in its infancy, and except to some 
extent in the East Indies it was practi- 
cally confined to preparing rubber, tin, 
rice, and other local products for the 
market. Most of the equipment, includ- 
ing all the airplanes, had to be imported 
from the United States or Great Britain, 
and in 1941 the factories were unable to 
fill the orders given them. 

The industrial weakness of southeast- 
ern Asia will continue to exist for a long 
time to come, and one of the problems 
of the postwar settlement must be to 
prevent a repetition of the disasters of 
fifteen months ago. 

LENNOX A. MILLS 
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Geography of the Southeast Tropics 
By Frances M. EARLE 


VER since the days of Marco Polo, 
the Western world has been inter- 
ested in the monsoon which dominates 
the climate of southeastern Asia, the 
East Indies, and the Philippines. The 
warm, moisture-laden winds blowing 
from sea to land for approximately six 
months bring heavy summer precipita- 
tion to Burma, Thailand, and Indo- 
China. In winter, when the winds have 
reversed their direction and are blowing 
offshore, these three countries lie in the 
rain shadow of the mountains and there- 
fore have a dry season approximately as 
long as the summer rainy season. On 
the other hand, the East Indies and the 
Philippines receive precipitation from 
both the summer and winter monsoons, 
areal distribution being influenced by 
trend and height of the mountains. 

Temperatures are uniformly high, with 
little seasonal contrast, except where 
modified by high elevation, which may 
give so-called temperate zone conditions 
in the tropical highlands. 

In addition to climatic homogeneity 
resulting from the monsoon, the area as 
a whole has many other similarities. It 
is characterized by high elevation and 
rugged topography, with a maximum of 
Jand area in mountains and plateaus and 
a minimum of lowland. Everywhere 
lowlands are intensively cultivated and 
densely populated. Indeed, a large per- 
centage of the 138,000,000 people in the 
area are concentrated in these lowlands, 
chiefly on flood plains and deltas, where 
agriculture is most remunerative. The 
majority of the people depend upon 
small-scale subsistence farming, with the 
rice economy dominant. Commercial 
plantations, however, have been devel- 
oped by Europeans in order to supply 
the Western world with tropical prod- 
ucts. Such plantations are widely dis- 
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tributed, but are most numerous and 
best developed in the Netherlands East 
Indies, largely because of favorable soil 
and climate, abundant labor, and Dutch 
enterprise. 

Since climate varies with elevation, 
altitudinal zonation in vegetation and 
crops is common both on the mainland 
and in the islands. For example, rubber 
and coconuts need lowland locations, 
coffee and tea are commonly found on 
hillsides and mountains up to 4,000 feet, 
cinchona and kapok grow at still higher 
altitudes. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


The mountainous peninsula of south- 
eastern Asia, including Burma, Thailand, 
Indo-China, and Malaya, extends from 
‘eastern Tibet southward into the tropics 
until it terminates in the long, narrow 
Malay Peninsula. Approximately three- 
fourths of the peninsula is above 3,000 
feet elevation, and in many places moun- 
tain ranges rise to 19,000 feet. 

The lofty northern border is character- 
ized by many sharp ridges and deep 
gorges which spread out fanwise toward 
the south; several ranges extend through 
Burma to the Bay of Bengal, one range 

‘forming the backbone of the Malay Pe- 

ninsula, while the broader Annam Moun- 
tains lie near and follow the coast of 
Indo-China. This mountainous interior 
is largely inaccessible, practically un- 
inhabited, and of little economic signifi- 
cance. 

The great Salween and Mekong rivers. 
rising in eastern Tibet, together with the 
shorter Irrawaddy, Menam, and Red 
rivers, tend to dominate the economic 
life of southeastern Asia. Rivers serve 
as natural arteries of transportation, 
small craft being aided upstream by the 
onshore monsoon winds and downstream 
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by the river current. Toward the north 
all the rivers occupy deep gorges with 
steep, precipitous banks, but in their 
lower reaches they tend to become slug- 
gish, to broaden out and build flood 
plains and deltas. These alluvial lands 
are most extensive in the valleys of the 
Irrawaddy, Menam, and Salween. Riv- 
ers have thus influenced population dis- 
tribution by providing the only sizable 
areas of good soil. High ridges and deep 
valleys have also been culture barriers; 
despite -geographical proximity, Burma 
and Thailand have had little contact 
until recently, and that mainly by sea. 

Most of southeastern Asia experiences 
hot, humid summers and cool winters. 
Over the region as a whole, annual tem- 
peratures will average 75 to 80 degrees. 

In the south, tropical Singapore and 
Penang have mean annual temperatures 
of 81 degrees, with less than 5 degrees 
contrast between the warmest and cool- 
est months. Precipitation at both sta- 
tions (Singapore, 95 inches; Penang, 88 
inches) ranges from 4 to 16 inches per 
month, the only seasonal contrast being 
from rainy to less rainy. 

Farther north, average temperatures 
become lower and seasonal contrast 
greater. Burma, Thailand, and Indo- 
China lie in the path of both summer 
and winter monsoons. The Annam 
Mountains separate the lands to the 
west (with their summer rainfall) from 
the Annam coast to the east, which is 
watered by the winter monsoon. Ran- 
goon, with an annual rainfall of 99 
inches, receives 94 during the wet season 
(May to October) and only 5 during 
the dry season. Northward along the 
Burma coast, rainfall is 203 inches at 
Akyab and only 35 inches at Mandalay 
in the mountain trough. Maximum 
summer precipitation often causes se- 
rious floods in the lowlands. Burma, 
Thailand, and most of Indo-China are 
in the rain shadow during the winter 
months, while the Annam coast is in the 


direct path of the northeast monsoon. 
Hué gets two-thirds of its 102 inches of 
rain from September to December. 


Burma 


With forest and mineral resources in 
addition to its fertile agricultural lands, 
Burma is probably the richest of the 
southeastern Asiatic countries. Its eco- 
nomic development is, however, largely 
that of the Irrawaddy Valley. 

The sparsely populated northern part 
of the valley is a region of forest ex- 
ploitation where large amounts of teak 
are cut and floated down river. The 
valley broadens to the central basin, 
which is the second largest lowland. 
Millet, beans, sesame, cotton—and rice 
—are adapted to the pronounced wet and 
dry seasons, but rice is grown only where 
the fields can be flooded. The central 
valley is rich in coal and petroleum, 
which are found in a long, narrow belt 
extending some 250 miles southward 
from Indaw. However, the fields be- 
tween Yenangyat and Yenangyuang ac- 
count for over three-quarters of Burma’s 
total oil production. Pipe lines carry 
millions of barrels of oil to Rangoon. 

Including the combined deltas of the 
Irrawaddy and the Sittang, the lower 
valley is the agricultural heart of Burma. 
Rice, grown on thousands of acres dur- 
ing the rainy season, is the staple crop 
and one of Burma’s most valuable ex- 
ports. By utilizing the ricelands for 
other subsistence crops during the dry 
season, the lower valley supports many 
millions, including the city of Rangoon 
(400, 000). Located some twenty miles 
inland, Rangoon is noted as the world’s 
leading exporter of rice. Milling indus- 
tries associated chiefly with rice and teak 
have developed here. 

Plantation agriculture has not been ex- 
tensively developed, but some rubber 
is grown on the Tenasserim coast, which 
is also the source of most of Burma’s 


tin. Another mineralized area is the ` 
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Shan plateau, where large quantities of 
silver, lead, and zinc are mined, and 
smaller amounts of copper and nickel. 
The Shan plateau is also the chief Bur- 
mese source of rubies and other precious 
stones. 

The Irrawaddy system, navigable for 
over a thousand miles, is supplemented 
‘by railways. The line to Lashio, com- 
pleted a few years ago, proved a valuable 
link with Kunming via the Burma Road. 


Thailand 
The economic life and prosperity of 


Thailand are closely linked to rice. Wet 


rice, utilizing symmer rainfall, is grown 
on more than nine-tenths of the culti- 
vated land, but there is little double 
cropping. Rice also accounts for about 
two-thirds of the total value of exports. 
Progress has been made in increasing 


. cotton and rubber. 


Northern Thailand, densely forested, 
produces teak and several other cabinet 
woods for foreign markets. Many types 
of mineral resources are listed, but com- 
mercial production is limited to tin, on 
the peninsula to the southwest. 

Picturesque Bangkok, largest urban 
area (700,000) and chief port, is the 
center for both water and rail transporta- 
tion. Following the river valley a rail- 
road runs northward from Bangkok to 
Chiengmai and another connects Bang- 
kok with Singapore via a line extending 
down. the peninsula to connect with the 
Penang to Singapore line. Rivers and 
canals furnish such cheap, efficient trans- 
portation that few improved roads have 
been constructed. The much-discussed 
canal across the Kra Isthmus (about 
forty miles) would save both time and 
distance in oriental trade routes. 

t 
Indo-Ching 

Rice is also the basis for Indo-China’s 
national economy. Occupying about 
five-sixths of the cultivated land, it 


employs and feeds the majority of the 
population, and is the leading export and 
the chief source of wealth. Irrigated rice 
covers the flood plains and deltas of the 
Mekong and Red rivers and the nar- 
row eastern coastal plains, but Cochin 
China produces most of the exportable 
surplus. Corn, next in importance, is 
grown on uplands and on riceland dur- 
ing the dry season. The small produc- 
tion of plantation rubber, coffee, and tea 
tends to be concentrated in Cochin China 
and Laos. 

Rice and plantation crops of iis lower 
Mekong Valley, as well as a large share 
of Indo-China’s foreign trade, pass 
through Saigon, the chief port. Teak, 
cut on the western Annam slopes, is 
floated down the Mekong to Saigon. 

Industries in Tonkin are more diversi- 
fied than elsewhere in the colony. While 
rice is the chief crop, coal and tin are 
mined, manufacturing is increasing, and 
ships are coaled in the port of Haiphong. 
Europeanized Hanoï and Haiphong have 
railroad connections with Saigon and 
with the Chinese city, Kunming. 


British Malaya 

The economy of the Malay Peninsula, 
or Malaya, is dominated by rubber and 
tin. Introduced about sixty-five years 
ago, rubber now occupies over three mil- 
lion acres, a greater area than any other - 
cultivated crop. Under the plantation 
system and European management, pro- 
duction increased rapidly until Malaya 
became the leading world exporter. Co- 
conuts and oil palm are also grown on 
plantations, although the acreage is only 
a fraction of that devoted to rubber. 
Commercial agriculture has so over- 
shadowed native farming that rice, chief 
food of nearly all non-European peoples, 
must be imported. 

Malaya is the world’s leading producer 
of tin. Alluvial tin.is sent to Penang 
and Singapore for smelting. European 
development has included road building 


hs 
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as well as a railroad extending the en- 
tire length of the peninsula. The island 
of Singapore at the south end grows 
plantation rubber and copra. Its cross- 
roads location has made Singapore (727,- 
000) a unique assembly and came 
port for tropical wares. 


THe East [INDIES 


Extending for three thousand miles 
along the equator, the East Indian is- 
lands might better have been called the 
Equatorial Archipelago. Included are 
large islands like Borneo and Sumatra 
with small populations, and small islands 
such as Java and Bali with large popula- 
tions. Several of the islands, as Borneo, 
Celebes, and New Guinea, have interiors 
so high,. rugged, and jungle-filled that 
even today they have not been com- 
pletely explored. The crescent-shaped 
group to the south, including Sumatra, 
Java, and the Lesser Sundas, is geologi- 
cally a part of the Indo-Malayan moun- 
tain chain and is studded with both ac- 
tive and extinct’ volcanoes. Short and 
torrential streams, fed by tropical rains, 
tumble from the highlands to cross the 
narrow coastal plains. Only Sumatra 
‘and Borneo have lowlands of any great 
extent. 

The East Indies are hot throughout 
. the year (80 degrees mean annual tem- 
perature) and have less than 5 degrees 
contrast between the warmest and cool- 
est months. Lowland stations receive 
heavy precipitation: Batavia, 72 inches; 
Amboina, 134 inches; Sandakan, 119 
inches. Higher elevations on windward 
slopes are still wetter, some stations on 
the west coast of Sumatra receiving as 
much as 250 inches. Monotony in tem- 
perature and the heavy charge of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere make the hot 
lowlands so generally disagreeable and 
enervating that Europeans seek the more 
invigorating cool temperatures of. the 
hills. 


t 


Netherlands East Indies 


The Netherlands East Indies consti- 
tute one of the richest of colonial em- 
pires, with Java as the leader in re- 
sources and development. On about 7 
per cent of the land area of the Indies, 
Java and Madura employ and sup- 


- port 42,000,000 people, or 68 per cent 


of the total population. Java ace 
817 persons to the square mile. 


Agriculture in Java 


Through the centuries the Javanese 
have developed an efficient rice economy. 
With a continuous growing season, plant- 
ing and harvesting go on simultaneously 
in many irrigated districts, especially 
where hillsides have been carefully ter- 
raced in order to increase the riceland. 
On the plains rice is transplanted to the 
fields at the beginning of the rainy sea- 


son, and after it is harvested another ° 


crop is planted immediately, double crop- 
ping thus increasing the food production 
per acre. The land planted to rice is 
indicative of its position in native econ- 
omy; in 1938 rice acreage almost equaled 
all other native crops combined. Though 
Java ranks third among world producers, 


‘rice must also be imported. 


Corn is extensively grown for sub- 
sistence. Other secondary crops include 
cassava, sweet potatoes, ground nuts, soy 
beans, onions, tobacco, cotton, and native 
sugar cane. Natives also produce on a 
small scale coconuts, coffee, tea, spices, 
and kapok for export. 

The most spectacular developments of 
the last century have, however, been in 
commercial agriculture, Increased de- 
mand for tropical products in Western 
industrial countries provided impetus for 
the development of the plantation sys- 
tem, in which crops native to the tropics 
are cultivated on a large scale by native 
laborers under European supervision. 
This system has the dual advantage of 


increasing output and improving quality. 
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Sugar is cultivated in the central and 
eastern parts of the island on land leased 
by natives to planters. Acreage planted 
to sugar is regulated by the government 
to prevent encroachment upon land re- 
quired for food crops. Scientific culti- 
vation and organization have made Java 
second only to Cuba among sugar ex- 
porters. 

Requiring good drainage, tea planta- 

tions are usually found between 1,000 
and 4,500 feet elevation toward the west- 
ern end of the island, and in some in- 
stances hillsides are terraced to control 
soil erosion. Coffee plantations, on the 
other hand, tend to be localized on the 
volcanic slopes in east Java. World pro- 
duction of coffee is so dominated by Bra- 
zil that East Indian output is small in 
comparison, and, in competition with 
rubber, coffee acreage has declined. 
- Rubber, introduced from the Amazon 
Basin, found optimum conditions in the 
East Indies. Acreage given to Hevea 
brastltensts has increased so steadily that 
Java ranks second to British Malaya in 
the export of rubber. 

‘he cinchona tree, successfully trans- 
planted from South America, thrives at 
an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 feet in west- 
ern Java. Over one hundred plantations 
yield nine-tenths of the world supply of 
cinchona bark. Some quinine is manu- 
factured in Java, but the bulk of the 
dried cinchona bark goes to Western 
markets. 

The kapok tree, on the highlands of 
central and eastern Java, yields a soft, 
fluffy fiber used in life preservers be- 
cause of its buoyancy; larger quantities 
are used in mattresses, pillows, and 
soundproofing and insulating materials. 

Other plantations grow tobacco, cacao, 
coconuts, sisal, spices, and medicinal 
plants such as coca—source of cocaine. 

Intensive land use gives the Javan 
landscape a gardenlike attractiveness. 
So many of the most successful crops 
have been introduced from tropical 


America that Java has, in fact, become 
a huge plant introduction center. 


Outer Provinces 


In the Netherlands East Indies all the 
islands except Java and Madura are 
grouped together as the Outer Provinces. 

During the past quarter-century there 
has been more new development and ex- 
ploitation of resources in the Outer Prov- 
inces than in Java. The emphasis has 
been mainly on commercial agriculture, 
especially in Sumatra. Here tea, coffee, 
tobacco, oil palm, coconuts, cacao, and 
rubber plantations have been developed 
mainly with Dutch, British, and Ameri- 
can capital, 

The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, spe- 
cialize in nutmegs,-cloves, and sete 
moms, with Amboina as the center. Cin- 
namon and pepper come chiefly from 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

Rattans which grow wild are also cul- 
tivated in Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, 


‘entering trade through the port of Ma- 


cassar. 


Minerals, manufacturing, and commerce 


In addition to agricultural resources 
and forest products, the Netherlands 
East Indies are also rich in minerals, 
especially petroleum and tin. Producing 
fields of petroleum are located in east 
central Borneo, in eastern Java, and at 
several places on the eastern slopes of 
Sumatra. Petroleum is processed in lo- 
cal refineries and the islands have a 
valuable export trade in gasoline, kero- 
sene, fuel oils, and paraffin. 

A continuation of the Indo-Malayan 
tin belt is found in the islands of Sing- 
kep, Banka, and Billiton, lying between 
Sumatra and Borneo. These small is- 
lands produce nearly 20 per cent of the 
world tin output. 

Manufacturing, like agriculture, has 
been developed for the export markets; 
sugar mills, rubber mills, coconut oil 
plants, and -cigar and cigarette factories 
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process local materials. In the past few 
years, however, industry has been di- 
versified by adding cotton textiles, ply- 
wood, and steel products, giving Java the 
industrial lead in all Southeast Asia. 
Batavia (533,000), Soerabaja and Sema- 
rang are Java’s chief ports, while Macas- 
sar, Balikpapan, Padang, and Belawan- 
Deli are leading commercial centers in 
the Outer Provinces. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Philippine archipelago of some 
seven thousand islands, large and small, 
lies between 5 and 20 degrees north lati- 
tude. The main islands are roughly di- 
visible into three sections. On the north 
is large and irregular Luzon, closely 
flanked by smaller Mindoro. In the 
middle, separated from Luzon by the 
Sibuyan Sea, is the compact Visayan 
group with six main islands, Samar and 
Leyte on the east, Panay, Negros, Cebu 
and Bohol on the west. Rugged Minda- » 
nao, slightly smaller than Luzon and 
separated from the Visayan group by 
Mindanao Sea, forms the southern sec- 
tion. 

Luzon and Mindanao together com- 
prise over two-thirds of the land area in 
the Philippines. 

On the west side of Luzon the Cor- 
dillera Central rises to elevations of more 
than 9,000 feet, while the somewhat 
lower Sierra Madre range runs the en- 
tire length of the eastern coast. Between 
them is the Cagayan Valley, mainly de- 
voted to corn and tobacco. South of the 
Cordillera is the north central plain of 
Luzon, broad, level, and fertile, which 
extends from Manila Bay to Lingayen 
Gulf. It specializes in rice, sugar, and 
coconuts. Including the city of Manila 
(623,000), this plain is the dominant 
region in the Islands. 

Mindanao is even more mountainous 
than Luzon and has extensive areas over 
5,000 feet in elevation. Its limited but 


highly productive coastal lowlands, to- 
gether with the Agusan Plain, grow 
abaca, coconuts, and rubber. Mindanao 
has one of the largest undeveloped areas 
in the Philippines, the Cotabato Valley. 

The lesser islands are generally moun- 
tainous with narrow coastal plains. 
Many have volcanic peaks both active 
and inactive, which add a note of gran- 
deur to the landscape. Farm areas of 
especial excellence are found in Panay 
with its large and fertile central plain, 
in Mindoro, in Negros, and in the plain 
of Leyte. With few exceptions, all the 
better valleys and coasts throughout the 
Philippines are carefully tilled and well 
populated. Over one-half of the land 


area is listed as actually or potentially 


arable. f 

Because of high temperature (about 
80 degrees) and high relative humidity, 
the climate of the Philippine lowlands is 
oppressive during most of the year. Ma- 
nila has an average annual temperature 
of 79 degrees, and Baguio (4,756 feet) 
has an average annual of 64 degrees, or 
15 degrees lower than that of Manila. 

The dominant climatic influence is the 
monsoon. The summer monsoon brings 
rain to the western parts of the islands, 
while the winter monsoon gives precipi- 
tation to the eastern portions. As else- 
where, seasons are based upon rainfall 
distribution. Manila gets half of its an- 
nual precipitation, 47 inches out of 79, 
during July, August, and September. 
The eastern side of the islands receives 
maximum rainfall during November, De- 
cember, and January, and has no definite 
dry season. Mountains receive heavier 
precipitation than the lowlands; Baguio 
gets 250 inches a year, most of it during 
the summer monsoon. 

About half of the total area in the Is- 
lands is covered with commercial soft- 
woods and hardwoods, the tropical forest 
of the lowlands giving way at about 
3,000 feet. Most of the cut is used in 
local construction, but in recent years a 
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valuable export trade was developed in 
tropical cabinet woods. 

Gold is the leading mineral and is 
worked chiefly in the mountains of Lu- 
zon and Mindanao. Iron ore and chrome 
are the most valuable industrial metals. 
Coal is limited but there are good power 
sites, especially on the eastern slopes of 
the Islands, and several hydroelectric 
plants have been constructed in Luzon. 


Agriculture 

Rice occupies 43 per cent of the total 
crop area, with the lowlands of' Luzon 
and Panay in the lead. Irrigated rice is 
grown on small farms averaging less than 
five acres; every member of the family 
is employed in preparing the land, trans- 
planting the young plants from seedbed 
to field, and cultivating and harvesting 
the crop. Rice is the principal food of 
the Filipinos, the average annual con- 
sumption being 247 pounds per capita. 
For a number of years rice has also been 
imported. 

Corn, grown on 16 per cent of the crop 
area, furnishes the chief breadstuff for 
one-fifth of the entire population, espe- 
clally those who cannot afford rice. The 
most extensive fields are in the Cagayan 
Valley of northern Luzon, where the corn 
ig planted as a second crop after tobacco 
has been harvested. Cebu and- Negros 
also depend upon corn. In newly settled 
regions it is a staple food. | 

For more than one hundred years the 
Philippine Islands have grown and ex- 
ported abaca. In the older areas abaca 
is produced, stripped, and handled on a 
small scale by individual landowners or 
tenants. In the newer abaca areas, such 
as the plains bordering the Gulf of Da- 
vao, the plantation system has been in- 
troduced. Thousands of tons of rope 
and cordage are made in the Islands. 

Most of the coconut crop is marketed 
abroad as copra, coconut oil, or desic- 
cated coconut. Leading producing areas 
are in coastal Luzon, Samar, Leyte, 


- from molasses. 


Cebu, and Mindanao, where coconuts are 
grown by small planters; in the newer 
areas, large plantations are the rule. 

Luzon ranks second to Negros in 
sugar output, with smaller amounts com- 
ing from Panay and Mindoro. The plan- 
tation system is not generally used, small 
farmers supplying most of the large cen- 
trals on long-term share contracts. Some 
centrals also manufacture fuel alcohol 
Philippine sugar has 
long found its chief market in the United 
States. 


CONCLUSION 


Until the present global war engulfed 
the southeast tropics, the area had long 
been ruled by Europeans. These out- 
siders, constituting only a fraction of ` 
the total population, but possessed of 
superior commercial training, industrial 
technique, and organizing ability, grad- 
ually established the colonial mercantile 
system. At its best, the system organ- 
ized agricultural production, developed 
latent natural resources, and improved 
communications, It provided new sources 
of employment for native peoples, im- 
proved their living conditions, and 


‘brought them a certain amount of West- 


ern-style prosperity. At its worst, it 
meant economic or even personal vas- 
salage. It inevitably entailed political 


’ dominance and a direct denial of the 


self-determination principle. 

Under Japanese occupation today the 
entire machinery of production either 
has come to a standstill or is being 
operated systematically to further the 
Japanese war effort. In some instances, 
as in the Dutch oil fields, millions of 
dollars’ worth of productive plant has 
been destroyed. 

For the postwar future there seem to 
be three main possibilities: First, if the 
Japanese win permanent control of this 
area, there is little doubt that the colo- 
nial system will be perpetuated and 
probably made more rigorous. Second, 
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an Allied victory may mean nothing 
more than a return to political control 
by the various colonial powers and a 
resumption of the system of preferential 


exploitation. Third, there may be grad- 
ual self-determination leading eventually 
to political sovereignty which is the 
native hope. 
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geography at the University of Washington, Seattle. 
She specializes in the geography and international eco- 
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Southeastern Asia and the Philippines. as a Market 
By ARTHUR R. UPGREN 


SURVEY of southeastern Asia and 

the Philippines as markets for 
United States export commodities faces 
the difficult problems of rubber and 
Japan. But before turning to them it 
is most desirable to consider (1) a com- 
parison of present-day United States 


trade commodities with United States ` 


trade commodities at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, (2) a comparison 
of United States trade flow directions 
today and during the early part of the 
century, and (3) an explanation of the 
dynamic changes in United States 
foreign trade revealed by the compari- 
sons in (1) and (2). Consideration of 
our trade flow directions will reveal the 
significance to us of the “new” area of 
southeastern Asia. The comparative 
studies of trade commodities and trade 
flow directions at the two points in the 
twentieth century will serve to illustrate 
the dynamic character of the foreign 
trade development of the United States. 


CHANGES IN UNITED STATES TRADE 
CoMMODITIES 


It is difficult to find a recent year 
which fulfills all the statistician’s cri- 
teria for “normalcy.” The year 1937 
is selected as normal because the rec- 
ords for the years since 1937 are dis- 
torted by war developments, and earlier 
in the fourth decade the United States 
. was in a deep depression. For the early 
part of the century, the average trade 
for 1901—5 is used. 

Until recent years raw materials were 
of outstanding importance in our export 
trade. As recently as forty years ago, 
cotton, meat, and wheat constituted 45 
per cent of our total exports. This was 
the average percentage during the first 
five years of the present century. In 
1937, these products constituted only 


14 per cent of our total exports. There 
was a deficiency of meat for export that 
year because of the drought in 1936. 
However, the decreased volume of meat 
export was probably counterbalanced by 
the increased volume in wheat export 
created at the cost of an export-subsidy 
on wheat. Clearly, something had hap- 
pened in the space of a generation to 
topple these raw materials from their 
former high places. 

The new export leaders are auto- 
mobiles, machinery, petroleum products, 
and iron and steel products. This is a 
striking change in our foreign trade 
structure; engineering products have 
replaced raw materials as our chief ex- 
port items. There have been no incre- 
mental gains in processing raw mate- 
rials into somewhat more finished stages. 
Rather, as the United States immensely 
enlarged its outturn and production of 
the new commodities—quite without de- 
sign, but not without good reason——they 
spilled heavily into the channels of our 
foreign export trade. But before turn- 
ing more fully to the reasons for the 
shift in-our exports from raw materials 
to engineering products, let us survey 
the import side of our foreign trade. 

The leading imports in the last cen- 
tury were sugar and’ coffee, two more or 
less tropical food products; silk, a tex- 
tile fiber; and the classic imports of 
textbook illustration—finished manufac- 
tures, especially of wool and fine cot- 
tons, received from Europe. 

The change in imports, though not so 
striking, perhaps, as the change in ex- 
ports, reveals the following: a great de- 
cline in relative importance of finished 
manufactures; a well-maintained posi- 
tion for coffee, sugar, and silk; and a 
capture of six places in the first nine by 
industrial products that are “chewed- 
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up” by factories, not only in composi- 
tion but also after salvage, as we have 
been made aware with the current na- 
tionwide scrap drives. The new prod- 
ucts are rubber, paper, vegetable oils, 
tin, wood pulp, and wool. To empha- 
size at this point the nature of our 
present-day import products and to lay 
the ground for a discussion of their 
Origins, it is well to add such imports 
as jute (burlap), Manila and sisal fibers, 
nickel, chromium and manganese, furs, 
hides and skins, tea, spices, chocolate, 
and fruits and nuts. These additional 
fourteen imports comprise nine indus- 
trial raw materials and fve more or less 
tropical foods. 


CHANGES IN DIRECTION OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN TRADE 


A brief comparison of our trade can 
be based upon three major areas, each 
of which is of great interest to us not 
only economically’ but also politically 
and militarily. These three ‘major 
areas—Europe, southeastern Asia, and 
the Western Hemisphere—vary in the 
economic allure that each holds for us. 
This is revealed in Table 1, which pre- 
sents the value of our trade with each 
of these areas in 1937 and the increase 
in percentage over our trade with the 
same areas in the opening years of the 
present century. In Table 1, Europe is 
defined to embrace the Continent and 


Great Britain; the Western Hemisphere ` 


embraces all of Latin America and 
Canada and Newfoundland. The third 


area, Asia and Oceania, is larger than ` 


the area under special review here, 
southeastern Asia and the Philippines, 
but the latter area has an economic im- 
portance to us that far oeg nE the 
remainder of all Asia. 

Two observations may be mae from 
the table: 

1. We sell to Europe about $500,- 
000,000 more than we buy from her; 
from Asia and Oceania we buy almost 


TABLE 1—-Vatuge oy U, S, TRADE wrro THREE 
Mayor Areas IN 1937 AND Per CENT oF 
INCREASE Since BEGINNING OF 


PRESENT CENTURY 
Per Cent of 
Increase 
1937 over 
Annual Aver- 
: 1937 Value age 1901-5 
Europe ........00. $1,360,000,000 30 
Western Hemisphere 1,158,000,000 330 
Asia and Oceania . 679,000,000 530 


Europe 843,000,000 70 
Western Hemisphere 1,113,000,000 270 
Asia and Oceania ..  1,036,000,000 


$400,000,000 more than we sell to them. 
Receipts from our excess exports to 
Europe make possible our payments to 
the Far East for our excess of imports 
from there. Here we have one of the 
most important examples of triangular 
or multilateral trade in the world. 

2. The United States in normal times 
provides directly (ie. bilaterally) a 
large share of the dollars Europe needs 
to buy our excess of exports to her, by 
our invisible imports consisting of our 
tourist expenditures, immigrant remit- 
tances, and payments for shipping serv- 
ices, which are paid largely to Europe. 
Consequently the dollars we provide to 
the Far East in payment for our excess 
of imports from that area make possible 
the Far East’s purchases from Europe. 
This second point is particularly sig- 
nificant because it yields the important 
truth that Europe’s export power can 
be sustained as well by our purchases 
from Asia and Oceania (triangularly) 
as by our purchases directly from her 
(bilaterally). ‘This is indeed an impor- 
tant role for Asia. She serves as a new 
world, so to speak, that can be called in 
to redress the economic unbalance of | 
the old that will grow out of the present 
war. 


ee ee ee 


CHANGES CAUSED BY INTERNAL 
EXPANSION 


The change in our import-export com- 
modity structure is not the result of de- 


liberate intent, but rather of an internal 
adaptation of our economy. With an 
early start in capital supply, thanks 
originally in large part to the capital 
provided to us by the couniries of west- 
ern Europe, we have been able sharply 
to expand. the total output of our do- 
mestic economy; in all machinery and 
allied lines we have achieved low-cost 
levels owing to the huge internal mar- 
ket that is ours. These products, pro- 
vided there are rising incomes else- 
where, quickly flow into export because 
of the invention of new equipment, e.g., 
road-building machinery, and because 
of the low-cost levels created—as with 
automobiles—by the great size of our 
internal market. 

This great internal expansion of out- 
put obtains its base industrial raw ma- 
terials at home or abroad, wherever 
materials are available, and those that 
are secured abroad are usually admitted 
without hindrance. Some of them in- 
clude iron ore, secured largely at home, 
and manganese from abroad; copper at 
home, tin from abroad; cotton at home, 
jute burlap from abroad; lard and cot- 
tonseed oil at home, many other vege- 
table oils from abroad; and many others 
could be named. 

As a result of the voracious appetite 
of our industrial machine, production 
of raw materials to satisfy the indus- 
trial demands of ourselves and the 
world is encouraged wherever such pro- 
duction can be developed. Southeastern 
Asia with its immense labor facilities, 
and the willingness on the part of Brit- 
ish capital, has a powerful attraction 
for the production of such materials as 
rubber, quinine, tin, vegetable fats and 
oils, Manila fiber (Philippines), and 
jute burlap (India). Of all the world’s 
agricultural crops, there is. probably no 
-other comparable to jute in its demands 
for adequate labor. If there were not 
the low-cost labor supplies in British 
India, there would not be produced any- 
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where in the world the quantities of 
jute which industrial nations of the 
world have demanded. 

Consequently the immense contribu- 
tion which the United States can make 
towards a rising productivity and there- 
fore towards rising incomes in all the 
rest of the world has been focused in 
largest single degree upon the offshore 
area of southeastern Asia, including on 
the mainland the Federated Malay 
States and the jute and cashew nut 
growing areas of India. To this can be 
added the immense development of 
sugar in the Philippine Islands. Not 
only has sugar been important in this 
area; the balance of payments of the 
Islands is of the kind normally prevail- 
ing only for mature creditor countries— 
a continuing ability to import more than 
they export. This shows that a great 
source of the increased incomes in these 
Islands, outside of sugar, has been the ` 
expenditures’ on public health and edu- 
cation, and the indirect fruits of these 
expenditures in the development of a 
people able to improve by themselves . 
their own levels of productivity. 

The internal economic expansion of 
the United States has required the in- 
dustrial raw material base that has di- 
rectly increased incomes in this great 
area of southeastern Asia and the Philip- 
pines. Through our great purchases of 
raw materials from this area we have 
contributed indirectly to its power of 
absorption of exports of other countries, 
which in the last few decades have been 
provided relatively more by Japan than + 
by the countries of western Europe. 


IMPORTANCE OF Our DoMmeEstTic 
ECONOMY 


Therefore the future of southeastern 
Asia and the Philippines as a market 
for products of the United States is de- 
pendent in large part upon the ability 
of the United States to restore a vigor- 
ously functioning postwar domestic 


~ 


lars. 
angularly strengthen the demand for 
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economy. With such an economy, the 
United States will be able to enlarge its 
import takings by at least one or two 
billion dollars annually over the best 
levels reached in the last prewar decade. 
In addition, the United States will be 
able to provide, through the channeling 
of dollars to this area, a substantial 
addition to the world’s supply of dol- 
It is in this way that we can tri- 


the products of western Europe. The 
United States will be making the most 
important contribution which any na- 
tion anywhere in the world may prop- 
erly expect of it: creating conditions in 
the world which will permit the coun- 
tries of western Europe to use their re- 
sources to the full. In this way, start- 
ing from a drive for a domestic economy 
of high productivity, a contribution to 
the rest of the world can be made which 
need not be brought in under lend-lease 
reckoning. 

Finally, only with a vigorously func- 
tioning internal economy can the United 
States make that second great contribu- 
tion which the world may properly ex- 
pect of it—tariff reduction. If the 
United States has a depressed and 
weakly functioning domestic economy, 
tariff reduction is hardly possible. The 
resulting political feeling at home would 
hardly permit such a policy. Moreover, 
tariff reduction in time of depression, 
when industry has no set of attractive 
alternatives to which it can turn, tends 
only to result in a downward adjust- 


. ment of United States prices to meet 


the new price situation resulting from 
the tariff reduction. As a result of the 
necessity for meeting new lowered price 
levels (providing of course such lowered 
levels still cover out-of-pocket costs), 
no important share of the United States 
market could be acquired by foreign 
producers. 

With a vigorously functioning do- 
mestic economy, on the other hand, in- 
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dustry would have reasonably attractive 
alternative opportunities in the indus- 
tries which are the vigor in the economy. 
Our own expansion of output would re- 
quire purchases of enlarged quantities 
of raw materials from the countries pro- 
ducing them. And the enlarged incomes 
resulting from our increased activity 
would make possible increased imports 
of semiluxury and handmade luxury 
goods from the countries of western 
Europe. In this way our import power 
would be enlarged and the world’s sup- 
ply of dollars increased. f 
The remainder of this article con- 
tains an analysis of trade of the United 
States with the countries of southeast- 
ern Asia and the Philippines. The 
methodological apparatus, so to speak, 
for the arrangement of the analysis of 
this trade has been given above. The 
reader is asked, upon a review of the 
analysis, to make his own judgment of 
the extent to which the foregoing ap- 
paratus has been appropriately derived 
from statistical data that are provided. 


TRADE OF SOUTHEASTERN ASIA AND 
PHILIPPINES 


A consolidation of the trade of south- 
eastern Asia * has been compiled to pro- 
vide data for tables given below. The 
consolidation is based upon data con- 
tained in Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 
1938,2 and embraces trade data for 
Japan, China, India and Burma, Ceylon, 
French Indo-China, British Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies, Thailand, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

In the analysis those commodity 
classifications have been used which 
not only are cognate with customary 
United States trade classifications but 
which also serve to embrace; in indi- 

1 Including Japan, China, India, and all im- 
portant trading areas southeast of a line drawn 
through the three named countries down to and 
including Australia and New Zealand. 


2 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Corn- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 2—COMMODITIES IN THE TOTAL FOREIGN 
TRADE OF SOUTHEASTERN AsiA, OCEANIA, 
AND THE PHILIPPINES, 1937 


(In millions of dollars) 


Exports Impcrts 

Wish votes eo A 41 20 
Cattle, swine, meats, etc. ... 113 4 
Butter, eggs, etc. TERE oe E 151 10 
Sugar . ..... A a REGEA 103 6 
GEdINS iuas ieina 284 105 
Vegetables, fruits, nuts . 60 45 
Tea . i .. 196 16 
Coffee .... 16 2 
Cacao beans ...... Me aie i 1 
Oilcake, fodder, etc. 19 20 
‘Tobacco ........-. ; 29 47 
Hides and leather .. . 128 24 
Cotton w a . 166 289 
TUE och pe eh ees 169 23 
Other vegetable fibers .. 30 38 
Wool . Pe 340 92 
Oilseeds ..... cee eee eee . 144 ‘37 
Vegetable oils and fats $9 IOI 
Rubber ........ : 508 124 
Pulp and pulpwood f 36 
Timber and lumber .......... 23 40 
Semimanufactured textiles 

Cotton A 25 31 

Wool ........ "6 1 

Silk and rayon . i 145 41 
Coal and coke .... : gi 10 e 
Petroleum products i te A 248 
Fertilizers .........00.- f 7 53 
Chemicals, drugs, paints ..... 25 127 
Iron ore .... f 13 50 
Iron and steel 52 163 
Copper ; 6 29 
MAM e EEE E EE 183 54 
Other nonferrous metals ...... 58 28 
Textiles: 

Cotton 193 156 

Wool sovakeursaen «3 T 14 17 

Clothing and other ; 155 92 
Wood manufactures . . 4 1 
Paper manufactures ... P 13 14 
Rubber manufactures .. . 5 23 
Earthenware, china, ete. ..  . 16 6 
Glass and glassware . ..... .. 10 15 
Misc. metal products a 27 
Machinery .. . 45 27 
Vehicles 16 139 
ho) 3) § 6 ace eaa ro a i 6 5 
Instruments, films, clocks, etc. . 15 
Gold and silver .... i 12 
All other ........ tee eee) 453 BSS 

Total Trade of the Area ... 


. 4,210 3,633 


For comparison: 
Trade of the United States, 1937 3,350 3,300 
Trade of Britain, 1937 ........ 2,580 5,090 


vidual commodity terms, more than 80 
per cent of the total trade of all the 
named trading areas. The attention of 
the reader is called to the fact that the 
given commodity classifications are 
identical for both exports and imports. 
As will be shown later, this permits the 
derivation of what are called “net ex- 
ports” and “net imports.” The total 
foreign trade of the area (consolidated) 
is given in Table 2. 

The total exports of the area amount 


to $4,210,000,000, of which only $453,- 


000,000, or only about’ 10 per cent, is 
not distributed over the given com- 
modity classifications. These unclassi- 
fied items embrace a heterogeneous list, 
chiefly of raw materials. In contrast to 
this total of exports, imports amount to 
$3 ,633,000,000, with $855,000,000, or 
about 25 per cent, not distributed. The 
unclassified imports are more homo- 
geneous than the unclassified exports, 
and largely consist of finished manufac- 
tures. The total trade of the area in 
1937 was considerably larger than the 
trade of the United States, and the 
area’s exports and imports combined 
exceeded those of Britain by a slight 
margin. 

Table 3 presents net exports of the 
southeastern Asia (including Oceania) 
area and intra-area exports. Net ex- 
ports comprise that part of the total ex- 
ports (of a given commodity class) of 
all the countries that is shipped outside 
the grouping. Intra-area exports, in 
contrast, represent that part of the total 
exports of a commodity that is ex- 
ported to' countries embraced within the 
area. These intra-area exports neces- 
sarily represent also intra-area imports. 
The sum of net exports and intra-area 
exports, in the case of a given com- 
modity, is equal to the :area’s total of 
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exports of that commodity. In Table 5 
the terms “net imports” and “intra-area 
imports” have similar meaning. 


TABLE 3——-EXPoRTS OF SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
INCLUDING OCEANIA, 1937 
(In milions of dollars) 


F Net Exports Intra-Areg 
to Other Areas Exports 


Rubber ........ PEE 384 124 
Wool carats enen ee 248 92 
TOR EASE EEEN EE ENA 180 16 
Gras sac ssewsaeosausany 179 105 
Tite). canertow eins cous 146 23 
Butter, eggs, etc. ......... 141 ' 10 
E E EE EE 129 54 
Cattle, meats, etc. ....... 109 4 
Oilseeds 2... . ccc e ee eees 107 37 
Hides and leather ........ 104 24 
E any eile ate ata 104 Al 
SUCHE: awe toreu pacers 97 6 
Clothing (sa heessccses bs 63 92 
Cotton textiles .......... 37 156 
Misc. nonferrous metals .. 30 28 
WAS: eich hectewvy ners es 21 20 
Vegetables, fruits, nuts . 15 45 
Coed. sacs aveteencvas 14 2 
Gold and silver .......... 12 O 
Earthenware, china, etc... 10 6 
Wool Yarn «2.400 neeenes 5 1 
Cacao beans ..........62- 1 0 
HLS. apace: Ci ieee 1 5 
All GURGE acsi raa -- — 
Ola ern a SER 2,137 891 


In Table 3 the commodities are ar- 
ranged in order of the volume of net 
exports. Eleven of these net exports 
amounted to more than $100,000,000 
each in 1937 (some were’ very much 
larger in 1929). The area’s net exports 
of four of these commodities—rubber, 
tea, jute, and silk—constitute practi- 
cally the entire world’s import supply 
of these items. Tin is also’supplied to 
the world by Bolivia (about 30 per 
cent) as well as by the area under dis- 
cussion. Butter is supplied by a few 
countries of northwestern Europe (e.g., 
Denmark and Holland), but New Zea- 
land is one of the largest single sources. 
In the case of wool, Australia, New 


Zealand, and China (carpet wool), all 


within the area, are the world’s major 
sources of supply. For coconut, a major 
source of the world’s vegetable oils, the 
area is by far the largest source for the 
world. In fact, of the eleven leading net 
exports of the area, only three—grains, 
cattle and meat, and hides and leather— 
do not constitute the world’s major 
source of supply. Finally, of these elev- 
en leading exports no fewer than seven 
may be classified as important mensual 
raw materials, 

These industrial raw asri ex- 
ported by the area in 1937 in comparison 
with the import of each of them by the 
United States is given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4—SovutHeastern Agia’s Net Exports 
COMPARED WITH U, S. IMPORTS, SELECTED 
.  Commeoprries, 1937 


(In millions of dollars) 


Southeastern 
Asza’s United States 
Net Imports 
Rubber .........ccceee 384 247 
WOO) tecciteatede esas 248 96 
NUS? 6 cose E Sees 146 4l 
MAN, EPRE EEE EE 129 104 
Oilseeds ....... 0. ena 107 284 
Hides and leather ..... 104 71 
SU cg EPE EE 104 106 
OUR See ht ee te 1,222 693 


Total net exports of area 
and United States to- 


tal imports .......... 2,137 3,084 


Not all of the United States imports 
of the commodities listed in Table 4 
come from southeastern Asia, but the 
only sizable exceptions are probably 
wool, tin, and hides and leather. In any 
event, it is abundantly clear that a most 
important group of industrial raw mate- 
rials for the United States come from 
southeastern Asia, and that their pur- 
chase (rather than the purchase of Chi- 
na’s silver, for example) has very greatly 
improved the productivity and incomes 
of the people of the area. 

Table 5 shows net imports and intra- 


"w 
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area imports of southeastern Asia (in- 
cluding Oceania in: 1937. 

The leading net imports of southeast- 
ern Asia given in Table 5 embrace items 


TABLE 5—lIsceports oF SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
INCLUDING OCEANIA, 1937 


(In millions of dollars) 


Net Imports 
m  , Intra-Area 

Other Areas Imports 
Machinery and vehicles. 357 61 
Petroleum products .... 126 122 
Cotton reiini uani 123 166 
Iron and steel ..:...... 111 52 
Chemicals, drugs, paints 102 25 
Paper manufactures ... 61 13 
Fertilizers .........00- 46 7 
Iron Oe i vicaaaee eas 37 13 
‘Pulp and pulpwood ... 36 0 
Misc. metal products ... 27 0 
Copper enterate 23 6 
Tobat icnscecewecss 18 29 
Rubber manufactures .. 18 5 
Timber and lumber .... 17 23 
Coal and coke ........ 15 10 
Instruments, films, clocks, 

ClO E E A AES 15 0 
Cotton yarn .......... 6 25 
Glass and glassware ... 5 10 
Wool textiles ......... 3 ` 14 
Wood manufactures ... 1 0 
Oil cake, fodder, etc. ... 1 19 
Other vegetable fibers .. 8 30 
Vegetable oils and fats . 2 99 
All other (net) ........ 402 453 

DOG) E T 1,560 1,182 


that are of outstanding export impor- 
tance for the United States. Table 6 
compares the area’s leading net imports 
with the total United States exports of 
the same commodity classifications. 

The United States has a huge export 
power, and 60 per cent of that power, or 
$2,057,000,000, is found in the world’s 
great desire for our machinery, automo- 
biles, petroleum products, cotton, iron 
and steel, chemicals, paper, and fertiliz- 
ers (Table 6). Of these commodities no 
less than $926,000,000 are bought by the 
area of southeastern Asia and Oceania. 
These products constitute about 60 per 
cent of the total net imports of the area. 


TABLE 6~—U. S. Exports COMPARED WITH 
SOUTHEASTERN Asia’s NET IMPORTS, 
SELECTED COMMODITIES, 1937 


(In millions of dollars) 


Southeastern 
United States Asia’s 
Exports 


Net Imports 

Machinery and vehicles. 825 357 
Petraleum products .... 376 126 
Cotton: -4.4242046s5000% 369 . 123 

` Tron and steel ......... 300 111 
Chemicals, drugs, paints 139 102 
Paper manufactures .... 31 61 
Fertilizers ........c ees 17 est. 46 
TOs E 2,057 926 


Total exports and total 
net imports of area .. 3,349 


It is to be emphasized, however, that 
while in the case of United States im- 
ports the area was the sole or leading 
source of several of them, in the case of 
the United States exports, which are very 
large indeed, the area has several alterna- 
tive sources for each of them. Neverthe- 
less, United States machinery, petroleum 
products, cotton, iron and steel, and 
chemicals do flow in normal times to 
southeastern Asia in very large amounts. 
In fact, in the casé of road-building ma- 
chinery, extractive machinery, agricul- 
tural machinery, prime movers, and auto- 
mobiles, the United States, because it has 
just finished a century of exploitation of 
its own continent, is the most important 
source of goods needed to exploit new 
continents, i.e., southeastern Asia. 


1,560 


TARIFFS AND ANTIDEPRESSION 
MEASURES 


In discussions looking towards liberali- 
zation of United States tariffs, discrimi- 
nation is seldom made between areas for 
which such action can be effective and 
areas for which it is ineffective. Another 
failure in sensible discrimination exists 
as to areas that can and areas that cap- 
not adopt antidepression measures to in- 
crease their internal economic activity. 
Southeastern Asia furnishes an excellent 
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iustration—perhaps the outstanding one 
in the world—of an area that requires 
discrimination in both fields if the United 
States is to assist it in the future. 

The plain fact is that the United 
States has few protective tariffs against 
the imports secured from most of the 
trading areas of southeastern Asia. The 


exceptions are certain vegetable oils, . 


sugar (except for the Philippines), fin- 
- ished. goods and agricultural products 
(e.g., dried eggs).of China and Japan, 
_ and wool, wheat, butter, and meat from 

Australia and New Zealand. 

As a result of this general nondutiable 
status, tariff action is quite inapplicable 
as a method of trade enlargement for 
most of the trading countries of south- 
eastern Asia. Rather, it is the level of 
internal activity in the United States 
that determines the volume of imports 
from the area. 

Antidepression or internal expansion- 
ist measures can be effective only in the 
‘industrial areas of the world. As a rule, 
only the industrial nations have a wide 
range of possibilities for expansion of 
investment and modern financial systems 
capable of financing expansion. To sug- 
gest expansionist measures for much of 
the southeastern Asia area would amount 
to nothing more than suggesting enlarge- 
ment of investment in lines producing 
goods for which demand utterly collapsed 
in the depression. For example, the 
price of rubber in the United States in 
the late 1920’s was between 20 and 40 
cents a pound; in 1932 the price was 3% 
cents a pound. In the case of our own 
iron and steel industry we were unable 
to induce any substantial direct invest- 
ment into it until the worst years of the 
depression were over. We did, however, 
have many other areas available for in- 
` yestment expansion that if -employed 
would have induced investment in thé 
steel industry sooner. 

The highly industrial and advanced 
nations of the world must initiate ex- 


pansionist measures. In doing so, there 
is to a considerable extent a choice as 
to whether enlargement of investment 
shall be wholly domestic or- partially 
domestic. and partially foreign. If activ- 
ity at home is greatly enlarged, a heavily 
increased inflow of raw materials will be 
induced. The enlargement of industrial 
production and the resulting increase in 
income will not only increase importa- 
tion of industrial raw materials, but also 
the importation of luxury, semiluxury, 
and other finished products as well. 

Because of its early stage of develop- 
ment, most of the southeastern Asia 
area could benefit greatly both from im- 
proved facilities for producing and trans- 
porting the region’s primary products 
and from flood control, communications, 
general transportation, and education to 
increase the general efficiency of its peo- 
ple. “In turn, such measures would in- 
crease their capacity for further improve- 
ments and industrialization. 

For such international investment as 
may be promoted by lending, one re- 
quirement must be advanced, i.e., that 
the program of improvement be bal- 
anced. By “balance” is meant that si- 
multaneously with the internal improve- . 
ments undertaken, there must be an 
economic improvement that results either 
in an enlargement of production that 
can be exported or in a diminution in the 
need for imports. The purpose of this 
requirement is to make certain that in- 
terest on, and ultimately the principal of, 
loans can be repaid. 

Those who may react unfavorably to 
securing this objective, i.e., balance of 
payments credit margin via the diminu- 
tion of imports, should recall its extended 
use by the United States. In fact, it 
probably is desirable that the industrial 
nations out of their own experience, both 
good and bad, counsel with the newer 
countries that are proposing to undertake 
programs of industrialization so that 
these countries may receive the full fruits 
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of a wise program. Such a program 
would aim to secure low cost for certain 
industries for which an adequate and 
efficient labor supply is available, and 
in the establishment of which optimum 
- size would be considered. Without such 


planning, the steps toward industrializa- ' 


tion may be taken in all directions at 
once, with harmful effects for all. 


ASSISTANCE TO SOUTHEASTERN 
Asra AREA 


We have suggested the importance of 
internal expansionist measures „by the 
only countries that can initiate them, 
the industrial nations. What has not 
been suggested, given postwar adoption 


stomst programs, 1s the implementation 
that can be devised to assist the econo- 
mies of the raw material producing na- 
tions, such as the countries of southeast- 
ern Asia. Upon the conclusion of the 
war many raw materials will be ex- 
tremely short in supply in the industrial 
nations, and redundant in supply in the 


raw material producing nations. More- - 


over, economic revival in both types of 
countries will be dependent upon the flow 
of such raw materials from countries of 
excess to countries of deficiency. 

In view of these assumed postwar 
conditions, two proposals may be made. 
Their appropriateness will depend upon 
the adoption of measures in another sec- 
tor—measures which will assure politi- 
cal and military security for the future. 
Given a firm political settlement and a 
satisfactory war settlement, without 
which only military-minded economies 
can succeed, United -States leadership 
may: 

1. Undertake to make long-term pur- 
chase commitments in joint agreements 
with other raw material consuming na- 
tions to take such annual quantities of 
industrial raw materials as are reason- 
ably consonant with anticipated post- 
war high levels of internal industrial 


activity; to fix in such agreements mini- 
mum prices to approximate those price 
levels that appear as plateaus between 
deep depression price valleys and the 
high price peaks of extreme boom years; 
to consider the financing of such pur- 
chases for the account of other countries 
participating in such a jointly under- 
taken program. 

2. Undertake on its own account, 
with such other nations as will be finan- 
cially competent at the end of the war, 


_ what may best be described as “raw- 


material open-market purchases.” Such 
purchases would be in line with United 
States interests by assuring the larger 


. inventories that our people would 
by the Western nations of such expan- 


probably expect American industries to 
carry in the future. Should such ac- 
tion be found impractical, the United 
States should undertake such immediate 
postwar purchases as will have fair 
prospect of full utilization in the im- 
mediate postwar production required to 
replenish war-depleted consumer goods 
supply and rebuild war-exhausted indus- 
trial plants. i l 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPOSALS 


The first of these two proposals has 
the advantage for the United States that 
though higher prices would be paid for 
purchases made during depression peri- 
ods, lower prices would be paid in 
periods of great activity. Purchases un- 
der this “international normal granary” 
principle should tend to average, over 
the business cycle, a: price per unit 
somewhat lower than average unit prices 
as they have prevailed in the past. A 
more important result is that the pay- 
ment of fairer prices ir depression can 
become a basis for the same fairer 
prices in boom. Actually, the annual 
average rubber prices were 15 cents a 
pound in 1922, 55 cents in 1926, 3% 
cents in 1932, and 19 cents in 1937. 
In addition, if there were promise that 
such fair prices would be paid in depres- 
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sion, the striving for industrial self- 
sufficiency by newer areas would be re- 
duced. This would result in mutual 
gain. Such arrangements would prob- 
ably be most favorably received by raw 
material countries if they could be in- 
itiated immediately at the close of the 
‘ war, because the fear of depressed prices 
will probably then be widespread, and 
the hope for the high prices of boom 
will then be less widespread. 

The second proposal, open-market 
purchases of raw materials, certainly 
until adequate shipping may be made 
available, can serve to make known to 
American industries that sufficient sup- 
plies will be available when the shipping 
problem becomes manageable. It can 
also provide a definite foundation upon 
which to base reconstruction of the new 
areas, and it can restore the United 
States to the point of economic impor- 
tance in southeastern Asia that it has 
had for almost a generation. 

In these ways is a new type of trade 
agreement proposed, which can be ap- 
plicable to those areas which, because 
they produce complementary goods, we 
cannot assist by the ordinary type of 
trade ‘agreement in which our principal 
concessions are tariff reductions. With 
respect to competitive raw materials, 
similar agreements can be suggested for 
use, not by us but by the leading coun- 
tries of the rest of the world which im- 
_ port such products both from us and 
from other areas. The products, of 
course, are primarily the products of 
-moo 9}EUITTD əyersdwə, UI aInj}[NILIZe 
tries. The countries initiating such 
agreements would be primarily the 
countries of the world’s one great agri- 
cultural deficit area—western Europe. | 

All the agreements would place em- 
phasis upon consumer countries’ taking 
the initiative, which lies in their own 
true world interests. These would take 
the place of producer cartel agreements, 
although they would involve joint and 


mutually long-run advantages for groups 
of raw material producing countries. 


Two problems remain to be consid- 
ered; they cannot be ignored. One is 
concerned with a commodity, natural 
rubber, ‘which has loomed large in the 
trade figures that we have presented. 
The other concerns a country, Japan, 
which now also looms large on the south- 
eastern Asia scene. 


NATURAL RUBBER 


The pre-eminent place of rubber as 
an export of southeastern Asia has been 
emphasized. This place is now threat- 
ened by our domestic synthetic rubber 
program. Will this program threaten 
the economic position of the great natu- 
ral rubber-producing area in.the post- 
war years? Until the outlines of the 
new industry-that-is-to-be have become 
more clear, this question can be ex- 
plored only tentatively, with few facts 
and much conjecture. 

Rubber was indigenous to the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but its great develop- 
ment in the last thirty years has been 
in southeastern Asia. Such an amazing 
development can hardly be ascribed 
solely to seeds surreptitiously purloined 
from Brazil. With the aid of hindsight 
we can point out that the large supplies 
of rubber that have been needed for our 
great automobile development could 
never have been produced in Brazil. 
Rubber-yielding trees require the cli- 
mate that is found at altitudes below 
about 1,500 feet and in areas within 
about ten degrees of the equator. 
Large amounts of labor are required. 
For low-cost production, labor trained 
and accustomed to work in the essential 
tropical climate is necessary. Also re- 
quired is a reasonably full set of facili- 
ties—roads and transport systems, and 
related improvements. 

Of these requisites Brazil possesses 
only the climate and the “know-how.” 
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In the area of Brazil which could pro- 
duce rubber, population density is less 
than 1 per square mile, and most of 
that small amount is Indian. 

In the Far East a favorable set of 
conditions exists. Plantation methods 
aid in producing low costs which have 
served to reduce prices from above $1.00 
a pound to less than 20 cents a pound 
during the last two decades. Moreover, 
qualities and yields have been improved. 
Trees that have become resistant to 
disease in the Far East would not be 
disease-resistant if returned to their na- 
tive lands. 

In addition, a set of developments in 
our own country has greatly contributed 
to our rubber consumption power. Dr. 
Emerson P, Schmidt has ably sum- 
marized the achievements of the past 
years that -have led to our immense 
consumption of rubber. He shows that 
this great growth can be explained by: 
(1) higher wages (an average of 40 
cents per hour was paid to workers in 
. the rubber tire industry in 1908 and 88 
cents an hour in 1936); (2) reduced 
cost of, tires ($35.00 apiece in 1908 but 
only $8.00 apiece in 1936 for the tires 
on a small automobile); and (3) im- 
provement in quality of tires (in 1908, 
average mileage 2,000; in 1936, average 
mileage 20,000). Of these three fac- 
tors, the increased wage level was only 
half as important as the decline in the 
price of the tire, and the latter less than 
half as important as the improved 
quality of the tire. These three fac- 
tors have increased from 23 miles to 
2,200 miles the tire mileage that could 
be bought by a rubber tire worker for 
an hour’s wages. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Today, synthetic rubber requires simi- 
lar calculations. Unfortunately they will 


8 Emerson P, Schmidt, “Labor’s Interest in 
Competition,” American Federationist, Dec. 
1938, p. 1325. i 


have to be made in reverse gear. Some 
of the rubber produced has a tire dura- 
bility of only 10,000 miles, and that only 
if speed is restrained to 35 miles per hour 
or less. Recently the average wear of a 
tire, 20,000 miles in 1936, has been in- 
creased to 30,000 miles. The cost of 
synthetic rubber is higher than the cost 
of natural rubber. Civilian riding on 
synthetic rubber, when again possible, 
will be expensive. 

The building of synthetic rubber 
capacity, if accompanied by marked 
technical improvement of the product, 
may have two unfavorable repercussions. 
First, an improved synthetic product will 
be more price competitive with the natu- 
ral product, regardless of tariff protective 
measures. Second, the production ca- 
pacity already planned for the United 
States is in amounts well above total 
import levels in recent years, when im- 
ports of rubber have been heavy. This 
is necessary because it may take three 
tons of synthetic to give the mileage of 
one ton of natural rubber. Improvement 
in quality as it increases the durability 
of the product, however, will in effect be 
increasing this already large capacity. 
An improved synthetic rubber is tanta- 
mount to an increase in the use secured 
from a given amount of rubber. We 
may then have more rubber than we 
need, and enter the world market in 
competition with the natural product. 

However, we may be adopting a syn- 
thetic rubber program to produce a prod- 
uct that is admittedly inferior, and one 
that would not have been produced under 
conditions of peace. In this event, and 
with the following list of conditions, there 
may be a return to natural rubber: (1) 
government ownership of plants, making 
charge-offs more feasible; (2) marked 
price differentials; (3) a reasonably full 
employment offered by the sum total of 
all other industries; (4) a heavy postwar 
demand for low-priced rubber for un- 
limited driving; and (5) an early end of 
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the war—to name but a few present im- 
ponderables. ` 

On the other hand, whatever the qual- 
ity of synthetic rubber may be, vested 
interests in the industry are going to 
be built up. These interests will present 
demands for protection, and they can be 
depended upon to present every kind of 
argument, good or bad. Any return to 
natural rubber will require that arrange- 
ments for political security be strong 
enough to still the clamor of such vested 
interests. In the light of our past history 
of the advocacy of infant industries, it 
seems probable that we shall maintain 
a synthetic rubber industry of some size. 
In that case the position of southeastern 
Asia will not be improved. But if the 
final size of the domestic industry can 
be restrained, and if the past rate of 
introduction of new uses for rubber can 
be accelerated, there is strong promise 
that in future years we can absorb both 
the necessary synthetic output and the 
natural rubber. 

Probably the best statement we can 
make in regard to the future of rubber 
is one we borrow with pride from Major 
Deveraux, “The issue is in doubt.” 


JAPAN 


It would be absurd to suggest that the 
future position of Japan can be seen at 
this time; but a brief recapitulation of 
some of the world’s trade relations, espe- 
cially those of the United States, with 
southeastern Asia will help to make clear 
Japan’s position as an industrial nation. 

Only in the case of silk and a few 
other products, such as crab meat, is 
Japan an important producer of food- 
stuffs or industrial raw materials. ‘These 
two specific products are purchased very 
largely by the United States. In con- 
trast, Japan’s exports of finished goods 
have grown to huge proportions. Prob- 
ably no country of comparable impor- 
tance has made the industrial strides 


that Japan has during the past seventy 


years, unless it is Germany. The mar- 
ket for Japan’s industrial goods is pri- 
marily in the southeastern Asia area. 

The industrialization of Japan has 
been accompanied, until the threat of 
war, by an enlargement of trade with 
the United States. Just as Britain has 
retained an important proportion, about 
30 per cent, of her export trade with 
countries of continental Europe that have 
become industrialized, so the United 
States has had ‘an increasing amount of 
trade with Japan. 

There is no kind of trade that merits 
investigation more than that which would 
serve to answer the question: How does 
industrialization of new areas affect their 
future trade with countries that are al- 
ready industrialized? Although indus- 
trialization of new areas is frequently 
taken to be synonymous with competi- 
tion for old areas, what has been fre- 
quently observed is the very large 
amount of complementary trade that 
continues to take place between indus- 
trialized countries. One explanation for 
the large amount of trade between in- 
dustrial nations is that the high incomes 
and high productivity resulting from 
industrialization promote larger world 
trade; purchases made possible by in- 
creased incomes outweigh the decrease 
in trade resulting from competitive pro- 
duction. The competitive side of this 
picture is called to our attention more 
often than the complementary side, be- 
cause of the frictions aroused by com- 
petitive trade. 

The future position of Japan, if it is 
to be acceptable to the will of the United 
States, will depend upon an increase in 
the world’s prosperity. Certainly an in- 
crease in the prosperity of the other 
countries of southeastern Asia would pro- 
vide an enlarged market for other indus- 
trialized areas. It is desirable that there 
continue to be recognition of the problem . 
that will face the victorious United Na- 
tions in dealing with Japan after the 
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war. ‘There must be reasonable recog- 
nition of Japan’s economic aspirations 
after her military aspirations have ex- 
pired. ; 
The lessons of the past ten years that 
must be learned, if there is to be a bal- 
anced solution of the Japanese problem, 
are not easy to uncover. The develop- 
ment of the rayon industry in the depres- 
sion of the early 1930’s produced a dras- 
tic decline in the price of silk, Japan’s 
leading export commodity. ‘The price 
of silk fell 75 per cent between the late 
1920’s and the middle of the 1930's. 
This decline in the income earned by the 
Japanese through the production of silk 
accelerated the Japanese shift to other 
industrial lines, the greatest of which was 
probably cotton textiles. Against Ja- 
pan’s cotton textiles we raised new and 
rigid forms of barriers, primary among 
which were new tariffs and the import 
quotas imposed by us against Japan in 


the Philippine Islands, in the British Em- 
pire, and in other empire areas in south- 
eastern Asia. 

Should an Atlantic Charter be formu- 
lated for southeastern Asia, one of its 
points, in addition to the freedom from 
fear that is to be secured by the military 
defeat of Japan, might well be a provi- 
sion for freedom from want. Perhaps 
such freedom from want could be se- 
cured, in part at least, by a combination 
of low-priced manufactures from Japan 
and an accelerated rate of adaptation by 
older industrial countries—adaptations 
directed at relieving the older industrial 
nations of the necessity for placing the 
products of their less efficient industries 
in competition on the world market, since 
these industries are frequently the very 
efficient industries of newer countries. 
On the other hand, more drastic meas- 
ures in economic relations with Japan in 
the future may be required. 


Dr. Arthur R. Upgren is vice-president and econo- 
mist of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, and 
director of research for the Manitoba-Minnesota Proj- 
ect of the University of Minnesota for the study o! 
postwar international agreements with special reference 
to the Prairte’ Provinces of Canada and the Centra! 
Northwest United States. He has also served as pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Minnesota and 
in various capacities with government agencies; mosè 
recently as chief of the National Economics Unit of the 
Department of Commerce (1941-42), his work being 
in the field of domestic postwar planning. 


Capital Investment in Southeastern Asia 
and the Philippines 


By Hetmout G. CALLIS 


OUTHEASTERN ASIA represents 

a problem of international rela- 
tions in the broadest sense of the term. 
This problem was, and still is, to in- 
corporate an underdeveloped area of 
great national wealth into our inter- 
dependent world of trade and industry. 
The peoples of southeastern Asia had 
not had experience with introducing, 
operating, and organizing large-scale 
production in agriculture and industry. 
For this reason foreign entrepreneur in- 
vestment—the enterprises, mines, and 


plantations of foreign business men— 
became the connecting link between 
southeastern Asia and the outside world. 
In forging this link, white and yellow 
men were brought into positions of eco- 
nomic authority among peoples of dif- 
ferent race and culture. Whatever plans 
may be drawn up after the war, a 
knowledge of the prewar situation will 
be needed. To promote such knowl- 
edge is the intent of the following sur- 
vey of capital investment in southeast- 
ern Asia. 


TABLE 1—EsTIMATE OF FOREIGN (EXCLUDING CHINESE) INVESTMENTS IN 
SOUTHEASTERN ÅSIA, LATEST DATE ! 


(In million U. S. dollars) 


Entre- 





Country preneur Per Cent Rentier Per Cent Total Per Cent Year 
Netherlands Indies 1,411 62.3 37.7 2,264 100 1937 
British Malaya 372 81.8 83 18.2 455 100 1937 
Thailand 90 72.6 l 34 21.4 124 100 1938 
Philippine Islands 315 83.8 61 16.2 376 100 1935 
Burma 225 96.6 8 3.4 233 100 1939 
French Indo-China 302 78.6 82 21.4 384 100 1938 
Formosa 150 75.0 50 25.0 200 100 1939 

Total 2,865 71.9 1,171 29.0 4,036 100 


UNITED STATES INVESTMENTS 


The role played by United States 
capital in southeastern Asia is relatively 
modest. The total American invest- 
ment in the whole area was estimated 
to amount to $800,000,000 in 1936.7 


1H. G. Calis, Foreign Capital tn Southeast 
Asia (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942), p. 108. In this survey table, the ex- 
change rates chosen were the averages for the 
years in which the respective investments were 
made. 

2 All sums of money in this article are ex- 
pressed in United States dollars unless other- 
wise designated. 


The great bulk of these holdings is en- 
trepreneurial è capital, and the economic 
basis of most of them can be found in 
Opportunities for import and export 
trade with the United States. 


The Philippines 


America’s economic stake in the 
Philippines is only $200,000,000, or not 
much more than 1 per cent of total 


8 Entrepreneur investments are also called di- 
rect or business investments. They stand in 
contrast to rentier or portfolio investment, such 
as government bonds, and so forth. 
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United States investments in the whole 
world, and approximately 25 per cent 
of her total investments in southeastern 
Asia.‘ 

United States holdings of Philippine 
Government bonds is by far the most 
important item in rentier holdings in 
the Islands. The latest available fig- 
ures place the United States holdings of 
government and government-guaranteed 
bonds at 37.5 million United States dol- 
lars for the year ending December 31, 
1939.5 The holdings of bonds formed 
only about 20 per cent of the total 
American investment before the present 
war, and have been rapidly declining. 

The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1935 estimated the total value 
of American entrepreneurial capital to 
approximate $163,500,000.2 Of this 
amount, almost $111,350,000 repre- 
sented the book value of machinery 
and equipment. The rest were com- 
paratively small investments in land 
and buildings, and current assets. In 
1935 American capital played an im- 
portant role in 189 different concerns. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the total 
American business capital was invested 
in mining, utilities, sugar centrals, plan- 
tations, and merchandising. 


With regard to industries based on 


agricultural products, the strength of 
American capital lay in the control of 
mills and other processing machinery. 
In the sugar industry American capital 
was said to control about one-third of 
the sugar centrals, with an amount of 
$22,400,000. In caconut, rubber, and 
abaca plantations, American capital had 
a share of $19,700,000. With invest- 
ments of $5,500,000 in mills and re- 
fineries for the processing of coconuts, 

4 United States Tariff Commission, Philip- 
pine Trade Report No. 118, 1937, pp. 189 ff. 

5 United States Department of Commerce, 
Tke Balance of International Payments of the 
United States (Washington, 1940), p. 80. 

6 United States Tariff Commission, op. cit. 
p. 191. 


the United States was far ahead of 
other nationalities. 

Mining has become the most impor- 
tant item in the last decade. United 
States holdings in this field were valued 
at $37,900,000,’ with ownership of 
about 60 per cent of the total gold re- 
serve of the area. In addition, the out- 
put of base metals such as iron, copper, 
chromium, and manganese has increased 
by leaps and bounds in recent years,® 
American capital playing a leading role 
in most of these new mining fields. 

The great concerns included in the 
public utility classification were all 
American-controlled and represented a 
capital of $31,850,000.° If holdings in 
transportation and water systems are 
added, Americans controlled almost 44 
per cent of public service ‘enterprises in 
the Philippines in 1938.>° 

Further details on the distribution of 
United States capital in tHe area may 
be found in Table 2. 


TABLE 2—Amenrican BUSINESS INVESTMENTS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES AS OF JUNE 30, 1935 12 


(Thousands U. S. dollars) 


MINING s eseidirokarererr itai 37,941 
Public utilities .............. 31,850 
Sugar centrals .............. 22,425 
Plantations 0.25 ss0ei areas ces 19,745 
Merchandising .............. 17,980 
DAUM DOR 668s Aa bue one erwin 6,000 
Transportation ............. 5,990 
Coconut products ........... 5,545 
General manufactures ....... 4,600 
Miscellaneous ............... 4,573 
Engineering ...........0000. 3,850 
Embroidery ..............6- 3,000 


T United States Department of Commerce, 
World Economic Review, 1926, p 264 

8 Report of the Bureau of Insular Affairs on 
Philippine Farm Industries revised as of July 
31, 1935, and reviewed in the Manila Bulletin, 
May 8, 1936. 

° United States Tariff Commission, op. cit., 
p. 192. 

10 “Utilities in the Philippines,” New York 
Times, March 13, 1938. 

11 United States Tariff Commission, op. cht., 
p. 191, 
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The N etherlands Indies 


In 1935, American holdings of East 
Indian dollar bonds amounted to the 
small sum of $24,400,000, consisting of 
long-term corporation bonds." 

As to business investments, the Ameri- 
cans, like the British, showed a defi- 
nite preference for staple commodities 
of strategic importance, especially rub- 
ber and oil. The United States Rub- 
ber Company, the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, and the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., have 
gone in for large plantation holdings 
in the area. In 1935, American in- 
vestments in rubber were valued at 
$27,500,000. 

Before the present war Americans con- 
trolled approximately 40 per cent of the 
oil interests in the Dutch colony through 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey and the Socony Vacuum Corporation. 
Their subsidiary, the Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Company,** was reported to own 
properties in the Indies of no less than 
$70,000,000 in 1936. A four-million- 
dollar plant for the manufacture of high- 
octane aviation gasoline had been com- 
pleted before the outbreak of the present 
war, by a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

American trading and banking houses 
bring the total of American capital in the 
Netherlands Indies close to $100,000,- 
000.15 


British Malaya 
In 1936 the United States Department 


13 Cleona Lewis, America’s Stake m Inter- 
national Investments (Washington, 1938), p. 
664. 

18 Cleona Lewis, op cit, p. 590 , 

14 Incorporated in Delaware, September 7, 
1933, as a consolidation of the Far Eastern 
businesses, properties, and assets of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) and of the Socony 
Vacuum Corporation. ’ 

18 See also A. Vandenbosch, “The Nether- 
lands Colonial Balance Sheet,” Southern Eco- 
nomic Journal, Jan. 1938, p. 329. 


of Commerce counted a total of seven- 
teen American companies with holdings 
of $23,700,000 in British Malaya. Rub- 
ber plantations and organizations for 
purchasing and shipping crude rubber 
were the most important. Tin mines 
were operated by American interests and, 
along with the distribution of petroleum 
products, made up the bulk of the re- 
mainder.*® 


Indo-China, Thailand, Burma 


Only eight American companies with 
holdings of about $3,300,000 are doing 


- business in Indo-China and Thailand.’ 


In Burma, the American Socony Vac- 
uum Corporation had an interest in the 
oil distribution business, though the 
holdings were small. i 


BRITISH [INVESTMENTS 
Until 1941, British capital had a posi- 
tion of uncontested preponderance in 
three key areas of southeastern Asia: 
Malaya, Burma, and Thailand. British 
influence was dominant, not only in trade 
and industry, but also in the exploita- 

tion of strategic raw materials. 


British Malaya ' 

In 1937 the public indebtedness of 
the colony stood at approximately 105,- 
000,000 Straits dollars (about 60,000,- 
000 United States dollars). Not less 
than two-thirds of the government bonds ' 
were in the hands of British subjects, 
many of them residents in the colony. 

Great Britain, the metropolitan power, 
was-—with more than 70 per cent of the 
total--the leading nation in business in- 
vestments. 

Up to the end of 1941 the greater 
part of the rubber industry and, of 
course, the rubber market were con- 
trolled by the British, with an invest- 


16 United States Department of Commerce, 
American Direct Investments in Foreign Coun- 
tries (Washington, 1929), p. 27. 

17 Thid., p. 16. 
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ment of roughly $200,000,000. Com- 
panies domiciled in the British Empire 
owned 1,100,000 acres planted with rub- 
ber. With regard to other agricultural 
crops, the British had considerable inter- 
ests in coconut and oil-palm plantations. 

In all fields of mining activity, British 
capital played the chief role. The hold- 
ings of British tin-dredging companies 


amounted to about $50,000,000 in 1936. . 


In the Federated Malay States alone, 
about forty British companies were en- 
gaged in tin dredging. The British- 
owned Pahang Consolidated Company’s 
mine was one of the largest lode tin 
mines in the world. In tin smelting the 
British “Straits Trading Company” and 
the equally British “Eastern Smelting 


Company” had a virtual monopoly. Up _ 


to the conquest of Singapore, the British 
Malayan companies retained control of 
the greater part of the world’s tin smelt- 
ing. Coal was also mined in substantial 
quantities in Malaya, and, more impor- 
tant, as a rare strategic mineral, tung- 
sten. The bulk of this ore came from a 
single British-owned mine at Pulai in 
Perak, its large production making the 
Federated Malay States the fourth larg- 
est producer of tungsten ores in the 
world. 


Burma 7 


More than 90 per cent of the total 
investments in Burma were British or 
British-controlled. This was partly to 
be explained by Britain’s strong mili- 
tary and economic interest in Burma’s 
great wealth in strategically indispen- 


sable products—mineral oil, metals, and. 


some rubber. Two-thirds of the foreign 
capital working in Burma before its con- 
quest was invested in these key products. 

In 1939 British holdings of govern- 
ment and industrial securities amounted 
to about $9,000,000, three-fourths of 
which consisted of railroad and indus- 
trial bonds. The rest was made up of 
two sterling loans of the City and the 


Port of Rangoon. In contrast to busi- 
ness investments, these holdings were 
very small indeed. 

Burma is the world’s greatest producer 
of teakwood, and exported more than 
$13,000,000 of it in 1937-38. The total 
investments of the Burmese lumber in- 
dustry were, conservatively valued, about 
$15,000,000 and represented almost ex- 
clusively’ British holdings. 

The rubber-growing district is com- 
paratively small in Burma. The British 
owned 35,000 acres in rubber planta- 
tions, which comprised the majority of 
Burmese estates over 100 acres in size. 
Altogether, British holdings in Burmese 
plantations, even if investments in tea 
and other planting companies were in- 
cluded, hardly exceeded $5,000,000. 

Concessions for the exploitation of. 
Burmese oil fields were granted only to 
British concerns. As a result, the ex- . 
traction and distribution of Burmese 


‘petroleum was almost exclusively in the 


hands of three great Hritish-controlled 
corporations. The total of British hold- 
ings in Burmese oil before the present 
conflict might well be valued at roughly 
$72,000,000. 

In the field of mining, a few great 
British corporations were predominant. 
By far the most important was -the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd. Besides hav- 
ing been one of the largest silver and 
lead producers in the world, this com- 
pany also extracted considerable quanti- 
ties of other ores. There are two other 
metals in the production of which Burma 
ranks among the main world producers— 
tin and tungsten. Since 1928, produc- 
tion of these two strategic minerals has 
doubled and tripled, respectively. Brit- 
ish and British-controled holdings in 
Burmese mining amounted to almost 
$70,000,000 according to recent esti- 
mates. 

Navigation on the Irrawaddy River 
was controlled by the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
and Airways Company, a private British 
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concern. The railways were taken over 
by the colonial government of Burma 
after the separation of Burma from In- 
dia in 1937. Altogether, British hold- 
ings in railroads, river navigation, and 
tramways amounted to approximately 
$28,000,000, more than half of which 
was government investment.+® 


Thailand (Siam) 

In 1937-38 Thailand’s total outstand- 
ing foreign debt was about $34,000,000. 
The bonds covering this sum were almost 
exclusively in the hands of British sub- 
jects. 

The bulk of the foreign capital ($90,- 
000,000 in 1938) which entered the 
country for the development of its im- 
portant raw material resources, especially 
tin, timber, and rubber, was British 
capital. 

Thailand, with Burma and Indo- 
China, supplies the world’s teak. Over 
70 per cent of her total area (200,234 
square miles) is still covered by virgin 
forests. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
capital in the timber industry was in 
foreign hands. Two-thirds of the teak 
holdings were purely British, and of the 
six principal companies four were Brit- 
ish. 

Thailand produces only 0.5 per cent 
of the world’s rubber, in contrast to 
Malaya’s 53 per cent. There were only 
a few large foreign-owned plantations 
which produced rubber exclusively. 

British preponderance in the impor- 
tant field of tin mining showed itself in 
the fact that the Thai Chamber of Mines 
at Puket was largely of British member- 
ship. The majority of the tin-dredging 
companies were Australian and United 
Kingdom concerns. 


The Netherlands Indies 
The Dutch “share the wealth” policy 


18 Joint Stock Compantes in British India, 
Commercial Intelligence Department, Delhi, 
1940, 


in the Netherlands Indies towards na- 
tions with parallel interests in trade and 
politics brought the British into posses- 
sion of considerable interests in almost 
every profitable field, including those of 
strategic importance such as oil and rub- 
ber. While the British share in govern- 
ment bonds had shrunk to a rather negli- 
gible amount before the present war, it 
was considerable in the field of entre- 
preneur investment, where it amounted | 
to almost $200,000,000. 

British holdings in estate agriculture 
may be valued as having been approxi- 
mately not much below $80,000,000. 
Almost two-thirds of this sum was in- 
vested in rubber, but there were also 
large interests in sugar, coffee, and tea.?° 

In the Royal Dutch-Shell combine, the 
British held 40 per cent of the capital 
of the two main oil companies: the Ba- 
tavian Company and the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Company. For 1937, the 
British stake in oil production was val- 
ued at about $132,500,000. 


The Philippines 


In the Philippines, American and 
Japanese competition has been a double 
deterrent for the British investor. The 
total British holdings in the Philippines 
have been placed at no more than about 
$45,000,000 in 1935. About half of 
this sum represented holdings in Manila 
Railroad bonds. The remainder was 
business capital invested in two British 
banks, a lumber concession, and import 
and export houses. 


DUTCH INVESTMENTS 


Dutch capital in southeastern Asia 
was rather inconspicuous except in the 
Dutch colonial territory. 


19 Annual report of the Handelsvereenigung 
of Medan, The East Coast of Sumatra in 1937 
(Medan, 1938), pp. 196, 197, quoted in Van 
der Valk’s report for the Geneva Conference 
on Direct Investments, 1939. 
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The Netherlands Indies 


To understand the importance of the 
Netherlands Indies to Dutch economy, 
it is helpful to realize that before the 
conquest of the Netherlands, one-fifth to 
one-tenth of her entire population de- 
pended either directly or indirectly on 
the commerce or the industries of the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Rentier investments, mainly govern- 
ment bonds, represented more than one- 
third of the total foreign investments in 
the area. In 1940 the public debt, in- 
cluding that of municipalities and re- 
gencies, was over $585,000,000.. Indus- 
trial debentures were valued at about 
$125,000,000, The Dutch held the great 
majority of these rentier investments, 
but not more than some 70 per cent of 
the entrepreneur investments. 

Side by side with the private business- 
man, the government had an outstanding 
position as investor in and owner of 
many of the largest enterprises of the 
islands. Altogether, Dutch private and 
government capital in the Indies added 
up to about $1,400,000,000. 

The Dutch share in the production of 
agricultural export commodities was par- 
ticularly large, reaching approximately 
$800,000,000. Rubber and sugar ac- 
counted in about equal parts for almost 
two-thirds of this amount. In coffee and 
tobacco the Dutch interest, reaching 
about $80,000,000, was by far the larg- 
est among those of foreign nationals. 
The monopolistic manufacture of quinine 
and other cinchona derivatives was ex- 
clusively, and the palm-oil industry pre- 
dominantly, in Dutch hands. Teak for- 
ests were all state-owned and the lumber 
industry was a government monopoly. 

Far above all other items was the in- 
terest of the Dutch in mineral oil pro- 
duction, where they held first place 
among all other nationals. Their hold- 
ings in this strategic raw material were, 
before the present conflict, estimated to 


be about $265,000,000. Their holdings 
in oil refining are included in this figure. 

Minerals, too, were of major impor- 
tance in Dutch capital investments. 
Most of the principal <in mines were 
government-owned. After 1937 other 
strategic raw materials, such as bauxite 
and nickel, began to aztract attention 
from private investors. . 

A total of about $185,000,000 of 
Dutch business investments in communi- 
cations and utilities placed this category 
next to agriculture and minerals. The 
chief items were privately owned, though 
there were government-owned as well as 
private railroads and street cars. 


British Malaya 

Total Dutch holdings in Malaya were 
not much below American investments. 
The Dutch had no investments in rub- 
ber, but concentrated more on other agri- 
cultural crops and investments in trade 
and banking. 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS 


French capital in southeastern Asia 
was concentrated in Indo-China and 
played only a minor role in other parts 
of the area. 


French Indo-China 


Inspired by Albert Sarraut’s idea of 
the investment policy of mise en valeur, 
the French Government cuthorized large 
funds for loans between 1931 and 1938. 
These government loans, whose total 
outstanding value in 1937 was about 
$65,000,000, were intended to be used 
mainly for public works, such as railroad 
and highway construction, irrigation, 
sanitation, and other projects.2° Indus- 
trial debentures amounted to only $4,- 
500,000 during 1931-36. 

On an inventory basis we believe that 
it is justifiable to place the profit-yielding 
assets of French companies in Indo- 


20 H. I. Priestley, France Overseas (New 
York, 1938), p. 240. 
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China at close to $300,000,000 in 1938. 
At that time entrepreneur investments 
showed a four-to-one preponderance over 
rentier investments. 

Thanks to the rapid decison of 
rubber production in the last two dec- 
ades, agriculture held the first place with 
about 33 per cent of total holdings. In 
1936 an area of almost 314,000 acres of 
rubber plantations was administered by 
French colonial corporations. The value 
of French rubber holdings before the war 
has been estimated to be over $45,000,- 
000. In 1939 the rubber exports of 
Indo-China reached a volume equal to 
that of the net imports of crude rubber 
into France,” thanks to the paternalistic 
attitude of the government inspired by 
the desire to emancipate France from de- 
pendence upon foreign rubber. 

In addition to rubber, French capital- 
ists were promoting the cultivation of 
tea, coffee, coconuts, sugar cane, and 
even cotton. 

The main product of Indo-Chinese for- 
ests is teakwood, almost a monopoly of 
French firms. Rattan, cinnamon, cam- 
phor, lacquer, and paper-pulp production 
and export were also more or less ex- 
clusively in the hands of French entre- 
preneurs. 

After the depression the French in- 
vested roughly somewhat over $3,000,- 
000 in mining. Coal played the most 
important part in Indo-Chinese mining 
investment, next came tin ore, while zinc, 
tungsten, and gold shared the third place. 

In the field of trade and industry the 
French invested almost $11,000,000 be- 
tween 1931 and 1938. Their investment 
in the cement industry deserves special 
mention; Indo-Chinese cement was ex- 
ported into all countries of the Far East. 

In the last decade public works, elec- 
tric power, and building industries con- 
siderably expanded, largely owing to 
French capital and technical assistance. 


-21 For Eastern Survey, Oct 11, 1939, p. 234. 


_ French entrepreneur investments in this 


field amounted to about $10,000,000 
between 1931 and 1938. 


Netherlands Indies and British Malaya 


In the Netherlands Indies and British 
Malaya, French capital remained very 
much in the background, and informa- 
tion on French holdings is fragmentary. 
In the Dutch East Indies the French, 
like the Belgians, took a special inter- 
est in rubber and oil-palm plantations. 
They also had a substantial share in the 
Royal Dutch Company. An informed 
guess may place French entrepreneur 
investments in the Indies at about 
$35,000,000. 

In Malaya, the French had con- 
siderable interests in tin. It is, how- 
ever, almost impossible to assess the 
value of their holdings at the outbreak 
of the present war, because of the 
reticence of the interested circles and 
the constant changes in the value of the 
French franc. In 1923 the four French 
companies in this field had a combined 
capital of about $650,000.*# There 
were also small French interests in 
rubber. 


GERMAN INVESTMENTS 


German investments in tea and coffee, 
oil palm, cinchona, rubber, and industry 
amounted to not much more than $10,- 
000,000. After the conquest of the 
Netherlands in the spring of 1940, the 
colonial government took over all Ger- 
man property as well as 49 German 
agricultural enterprises, 227 German in-. 
dustrial and commercial establishments, 
and 31 other small German businesses. 
Not much is known as to whether the 
Japanese have returned or intend to re- 
turn that property to their German 
brothers-in-arms. 


22 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Netherlands East Indies and Malaya, 
1923. 
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CHINESE INVESTMENTS 


The Chinese had vast holdings—al- 
most exclusively entrepreneur invest- 
ments—throughout the whole area. It 
is interesting to note that the Chinese 
business investments were created with 
practically no outpayment from China. 
In contrast to the West, it is not the 
business corporation but the Chinese 
family that undertakes entrepreneur in- 
vestments. There were business estab- 
lishments in every country in southeast- 
ern Asia that were owned and managed 
by Chinese families whose home was in 
China and who sent out members of 
their family generation after generation 
to carry on the business. The role of 
the family adds to the extraordinary 
difficulties of estimating the value of 
Chinese holdings in southeastern Asia. 


British Malaya 


The Chinese mace for themselves a 
very important place in British Malaya. 
Vast sums of money were annually sent 
from Malaya to Hong Kong for the sup- 
port of family members living in China. 
In 1930, for example, such remittances 
amounted to about $14,000,000.%% In 
the field of business investments in 
Malaya, the Chinese were a good second 
to the British. Their holdings reached 
approximately a total of $200,000,000. 

Of late years a large number oi 
wealthy Chinese put more surplus 
money into rubber plantations. The 
acreage of Chinese-owned plantations 
was constantly on the increase during 
the last two decades. Also other agri- 
cultural industries, such as the cultiva- 
tion of and trade in tapioca and in 
areca nuts, pineapple canning, and saw- 
milling were partly or entirely in Chi- 
nese hands. In addition, the fishing in- 
dustry was controlled by the Chinese. 

The Chinese had been mining tin in 


2 C.F Remer, Foreign Investments in China 
(New York, 1933), p. 185. 


Malaya long before the British came. 
In the years preceding the Japanese 
conquest, the output from mines owned 
and worked exclusively by Chinese was 
about 36 per cent of the total, while an 
additional 11 per cent came from land 
sublet to Chinese. 

In Malaya, where the Chinese consti- 
tuted the majority of the merchant class 
as they did elsewhere m southeastern 
Asia, the retail trade depended entirely 
upon Chinese shops. 


The Netherlands Indies 


It should be expressly mentioned 
that in the Netherlands Indies, island- 
Chinese investments were not statisti- 
cally separated from Dutch holdings. 
However, on the basis of other informa- 
tion the guess can be made that Chinese 
business capital was worth about $150,- 
000,000 before the outbreak of the 
present war. The Chinese were repre- 
sented in practically every branch of 
agricultural and industrial endeavor. 
They were investors in rubber planta- 
tions and in sugar lands and sugar cen- 
trals. With regard to trade, the Chi- 
nese were the predominant factor in 
nearly every port of the islands. 


The Philippines 


The Chinese were economically per- 
haps, and numerically certainly, the 
most powerful foreign group in the 
Islands. Millions of Filipinos had to 
rely upon them for many of the neces- 
sities of life. With an investment of 
$25,000,000 in the retail trade alone, 
predominance of Chinese in this field 
was indisputable. The total of their 
business investments in the Common- 
wealth has been estimated as reaching 
$100,000,000. This would place them 
in second place (next to the Americans) 
among „mation of other countries 
doing/Dusiness in Islands before the 
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The Chinese owned not less than 75 
per cent of the 2,500 rice mills in the 
Islands, and over 10 per cent of the 
capital invested in the lumber industry. 

In commerce and industry the Chi- 
nese were prominent in warehousing 
and marketing, shoe making, and the 
cordage business. They had a con- 
siderable influence in banking. Be- 
cause Chinese profits could ‘not be sent 
back to China on account of the Sino- 
Japanese war, about 50 new corpora- 
tions with a capital of $750,000 came 
into existence between 1937 and 1939. 
It has also been said that a great deal 
of money was invested by Chinese in 
real estate during that period. 


Thatland 


Chinese business investments in Thal- 
land were very probably equal in 
amount to the entrepreneurial invest- 
ments of all other foreigners in the 
country put together. A conservative 
estimate should value them at about 
$100,000,000. As in other regions of 
southeastern Asia, Chinese in Thailand 
owned the rice mills, they cultivated 
rubber and sugar cane, and they con- 
trolled the fishing industry. They also 
were active in the field of mining, espe- 
cially tin. In the internal trade as well 
as in several smaller home industries, 
they occupied an unrivaled position. 
Before the Sino-Japanese conflict Chi- 
nese remittances from Thailand to 
Hong Kong reached an average of five 
to six million United States dollars. Its 
economic power has made the Chinese 
minority a target for national animosi- 
ties. 


French Indo-China 


The Chinese, an exceedingly power- 
ful racial minority in French Indo- 
China, were, next to European capital- 
ists, the leaders in trade and industry. 
Here as elsewhere they sent large sums 


back to China, though they were re- 
ported to reinvest at least part of their 
savings and profits in Indo-Chinese 
business enterprises. Remer, in his in- 
vestigation of Chinese remittances in 
1931, placed the funds sent from Indo- 
China at 5,000,000 Hong Kong dollars 
(1,200,000 United States dollars) .*4 

An estimate of Chinese business in- 
vestments in the colony has never been 
attempted, but on the basis of several 
known factors it is safe to place the 
entrepreneurial investments at roughly 
$80,000,000 in 1938. 

The Chinese monopolized the entire 
rice trade, owned about 90 per cent of 
the rice mills, and controlled roughly 
half of the wholesale trade in corn, and 
a great variety of tropical products. In 


rubber production as well as in mining, 


however, their importance was much 
smaller than in other countries of the 
region. As agriculturalists they owned 
and worked most of the pepper planta- ` 
tions situated in Cambodia and in 
Cochin China on the shores of the Gulf 
of Siam. The retail business was also 
almost entirely in their hands. They 
owned tanneries, sawmills, soap and 
match factories, and mechanical work- 
shops in the big cities, and played a 
prominent role in a number of light in- 
dustries. 


Burma 


The role of the Chinese was less sig- 
nificant in Burma than in other countries 
of southeastern Asia. Here he was pri- 
marily a shopkeeper or a small trader, 
a rice-mill or timber-mill owner, a pawn- 
shop or liquor-shop licensee, or an arti- 
san. There were a few Chinese-owned 
estates, and in the Mergui district some 
of the tin was smelted locally by Chi- 
nese in small furnaces. Before this war, 
Chinese business holdings in the colony 
hardly exceeded $14,000,000. 


24 C, F. Remer, op. cit., pp. 179 ff., table p. 
185. 
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JAPANESE INVESTMENTS 
The Philippines 

The fact that a part of the Japanese 
investment is listed in Filipino names 
makes it difficult to assess the value of 
Japanese direct investments in the Is- 
lands. We know, however, that Japa- 
nese holdings have greatly increased in 
recent years. An estimate of $25.000,- 
000 to $30,000,000 for Japan’s total 
entrepreneur investments in the Islands 
will be as near to the truth as can be 
ascertained on the basis of available in- 
formation.” 

The largest field of Japanese enter- 
prise was in abacá cultivation, and be- 
fore the war the Japanese controlled both 
production and distribution of about one- 
third of the abac4 output of the Philip- 
pines. In addition, Japanese capital was 
concentrated in timber lands, coconut 
plantations, and, to a smaller degree, 
corn and rice cultivation. Altogether, 
Japanese holdings in agriculture and for- 
estry may be placed at $10,00C,000. 
The Japanese also had a strong interest 
in fishing and canning.*® 

Base-metal mining such as manganese 
(the Philippine-Nippon Mining Com- 

26 Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
United Kingdom Memorandum No. 8 “Capi- 
tal Investment in Colonial Territories,” Inter- 
national Studies Conference, Tenth Session, 
Paris, 1937. 

28 Generoso P. Provido, Japanese Interests in 


the Philippines (Stanford University, 1935), p. 
57, 


pany) and copper, also chromium and 
iron, attracted Japanese investors. How- 
ever, such investments were for various 
reasons not always openly made, and are 
therefore difficult to assess. Since they 
were devised as an instrument for con- 
trol of mineral resources, they were 
made in the form of nct inconsiderable 
Japanese “loans” to individuals or com- 
panies. 

In recent years, the installation of 
Japanese textile factories in the Islands, 
as well as of numerous enterprises for 
underwear, hosiery, and cotton, took 
place as an economic countermove 
against the quota limitation of Japanese 
products effected in 1935. 


The Netherlands Indies 


The earlier investments in the Dutch 
East Indies were in sugar, tea, and oil- 
palm cultivation, but more recently the 
Japanese entered the field of rubber and 
oil, The total business investments may 
be estimated at $12,000,000 in 1937. 


Britisk Malaya 


Before the war, Malayan iron was the 
most important non-Japanese source of 
supply for Japan’s steel industry. Japa- 
nese iron production in the three Un- 
federated Malay States of Johore, Treng- 
ganu, and Kelantan alone was about half 
of the Japanese iron ore imports in 1937. 
One of the Japanese iron mines in Treng- 
ganu is also an importent producer of 
manganese. 
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The Chinese in Southeastern Asia and the Philippines 


By Patricia G. BARNETT 


HE economic and political interests 

of the four and a half million Chi- 
nese and the undetermined millions more 
persons with part Chinese blood resident 
in southeastern Asia and the Philippines 
must be considered in determining the 
postwar status of countries in that area. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION INTO 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


For some fifteen centuries, Chinese 
emigrated from China’s coastal prov- 
inces, chiefly Kwangtung and Fukien, 
to the islands and the lands bordering the 
China Sea and the Bay of Bengal. His- 
tory has not recorded any peculiarly 
“Chinese” period of migration. (Indians, 
Arabs, Malays, Javanese, and other peo- 
ples were traveling, trading, and settling 
also) or any deliberate political motiva- 
tion behind the gradual flow of Chinese 
to that area. On the contrary, during 
later centuries, in fact until almost the 
close of the nineteenth century, the Chi- 
nese Government forbade its citizens to 
go abroad, branding those who disobeyed 
traitors to their ancestors’ graves. Those 
Chinese who did emigrate were usually 
' poor, illiterate, and driven by over- 
crowded conditions at home and a desire 
to improve their economic position.? 

Until the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the majority of Chinese in 
southeastern Asia were traders sailing in 
their junks between ports, only a few 
settling permanently. The period of 
largest immigration was at the close of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
present century, after the Chinese Gov- 
ernment had raised its ban on emigra- 
-tion, when Western political controls 
were bringing peace and security, and 


1Ta Chen, Emigrant Communities in South 
China (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1940), Introduction. 
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when Western capital was being invested 
in large rubber plantations and tin mines. 
Even in that period of large-scale immi- 
gration, a large proportion of the Chinese 
entering southeastern Asia came as tem- 
porary laborers, who returned home for 
their old age. 

During that period Chinese coolies 
were brought from China under an in- 
denture system to work in the mines and 
on the plantations of southeastern Asia, 
particularly in British Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies. Under this system 
Chinese were recruited in China some- 
times by forceful means. Their passage 
was paid for them, but they were under 
contract to work off its cost after their 
arrival in southeastern Asia. In the 
Netherlands Indies the contract often 
involved a penal sanction. The contract 
system was abolished in Malaya in 1914. 
The penal sanction in the Netherlands 
Indies was to have been completely elimi- 
nated by 1946. 

The world-wide economic depression 
in the 1930’s was particularly hard on 
the industries where most Chinese labor- 
ers were employed. Many of them re- 
turned voluntarily to China; others were 
repatriated under government schemes. 
During the same period a growing feeling 
of national self-consciousness among the 
indigenous inhabitants of large parts of 
the area and a desire on the part of West- 
ern rulers to improve native welfare, 
added to the problem of unemployment, 
resulted in strict limitations of Chinese 
immigration. 

In the period just preceding the pres- 
ent war in the Pacific, the size of the 
Chinese population in southeastern Asia 
appeared to be stabilized. The largest 
concentrations of Chinese were in British 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. The 
population figures are given, in round 
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numbers, in Table 1. Estimates of per- 
sons with a noticeatle amount of Chinese 
blood ran to 3,000,000'in Thailand, over 
1,000,000 in Indo-China, 1,700,000 in 
Burma, and 750,000 in the Philippines. 


TABLE i—NuMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 
OF CHINESE IN SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
Prior To PRESENT WAR IN 
THE PACIFIC 


tal Ch oe Chinese 
To nese |o ese 
Countries Population | Population | in Total 
Population 

Malaya 5,000,000 2,000,000 40.0 
Netherlands 

Indies 60,060,000 1,200,000 + 2.0 
Thailand 14,500,006 500,000 34 
Indo-China | 23,500,000 400,000 17 
Burma 14,500,900 +; 190,990 -+ 1,3 
Philippines 17,060,000 125,000 0.7 


Chinese immigrants displaying pioneer 
qualities of courage, physical endurance, 
thrift, and ability to work hard had pene- 
trated to the most interior jungle villages 
of British Malaya, Thailand, Borneo, 
and Indo-China, and to the most remote 
islands of the Philippines and Nether- 
lands Indies archipelagoes. Until 1910 
most of the Chinese immigrants were 
men. Thereafter, Chinese women came 
in large numbers and set up purely Chi- 
nese homes. 

No figures are available giving the 
nurhber of Chinese who were permanent 
residents of southeastern Asia. Some 
Chinese families, particularly in Ma- 
lacca, Penang, Singapore, Batavia, and 
other urban centers, had lived in those 
towns for more than three centuries. 
In general, most of the laborers and 
skilled artisans were recent immigrants. 
The permanent residents had settled as 
traders, shopkeepers, bankers, and so 
forth, in the larger towns and cities. 
Kuala Lumpur, capital of the Federated 
Malay States, and Bangkok, capital of 
Thailand, were founded by Chinese. In 
recent years, 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Singapore, 49 per cent of Penang, 
35 per cent of Malacca, 16 per cent of 





Batavia, 25 per cent of Saigon, and 75 
per cent of Cholon (rice trading center in 
Indo-China) were Chinese. In these and 
other cities of southeastern Asia, as well 
as in the country districts, -Chinese far 
outnumbered Westerners, and, except in 
British Malaya, were themselves far out- 
numbered by the indigenous inhabitants. 
Thus, in terms of proportional popula- 
tion, they were a middle group between 
natives and rulers. 


ECONOMIC INTERESTS 


Economically also, by 1941 the Chi- 
nese constituted a middle class in south- 
eastern Asia. A Chinese scholar at- 
tempting recently to explain their role 
wrote that Chinese traders were the first 
people to act as middlemen in south- 
eastern Asia. In parts of the region 
where they were barred from owning 
land, where they lacked capital for in- 
vestment, and where they were not per- 
mitted to enter local governments, they 
were forced by circumstance into the 
middle role of traders.? As such, they 
became an integral part of the economic 
structure of southeastern Asia. They 
controlled the retail trade, they were 
the small shopkeepers, the merchants, 
the moneylenders, the collectors of native 
produce. They performed hundreds of 
small services of process.ng and distribu- 
tion between the peasant producers and 
the large-scale Western importing and 
exporting houses. Some of them grew 
very wealthy and became investors in 
rubber, sugar, tin, and other large in- 
dustries. The bulk, while improving 
their economic position, remained com- 
fortable middlemen and laborers em- 
ployed on large plantat.ons or in mines 
owned by their own countrymen or by 
foreigners. 

Chinese economic interests in south- 
eastern Asia between the first World 
War and the present war fell in three 
important categories: fizst, Chinese had 

2 Ta Chen, op. cit., p. 63. 
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an important share in the financing, proc- 
essing, and distribution of rice and fish, 
the basic foods of southeastern Asia; 
second, they were engaged in the produc- 
tion and processing of the leading agri- 
cultural and mineral commodities ex- 
ported to world markets; and third, they 
helped to finance, distribute, and process 
a multitude of minor export and import 
commodities. 


Rice and fish 


In the first category, Chinese held key 
positions. For decades they controlled 
the collection of rice from native pro- 
ducers, the milling of it, its export from 
Indo-China and Thailand, and its im- 
port into and distribution in Malaya, the 
Philippines, and the Netherlands Indies. 
Even in Burma, where large European 
houses managed the export of most of 
the rice, Chinese had a major share in 
its collection and milling. Chinese rice 
merchants and their local agents fre- 
quently loaned money to impoverished 
rice growers, forcing their debtors later 
to sell their crop below the market price. 
In this way Chinese dealers often had 
local producers indebted to them over 
long periods. Chinese rice merchants in 
certain areas maintained through their 
guilds a monopoly of the rice trade by 
not permitting dealers of other nationali- 
ties to participate in their informal rice 
exchanges. 

In recent years Chinese are said to 
have owned 80 per cent of the rice mills 
in Indo-China, 80 to 90 per cent in Thai- 
land, 75 per cent in the Philippines, 23.7 
per cent in Burma, and the majority in 
British Malaya and the Netherlands In- 
dies. The Chinese share in the rice trade 
was further strengthened by the fact that 
Chinese merchants in the exporting coun- 
tries sent their product to Chinese mer- 
chants in the importing countries and 
at the entrepôt centers of Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 

The Chinese share in the fishing in- 
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dustries of southeastern Asia was rather 
similar to their share in rice. In gen- 
eral, natives fished in rivers or lakes or 
from flimsy boats at sea, using most of 
their catch at home. Fish for the cities 
was bought up by Chinese dealers and 
brought to Chinese cleaning, salting, dry- 
ing, smoking, and canning firms at Bagan 
Si Api Api on the east coast of Sumatra, 
at Do Son in the Tonkin delta, at the 
Grand-Lac in Cambodia, at Manila, Gua- 
gua, and Capiz in the Philippines, and, 
most important of all, at Singapore. Chi- 
nese firms in Singapore processed and re- 
exported fish brought down the coast in 
Chinese junks from Thailand, Indo- 
China, and the Netherlands Indies. 


Agricultural and mineral products 


The second category of Chinese eco- 
nomic interests was in the production 
and distribution of several strategically 
important agricultural and mineral com- 
modities exported from southeastern Asia 
to world markets. These were: rubber 
from British Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, Indo-China, and Thailand; tin 
from the same countries and from 
Burma; petroleum products from the 
Netherlands Indies; iron ore from Ma- 


' laya, the Philippines, and Indo-China; 


and several other metals produced in 
smaller quantities. 

Chinese, working either as laborers for 
Malay chieftains or on their own and 
using ingenious but primitive methods, 
mined gold, silver, tin, lead, zinc, and 
coal in southeastern Asia before West- 
erners penetrated the region. British 
capital was slow to invest in Malayan tin 
mines. Before 1912, Chinese interests 
held 80 per cent of the capital invested, 
while British interests held only 20 per 
cent. However, with the introduction of 
large machine-run dredges, more British 
capital was attracted to tin, and by 1935 
British companies controlled the tin in- 


8 Bulletin Economique de L’Indochine, 1939, 
no. 2, p. 365. 
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dustry, holding 66 per cent of the capital 
as against 34 per cent belonging to Chi- 
nese interests. In addition, British firms 
owned the largest tin smelters in Singa- 
` pore, in Penang, and in Great Britain. 

In contrast to Malaya, there were no 
Chinese-owned tin mines in the Nether- 
lands Indies, the government itself own- 
ing the mines. Ownership of the Thai 
tin mines, the majcrity of which lay just 
over the border from Malaya on the neck 
of the peninsula, was divided between 
Chinese and Australian-British compa- 
nies. 

Although the proportionate share of 
Chinese capital invested in Malayan tin 
mines decreased, the importance of Chi- 
nese labor in the mines remained. In 
British Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, 
and Thailand, labor in the mines was 
almost entirely Chinese. Most of the 
labor force in the Japanese-owned iron 
mines in Malaya,’ part.of the labor force 
in the Philippine iron mines (producing 
for export to Japan), and part of the 
labor working the lead, tin, and silver 
mines of Burma, the coal, iron, and tin 
mines of Indo-China, and the manganese 
mines of the Philippines and Malaya, 
was Chinese. 

Chinese did not play so important a 
role in the petroleum industry of the 
Netherlands Indies, but at Tarakan, the 
vital oil center off the east coast of Bor- 
neo, Chinese were employed as laborers 
and: formed 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion.® 

Chinese laborers have not predomi- 
nated on rubber plantations to the same 
extent as in the mines of southeastern 
Asia. Chinese were frequently owners 
of rubber holdings. A few of the larger 


4 Lennox A. Mills, Britisk Rule in Eastern 
Asia (Minneapolis: University’ of Minnesota 
Press, 1942), p. 179. 

5 During 1937 and 1938, Chinese coolies in 
these mines struck in anger at Japan’s invasion 
of China. Thereafter, Japanese, Indian, and 
other labor was used. 

8 Far Eastern Survey, July 17, 1940, p. 172. 


plantations, many of the medium-size 
plantations in Malaya and the Indies, 
and very many of the small holdings 
throughout the region were Chinese- 
owned. Chinese were <ollectors of and 
dealers in native rubber, In Thailand, 
Chinese were the owners, operators, col- 
lectors, financiers, and growers of rubber. 


Export and import commodities 


The third category of Chinese eco- 
nomic interests involved a wide variety 
of agricultural and processing industries 
which fall outside the categories of basic 
foods or strategic exports. 

Chinese cultivated sugar and operated 
sugar centrals in Java. They were 
prominent in the production of pepper in 
the Indies, Thailand, and Indo-China. 


_For years Chinese labcr made possible 


the development of large tobacco planta- 
tions in Sumatra. 

Chinese were the collectors of copra 
from natives, and were engaged in dry- 
ing, crushing, exporting, or reselling coco- 
nuts to exporters throughout southeast- 
ern Asia. In Malaya, Chinese produced 
most of the pineapples and owned all the 
pineapple canning factories in Singapore. 
They engaged in logging. They owned 
sawmills in Singapore which handled 
lumber from the Malayan forests, from 
Sumatra, and from Thailand. They con- 
trolled over 10 per cent of the capital in- 
vested in lumbering in the Philippines, 
and cut and milled 40 per cent of Philip- 
pine timber.” They were the carpenters 
and the workers in metal and leather. 
Industries such as the cultivation of and 
trade in tapioca, areca nuts, green tea, 
tobacco (in Thailand and Indo-China), 
vegetables, pigs, and poultry were partly 
or entirely in Chinese hands. 

In the Philippines, Chinese dealers 
bought up hemp from poor Filipino 
growers and sold it to larger dealers. 

T Joseph R. Hayden, The Philippines: A 


Study in National Development (New York, 
1942), p. 699. - 
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They were prominent in the making of 
shoes, cord, and bags, and owned tobacco 
factories. In the Indies, Chinese middle- 
men used native agents for collecting to- 
bacco, maize, kapok, coffee, dried cas- 
sava, and fruits. Chinese operated large 
batik workshops and cigarette factories. 
In Java they ran the kapok factories and 
were the middlemen and the investors 
in the industry. In Indo-China, they 
owned tanneries, soap and match fac- 
tories, and mechanical workshops. In 
Singapore small Chinese factories pro- 
duced a wide variety of articles, includ- 
ing beer, aerated waters, ice, food, furni- 
ture, and building materials. 


Economic tmportance of Chinese 


It is difficult to find reliable estimates 
of Chinese investments in southeastern 
Asia. Those which do exist do not dis- 
tinguish between investments by citizens 
of China and those by Chinese residents 
of southeastern Asia. No attempt will 
be made to suggest a figure. The reader 
is referred to the article by Helmut G. 
Callis in this volume.*® : 

In 1907 Sir Frank Swettenham paid 
tribute to the role Chinese had played 
in the economic life of British Malaya. 
His statement still applied to Chinese 
throughout southeastern Asia at the out- 
break of the present war. He wrote as 
follows: 


... Their [the Chinese] energy and en- 
terprise have made the Malay States what 
they are today, and it would be impossible 
to overstate the obligation which the Malay 
government and people are under to these 
hard-working, capable, law-abiding aliens. 
They were already the miners and the trad- 
ers, and in some instances the planters and 
the fishermen, before the white man had 
found his way to the peninsula. In all the 
early days it was Chinese energy and in- 


8 See also Helmut G. Callis, Foreign Capital 
in Southeast Asia, with an Introduction by 
Carl F, Remer, New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. 


dustry which supplied the funds to begin 
the construction of roads and other public 
works, and to pay for all the other costs of 
administration. Then they were, and still 
they are, the pioneers of mining. They 
have driven their way into remote jungles, 
cleared the forests, run all risks, and often 
made great gains. They have also paid 
the penalty imposed by an often deadly 
climate. But the Chinese were not al- 
ways miners, they were charcoal burners 
in the days when they had to do their own 
smelting; they were woodcutters, carpen- 
ters, and brickmakers; as contractors they 
constructed nearly all the government build- 
ings, most of the roads and bridges, rail- 
ways and waterworks. They brought all 
the capital into the country when Euro- 
peans feared to take the risk; they were 
the traders and shopkeepers, and it was 
their steamers which first opened regular 
communications between the ports of the 
Malay States. They introduced tens of 
thousands of their countrymen when the 
one great need was labor to develop the 
hidden riches of an almost unknown and 
jungle-covered country, and it is their work, 
the taxation of the luxuries they consume, 
and of the pleasures they enjoy, which has 
provided something like nine-tenths of the 
revenue.® 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATUS 


In contrast to Chinese economic in- 
terests in southeastern Asia, which fol- 
lowed a fairly similar pattern in all the 
countries of the region, the political] 
staius of the Chinese groups in the dif- 
ferent countries varied with the’ geo- 
graphical relation of the countries to 
China, with the historical contacts be- 
tween China and those countries, with 
the relative numbers of the Chinese im- 
migrant groups, with the political condi- 
tion of the natives, and with the attitudes 
of the controlling powers toward the 
Chinese. 

The Chinese, while economically an 
integrated part of the economy of the 
area, were politically and culturally iso- 

9Sir Frank Swettenham, British Malaya 
(London, 1907), pp. 231-33. 
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lated between the natives and the West- 
erners. This explains in part their effort 
to stay together as a group, to educate 
their children in the Chinese language 
and culture, sometimes sending them 
home to China to school, their adherence 
to their old secret societies which they 
had brought with them from China, and 
their keen interest in the progress of 
modern China. The development of the 
last-named interest closely paralleled the 
increasing emphasis on the participation 
of natives in the political, cultural, and 
social life of southeastern Asia at the ex- 
pense of foreign Orientals. Chinese in- 
terests were most important in British 
Malaya, where Chinese represented a 
large proportion oï the population, and 
least important in Burma, where the In- 
dian immigrant group was a much larger 
foreign laboring group. 

The welfare of Chinese groups in 
southeastern Asia can be measured by 
three yardsticks: first, the extent to 
which the Chinese were permitted to en- 
gage in the economic life of the area; 
second, the extent of their participation 
in the government of the area; and third, 
provisions for their social welfare, such 
as education and health. 


British Malaya 

Only two important restrictions on the 
participation of Chinese in British Ma- 
laya’s economic life are observed. First, 
the Malayan governments set aside cer- 
tain large areas of land, called Malay 
Reservations, for the Malays, and at- 
tempted until 1939 to keep the growing 
of rice exclusively in Malay hands. Sec- 
ond, Chinese could not be employed in 
the Malayan Civil Service, although they 
could and did take positions under the 
Straits Civil Service. 

The extent of Chinese participation in 
Malayan governments is more difficult 
to assess. The status of Chinese in 
Malaya was complicated by the fact 
that the peninsula contained seven sepa- 


rate government administrations. Chi- 
nese born in the Straics Settlements, a 
British colony, were British subjects. 
Chinese born in the Federated Malay 
States or in the five Urfederated Malay 
States were “British-protected” subjects 
of the Malay sultans, a fact which irri- 
tated many Chinese who would have 
preferred the status of. British subjects. 
From the early days of British direct 
rule of the Straits Settlements and of 
their indirect rule of the Malay States, 
Chinese were represented on the various 
government councils. The number of 
their representatives did not, however, 
represent their proportionate share of the 
population of Malaya. Government in 
Malaya functioned through an appointed 
and official British majority. Unofficial 
members were included to act as spokes- 
men for different racial and economic 
groups. The majority, even of the un- 
official members among whom usually 
were the Chinese representatives, were 
appointed by the Governor. The Execu- 
tive Council of the Straits Settlements 
had one Chinese memker appointed by 
the Governor for a two-year term. The 
Legislative Council of the Settlements 
had three unofficial Cainese members, 
one each from Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore, and all from the highest 
stratum of Chinese. The Perak State 
Council had, in 1937, twelve Malays, 
seven official Europeans, and seven un- 
official members of which three were 
British, three Chinese, and one Indian. 
On the Council of the Federated Malay 
States in the same year there were six- 
teen official and twelve unofficial mem- 
bers, two of the latter being Chinese.”° 
All the high administrative positions in 
the governments of British Malaya re- 
mained in British hands. Chinese were 
not permitted to belong to the Malayan 


10 Rupert Emerson, Lennox A. Mills, and 
Virginia Thompson, Government and National- 


. ism in Southeast Asia (New York: Institute of 


Pacific Relations, 1942), p. 30. 
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Civil Service, whose members were re- 
quired to be British by birth and of pure 
European blood. The reason given was 
that members of the Malayan Civil Serv- 
ice were eligible for posts in all the Ma- 
lay States, and that Chinese officials 
would not be accepted in dominantly 
Malay States. A special Straits Civil 
Service, to which Chinese, Indians, and 
other Asiatics were admitted, was created 
for certain posts in the Straits Settle- 
ments. Some of the police and magis- 
trates in the Straits Settlements were 
Chinese. The Chinese were represented 
on the Singapore Harbor Board. 

Chinese in Malaya were in a peculiar 
status politically. The appointment of 
a Secretary for Chinese Affairs in 1877 
tended to separate the government of the 
Chinese from the rest of the government. 
The job of the Secretary and his staff 
was to keep the government in touch 
with the Chinese and to be the channel 
for the expression of Chinese viewpoints. 
Gradually an organization was built up 
with branch offices in Singapore, Penang, 
Malacca, and the tin mining areas, with 
a staff of British officials trained in the 
Chinese language and customs. In the 
Unfederated Malay States the Secretari- 
at’s power was advisory, but in practice 
considerable. It regulated conditions of 
labor, supervised Chinese schools, and 
settled semijudicial disputes between 
Chinese. Until 1932, in the Federated 
Malay States it had the right to prose- 
cute Chinese in criminal cases and to 
appear in their defense in civil cases. 
The Secretariat maintained contact with 
corresponding authorities in the Nether- 
lands Indies and, to a less extent, in 
Indo-China.™ 

The Chinese in Malaya had several 
unofficial and entirely Chinese groups 
which exerted some influence politically 
through expressing Chinese viewpoints. 

11 Rupert Emerson, Malaysia: A Study in 


Direct and Indirect Rule (New York, 1937), 
p. 503. 


The Chinese Chambers of Commerce in 
Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and other 
cities of Malaya were influential. They 
maintained contact with China. Their 
opinion was asked unofficially by govern- 
ment members regarding measures which 
would affect the Chinese community. To 
supplement these channels, Chinese Con- 
sultative Committees of leaders of the 
local Chinese British subjects were set 
up in 1933 around Malaya to represent 
the interests of the Straits-born Chinese. 
In 1937 an Advisory Committee on Chi- 
nese Labor was organized for all Malaya. 
In addition, a vigorous Chinese press and 
the staff of the Chinese Consulate inter- 
ested themselves in the welfare of the 
Chinese in Malaya. 

Chinese themselves looked after the 
general social welfare of their group. 
They built hospitals, clinics, and schools, 
and organized social clubs of all sorts. 

The Malayan governments provided 
free primary vernacular education for 
Malays but not for Indians or Chinese. 
Chinese could attend English-language 
schools, the medical school, the school of 
arts and sciences, and the trade schools. 
It was left to private Chinese groups, 
often Chinese District Societies, to pro- 
vide Chinese-language schools for the 
Chinese children born in Malaya. The 
Malayan governments gave small grants- 
in-aid to these privately owned schools 
and tried to supervise them, generally 
without too great success. Many teach- 
ers brought from China privately to 
teach mandarin to Chinese children 
proved an avenue for Kuomintang na- 
tionalist teaching in Malaya. 


Netherlands Indtes 


Chinese in the Netherlands Indies 
were more restricted in their economic 
activities than those in Malaya. There 
were about half as many in the Indies, 
and while they formed by far the largest 
foreign group, they represented only 2 
per cent of the population. Neverthe- 
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less, their economic importance was very 
great and similar to that of the Malayan 
Chinese, although competition with na- 
tives was more severe. 

In the early days Chinese could live 
only in certain specified districts, could 
not travel without special permits, had 
to report daily to local officials while 
en route, and could follow only cartain 
predetermined routes. Not until 1919 
were these petty restrictions entirely 
lifted in Java, and it was 1926 before 
they were eliminated in the Outer Prov- 
inces. 

A further factor limiting the Chinese 
ability to enter the economic life of the 
Indies was a law forbidding the aliena- 
tion of land to foreigners. The effect of 
this law was mitigated by two facts: 
First, the Dutch East India Company 
had sold land to Europeans, Chinese, 
and Arabs, granting the owners owner- 
ship of the soil and rights over the na- 
tive occupiers. These lands, called “pri- 
vate lands,” were not affected by later 
legislation. Second, many Chinese con- 
trolled the use of land because the Indo- 
nesian owners were in debt to them. 
Around 1900, however, the Indies gov- 
ernment, pursuing a policy of protecting 
and elevating the Indonesians, went into 
competition—successfully—with the Chi- 
nese by opening government pawnshops, 
establishing credit banks, and attempting 
to buy up Chinese rights to large es-ates. 

These limitations upon participation 
in the economic life of the Indies helped 
to push the Chinese into the role of mid- 
dlemen. It has been estimated that in 
the 1930’s about 37 per cent of the Chi- 
nese in the Indies were merchants, 31 
per cent engaged in the producticn of 
raw materials, and 20 per cent were in 
industry. Only a few were in public 
service. 

The political status of the Chinese in 


12 Amry Vandenbosch, The Dutch East In- 
dies (Berkeley: University of Celifornia Press, 
1942), p. 250. 


the Indies was also beset by difficulties. 
One problem was the citizenship status 
of those born there. In 1909 a Chinese 
law declared that all children born of a 
Chinese father in China or abroad were 
Chinese citizens. The following year 
the Indies ruled that any person born in 
the Indies was a Dutck: subject. After 
considerable negotiation between the 
Netherlands and China, a consular con-- 
vention was signed by the two coun- 
tries in 1911. One clause stated that 
a Chinese born in Dutch territory was 
a Dutch subject as long as he resided 
there. Upon his return to China he was 
a Chinese subject. If he resided in a 
third country, he had the right to choose 
his status as Chinese citizen or Dutch 
subject.?8 

As in Malaya, the Chinese in the In- 
dies were politically and culturally an 
isolated group. Under the Dutch East 
India Company the Chinese were left 
to themselves under their own leaders. 
Later these leaders carried out govern- 
ment orders and kept the government 
informed of conditions in the Chinese 
communities. In 1848 the Chinese were 
assimilated to the natives, while the few 
Japanese residents were counted as Euro- 
peans. Chinese resented this discrimina- 
tion and felt that they had less protec- 
tion before native courts than they would 
have had before Europ2an courts. In 
1919 Chinese were placed under Euro- ` 
pean civil law but remained under Indo- 
nesian law for criminal cases..* In 1930 
the Indies government expressed the in- 
tention of placing the Chinese on the 
same basis as Europeans. It has been 
suggested that one reason the Dutch 
hesitated to take this stap was that as- 


18 Ta Chen, op. cit. p. 56. 

14 After 1907 individual Chinese were per 
mitted to assimilate to the European group, 
the requirements being know-edge of the Dutch 
language and ownership of property. The obH- 
gations, however, included military service. In 
fact, few Chinese requested assimilation. Van- 
denbosch, op cit., p. 361. 
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similation ‚to Europeans would have 
meant that Chinese would have been 
required to do military service and would 
have outnumbered the Dutch soldiers. 
The Chinese had more representation 
in government in proportion to their 
numbers in the Netherlands Indies than 
in Malaya. In 1931 there were thirty 
Indonesian members of the Volksraad, 
twenty-five Netherlanders, four Chinese, 
‘and one Arab, all Dutch subjects and 
residents of the Indies, and each racial 
‘group having a separate electoral college. 
Chinese were also represented on pro- 
vincial councils. An authority on the 
Netherlands Indies has written: 


Politically the Chinese hold a favored 
position in the Indies. Representation in 
all the legislative bodies is communal and 
the Chinese hold pivotal positions in all 
these bodies. Of the 61 members of the 
Volksraad no fewer than three and no more 
than five may be Chinese, and they hold 
about the same relative number of seats in 
the provincial regency and municipal coun- 
cils. Since the other seats are about equally 
divided between European and natives the 
Chinese hold the balance of power in all 
these bodies.*5 


There have been relatively few Chi- 
nese in civil service positions in the In- 
dies. In 1932, of the over eight thou- 
sand persons in the highest civil service 
rank, fifty-eight were Chinese; in the 
lowest rank of over eighty thousand per- 
sons, 504 were Chinese, 

In 1900 the Indies government estab- 
lished a Bureau of Chinese Affairs. Its 
personnel, like that of the Secretariat for 
Chinese Affairs in Malaya, had to have 
long training in China and in the Indies. 
The aim of the bureau was to keep in 
touch with Chinese and with conditions 
in China. It advised all branches of the 
government and made a bimonthly re- 
port on the Chinese press in the Indies. 

Until 1900 no general education was 
provided for Chinese children (except 

18 Vandenbosch, op. cit, pp. 365-66. 


for children of certain administrative 
officers), and no government subsidies 
were given to Chinese schools. Euro- 
pean schools had been closed to Chinese 
since about 1850. After 1900 the Chi- 
nese themselves organized school socie- 
ties to finance the erection and operation 
of private schools in the Indies and in 
China where their children could receive 
a Chinese education. In 1908 Chinese 
were admitted to native schools, and 
Dutch-Chinese schools giving a Western 
primary education and admitting only 
Chinese students were established.?® In 


1909 the Indies government started to 


subsidize private Chinese schools. By 
1931 it was estimated that there were 
107 Dutch-Chinese schools with about 
25,000 pupils, and 600 Chinese schools 
with 30,000 pupils. 


Burma 


The Chinese group represented such 
a small proportion of Burma’s popula- 
tion and was so outnumbered by the 
Indian immigrant group that it was rela- 
tively free to pursue its economic activi- 
ties. 
Politically the status of the Chinese 
group was influenced by three facts: 
first, that Burma had a land frontier 
with China which was not finally de- 
limited until 1941; second, that across 
this frontier ran caravan routes (recently 
the Burma Road and perhaps eventually 
a railroad) along which Yunnanese la- 
borers filtered into Burma to work silver 
and gold mines in the northeast; and 
third, that China in the distant past re- 
garded Burma as a province from which 
she demanded and received tribute. Bur- 
mese and British officials, as late as 
1942, occasionally feared that China 
might revive her claim te Burma. and 
that the Burma Road was too easy an 
entrance into Burma for Chinese immi- 
grants and ideas. The average Burmese, 
however, through the years regarded the 

18 Ta Chen, op. cit, p. 273. 
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Chinese as blood cousins (in contrast to 
the hostile attitude toward the Indians), 
and intermarried freely. 

Most of the recent immigrants from 
China came by boat, many of them from 
Malaya. The largest concentration of 
Chinese was in Rangoon. The Chinese 
population fanned out from there along 
the river valleys. It has been claimed 
that the Chinese in Burma more than in 
other parts of southeastern Asia re- 
mained and regarded the country as their 
home. Some even became village head- 


men. Chinese was regarded as an official © 


language. 

Chinese born in Burma were British 
subjects. They were represented in the 
Burmese House of Representatives by 
one representative elected by the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce. A Chinese con- 
sulate in Rangoon, raised to a consulate- 
general in 1940, looked after Chinese 
interests. There were the usual Chinese 
societies, social clubs, newspapers, and 
schools.?7 


Indo-China 


Indo-China was the only other country 
of southeastern Asia which had a land 
frontier with China. The frontier was 
settled by treaty in 1885 after years of 
warfare between France and China. Like 
Burma, Indo-China’s northern provinces, 
Tonkin and Annam, used to pay tribute 
to China and were regarded as Chinese 
provinces. Travel across the border was 
continuous. In recent years good high- 
way and railway connections existed. 

Eighty-five per cent of the Chinese in 
Indo-China settled in the south, in Co- 
chin China and Cambodia, where the 
natives were less energetic and competi- 
tive than the Annamites in the north. 

The Chinese did not take root in Indo- 
China as they did in Malaya and else- 
where. They were welcomed as laborers, 
but the government restricted their use 


17 Jobn Christian, Modern Burma, New 
York, 1942. 


of land. Certain areas could not be 
alienated to foreigners. With the ex- 
ception of pepper, rice, and vegetable 
growing in the south, the Chinese had 
practically no prospects of important 
agricultural undertakings. They did not 
become important rubber growers. How- 
ever, they did own all the petty crafts; 
they were the collectors and dealers, and 
they loaned money. 

France, like the Netherlands, made a 
distinction between citizens and subjects. 
Chinese born in Indo-China were French 
subjects. Until 1935 the Chinese in 
Indo-China were organized in groups ac- 
cording to the province from which they 
had come and the dialect they used. 
Heads of these groups were selected by 
the government from a list presented by 
qualified Chinese electcrs who had ful- 
filled certain residence and taxpaying 
qualifications. The heed of each group 
was responsible to the government for 
order within the group. In 1935 an 
agreement was reached between China 
and France under which Chinese in Indo- 
China became foreigners enjoying a 
privileged status. 

Thailand 

Until 1932, Chinese in Thailand were 
probably better off according to the first 
and third welfare yardsticks than in any 
other country of southeastern Asia. They 
were permitted to own and rent property, 
to live, to work, and to travel where they 
pleased, and to send their children free 
to Thai schools. They had access to the 
courts and police protection. However, 


‘they were not permitted to engage in 


politics, to vote, or to hold any civil of- 
fice except that of clerk or interpreter. 
There was no Chinese ciplomatic repre- 
sentative in Bangkok to defend Chinese 
interests. 

Chinese and Thai are said to be cog- 
nate races with languages similar in con- 
struction. The northerr states of Thai- 
land were formerly considered tributary 
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provinces of China. Chinese have come 
to Thailand for centuries, intermarrying 
with the Thai. The aristocratic and rul- 
ing families of Thailand have frequently 
had some Chinese blood. 

Possibly because’of the lack of a diplo- 
matic representative from China and the 
frequent intermarriage of Thai and Chi- 
nese, the Chinese in Thailand did not 
occupy any special racial position in 
Thailand and were not represented as a 
racial group in the government. 

The most prominent legal Chinese or- 
ganization in Thailand was the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok. It 
had an executive committee of nine- 
teen prominent businessmen which repre- 
sented the Chinese community commer- 
cially and could express Chinese points 
of view when necessary. Each provincial 
center in Thailand had its local Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce and Chinese 
clubs. The Kuomintang was an illegal 
party.*® 

The anti-Chinese movement which 
gathered momentum in Thailand after 
the Thai revolution will be discussed 
later. 

Philippines 

In the Philippines citizenship was rec- 
ognized according to blood, and Ameri- 
can immigration and exclusion laws were 
applied. Hence, first- and second-gen- 
eration Chinese in the Philippines re- 
mained an alien group, the largest in the 
country. Third-generation descendants 
of mixed marriages, however, were often 
absorbed into the classification of Fili- 
pinos, 

There were few restrictions on Chinese 
economic activity. Chinese brought with 
them from China their old trade guilds 
(such as shoe dealers, hat dealers, cigar 
and cigarette dealers, soap manufactur- 
ers, and tobacco leaf dealers), which they 
adapted to Philippine law. They formed 


18 Kenneth Perry Landon, The Chinese in 
Thailand (New York, 1941). 


their own business and social organiza- 
tions. 

Chinese Chambers of Commerce were 
active in Manila and in provincial cen- 
ters. The Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce in Manila was naturally the 
most important and was a large and 
powerful Chinese organization. Mem- 
bership in it was of several types—trade 
associations, business firms, and indi- 
viduals. Its leaders were among the 
great Chinese commercial figures in the 
Islands. Its activities included the col- 
lection and spreading of trade informa- 
tion, the introduction of new Chinese 
businessmen, the exhibiting of Chinese 
goods, research into business problems 
and methods, the collection of funds for 
public causes in the Philippines and in 
China, and the provision of a forum for 
discussion and a channel for protestation 
and action in affairs concerning the Chi- 
nese community as a whole. Directly or 
indirectly it was the agency through 
which the Chinese provided themselves 
with schools, hospitals, cemeteries, and 
social clubs. It maintained relations 
with China and made known the opinions 
of Philippine Chinese on domestic Chi- 
nese questions. 

The interests of the Chinese commu- 
nities were supported by the Chinese 
Chambers of Commerce, five Chinese 
daily papers and one weekly periodical, 
and the Chinese Consul-General in Ma- 
nila.1® 

Educational policy in the Philippines 
aimed to make English the normal lan- 
guage. The government did not recog- 
nize Chinese schools. Hence there was 
a tendency for private Chinese schools 
to prepare their students for further 
study in schools and colleges in China. 


ANTI-CHINESE TENDENCIES 1900-1941 


One aim of the foregoing pages has 
been to suggest that the Chinese lot in 
18 Hayden, op. cit., pp. 691-98. 
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southeastern Asia, while generally suc- 
cessful in economic terms, was not al- 
ways a happy one in political and social 
terms. The economic success of Chinese 
brought antagonism both from the less 
energetic local populations and from the 
controlling powers. The social and cul- 
tural isolation into which the Chinese felt 
forced served to increase this antagonism. 

Anti-Chinese feeling in the twentieth 
century was no new phenomenon in 
southeastern Asia. In 1603 under the 
Spanish regime in the Philippines 25,000 
Chinese, virtually the entire’ Chinese 
community, were killed in one outburst. 
In 1740 Chinese were massacred in Ba- 
tavia. Chinese blood was shed on 
other occasions in the Indies, Burnia, 
the Philippines, and Malaya. The Chi- 
nese Government was not in a position 
to retaliate against these sporadic and 
unplanned outbursts. 

Not until the present century was 
there a deliberate effort on the part of 
governments in southeastern Asia to 
loosen the Chinese economic hold for the 
benefit of the native populations. Chi- 
nese, who were economically and socially 
closer to the natives than were the ex- 
clusive Europeans, began to bear the 
brunt as well of native dissatisfaction. 

The anti-Chinese movement in south- 
eastern Asia was most severe in Thai- 
land, where it reached a peak in 1939 
and 1940. It was less drastic in the 
Philippines and the Indies, though no 
less deliberate. It was slower and less 
extensive in British Malaya, and least 
effective in Indo-China and Burma. 


Burma 


Antagonism towards the Chinese in 
Burma took the form of fear that China 
might some day again desire to include 
Burma within a Greater China. There 
was no actual legislation directed at Chi- 
nese economic or political interests. 


1% Harley Farnsworch MacNair, The Cki- 
nese Abroad (Shanghai, 1924), p. 9. 


Indo-China 


There had long been antagonism be- 
tween the Annamites and the Chinese. 
In 1906 there was an anti-Chinese move. 
In 1919 the Annamites boycotted Chi- 
nese because they felt that Chinese eco- 


_ nomic controls were too great.*° In re- 


cent years the government of Indo-China 
tried to lessen the Chinese influence on 
business by inducing French banks to 
loan money to natives. As one writer 
has said, “the policy of the administra- 
tion is to let the Chinese continue as 
middlemen between the governing class 
and the natives, chiefly to the former’s 
advantage, but to prevent the Chinese 
from becoming economically too influen- 
tial.” #2 


Brittsh Malaya 


In British Malaya there was an atti- 
tude of indifference between most Ma- 
lays and Chinese. The governments of 
Malaya felt a declared responsibility for 
the welfare and progress of the native 
peoples, and in trying to look after this ' 
responsibility they occasionally acted to 
the disadvantage of the Chinese. This 
article has already mentioned that until 
1939 the cultivation of rice was reserved 
for the Malays. As eazly as 1920 the 
governments started attempts to réduce 
the Malays’ dependence on Chinese rice 
and rubber collectors, rice mills, and 
moneylenders. They constructed a few 
government rice mills. They urged the 
formation of credit and marketing co- 
operatives for both rice and rubber. 
The actual Malay response to these 
moves was too slight to affect seriously 
Chinese middlemen in rice and rubber. 

In the twenties and thirties there was 
considerable agitation among Chinese in 
Malaya. Immigration restrictions, both 
in quantity and in quality, were imposed 

20 Emerson, Mills, and Thompson, op. cit., 


p. 198. 
21 Ta Chen, of. ct., p. 270. 
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after 1930, affecting Chinese most se- 
verely and rousing Chinese groups to 
angry protestation.2* Wealthy Straits 
Chinese had sent money back to China 
(as had Chinese in the Netherlands In- 
dies and other parts of southeastern 
Asia) to assist in financing the revolution 
of 1911. In later years close connections 
were maintained between the new gov- 
ernment of China and the Chinese in 
southeastern Asia. The Kuomintang or- 
ganized branches throughout Malaya, 
solicited money for the support of the 
party, attempted to secure new party 
members, influenced the Chinese press 
in Malaya, and generally made the 
Malayan governments uneasy. By the 
1930’s a new political consciousness was 
developing among Malayan Chinese, and 
with it considerable anti-British feeling. 
In 1930 Dr. C. T. Wang, the then For- 
eign Minister of China, declared that the 
Kuomintang had never interfered in the 
affairs of the governments of Malaya, 
and promised that no party organization 
would be established in Malaya. It was, 
however, impossible to prevent individ- 
uals from belonging to the party, and the 
British have been suspicious that some 
of the old organization remained in Ma- 
laya. l 

Because the Chinese represented such 
a large proportion of the population in 
Malaya, any unrest among them was a 
serious threat to the security of the 
country. Their power was demonstrated 
in their boycott of Japanese goods and 
their refusal to work in Japanese iron 
mines. A few educated Straits Chinese 
demanded a more democratic form of 
government, giving Chinese more ade- 
quate representation. In the Straits Set- 
tlements and in some of the Federated 
Malay States this would have meant 
dominant Chinese representation. In the 
more dominantly Malay States, particu- 
larly Kedah, the governing Malays, sup- 
ported by the British, were prepared to 

22 Emerson, op. cit., pp. 505-7, 


take any legitimate step to check the 
further influx of Chinese. The British 
policy of strengthening Malay sultans 
and of decentralization of government 
among the various states of Malaya 
tended to decrease the power of the 
Chinese.*® 


Netherlands Indies : 


The anti-Chinese policy of the Nether- 
lands Indies Government started in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Action against the Chinese was a feature 
of the “ethical” movement the aim of 
which was to improve the condition of 
Indonesians. ‘The opening of govern- 
ment-owned pawnshops and credit banks 
and the government’s efforts to acquire 
large Chinese estates were part of its ef- 
fort to break the economic hold of Chi- 
nese over Indonesians. The establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Chinese Affairs was 
an attempt to control rather than to as- 
sist the Chinese.** 

Indonesian nationalists in the Indies 
were frequently anti-Chinese. As early 
as 1910 an Indonesian society called 
Sarekat Islam was organized to promote 
the economic independence of the natives 
especially against the Chinese who con- 
trolled the batik industry of Java. The 
society organized co-operatives which 
boycotted the Chinese. 

After 1900 China began to take an 
interest in Chinese abroad and sent sev- 
eral missions to the Indies. In 1911 
Chinese in the Indies who were intending 
to return to China were sent ballots to 
vote in Chinese elections. ‘They were 
permitted to elect representatives to the 
Assembly of China.” An effort was 
made through Chinese schools, consuls, 
clubs, and special organizations to fan 
the nationalist sentiments of the Indies 


23 J. S, Furnivall, Progress and Welfare in 
Southeast Asia (New York: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1941), p. 52. 

24 Ibid , pp. 46-47. 

25 Vandenbosch, of cit., p. 359. 
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Chinese. The Kuomintang built up an 
organization in the Indies, controlled 
a large press, .and organized social 
clubs. The Indies Government was less 
alarmed than the governments of Ma- 
laya, because the Chinese were a small 
part of the Indies population. 

Partly as a result of government policy 
towards the Chinese and of Indonesian 
hostility towards them, the Chinese com- 
munities in the Incies maintained close 
ties with China. Many of their children 
were sent to China to be educated in 
schools supported by the emigrants. 
Chinese business firms kept close contact 
with firms in Chma. Sympathy for 
China was strong. Drives for Chinese 
relief brought large funds. Public dem- 
onstrations for China, when not for- 
bidden, were well attended. Boycotts 
against Japanese were frequent and ef- 
fective. The Chinese in the Indies had 
one important bargaining point: they 
could influence the market in China for 
Javanese sugar at a time when markets 
were desperately needed. 

Philippines 

The Philippine Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment was interested in developing as 
fast as possible an independent Filipino- 
run country. It was quick to recognize 
the Filipinos’ dependence upon the Chi- 
nese, and it took definite steps to loosen 
their hold on the basic food crop, rice, 
the important export commodity, hemp, 
and the retail trade. The intent of these 
steps was more pro-Filipino than .anti- 
Chinese, but the effect was to deprive 
many Chinese suddenly of their means 
of livelihood. 

In 1936 the Philippine Government 
formed the National Rice and Corn Cor- 
poration to buy rice from Filipinos at a 
higher price than the Chinese dealers 
were paying. The Corporation did not 
have the facilities to handle the selling 
of the rice, and so had to sell it in turn 
to Chinese stores. Thus the trade con- 
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tinued to suffer from pzices quoted by 
Chinese merchants. During 1940 the 
government nationalized the selling of 
rice. With the closing of Chinese food 
shops, it became evident that Filipinos 
had not built up an adequate system of 
retail stores to take their place. 

Under the American administration, 
the Bookkeeping Law had been passed 
in 1921 requiring every merchant in the 
Philippines to keep complete accounts 
of his business in English, Spanish, or 
the local dialect. The 15,000 Chinese 
shopkeepers whose books could not be 
checked felt that it was intended to 
break up their business by forcing them 
to employ Filipino accountants who 
would get access to their trade secrets. 
The Chinese Consul ard chambers of 
commerce made violent objections to the 
law, took it to court, ard eventually to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where it was declared unconstitutional 
in 1926. 
~ Responsible Chinese said that munici- 
pal councils in the Philippines used their 
taxing power to discriminate against Chi- 
nese, and that Philippine officials in the 
provinces often refused to pay their bills 
to Chinese.?* 

For years there had been periodic 
“buy-Philippine” campaigns. Under the 
Commonwealth Government several laws 
pointed to this policy. The bill exclud- 
ing foreigners from the “etail trade was 
one. Another, passed in January 1941 
by the Manila Municipal Board, ex- 
cluded all but citizens of the Philippines 
and the United States from engaging in 
any form of business in the public mar- 
kets. Three months’ grace was given to 
aliens having stalls. Since most of the 
stalls belonged to Chinese, this was a 
heavy blow. The Chinese Consul-Gen- 
eral protested." : 

The antagonism felt by Filipinos for 
Chinese seemed to be chiefly economic. 


26 Hayden, of. cit, pp. 704-5. 
47 Ibid., p. 707. 
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Chinese and Filipinos had intermarried 
for generations, and in general, the Fili- 
pino reaction to the Sino-Japanese war 
seemed to be one of sympathy for the 
Chinese.” 

Chinese contacts with China were 
close. The Kuomintang had organized 
branches in the Islands. Chinese in the 
Philippines boycotted Japanese goods, 
seriously hampering Japanese trade in 
the area. 

The measures taken by the Common- 
wealth Government of the Philippines to 
Filipinize rice, hemp, and the retail trade 
threatened to cause hardships to. long- 
established Chinese merchants and mid- 
dlemen. 


Thatland 


Measures taken by the Thai Govern- 
ment after 1932 were far more severe 
than those in other countries of south- 
eastern Asia and caused suffering and the 
loss of livelihood to thousands of Chi- 
nese. It should be pointed out again 
that in the absence of any diplomatic 
representatives from China, the Thai 
Government had complete legal control 
over all Chinese in the country. After 
the Thai revolution of 1932 there was 
antagonism towards all foreigners and 
tremendous emphasis on Thai national- 
ism. By 1940 even the common people 
in Thailand were beginning to share the 
anti-Chinese spirit, and several cases of 
violence against Chinese were reported. 

The Thai attitude towards the Chi- 
nese was disclosed by the fact that 
legislation affecting them was usually 
discussed and passed in secret and an- 
nounced to take effect immediately, thus 
giving the Chinese communities no time 
to adjust their way of living. - Although 
the legislation never specifically men- 
tioned Chinese, the manner of its passage 
and enforcement, and its inapplicability 


28 Catherine Porter, Crisis in the Philippines 
(New York, 1942), p. 97. 


to other groups made it clearly anti- 
Chinese in intent. 

The first measures seriously affecting 
the Chinese community came in the field 
of education. The government required 
that the Thai language should be used 
exclusively and that education should be 
Thai in character. Inspections of schools 
were suddenly very strict. This meant 
that many Chinese teachers who did not 
know the Thai language were dismissed. 
The curriculum in Chinese schools had 
to be completely changed, and Chinese 
parents desiring their children to learn 
the Chinese language and-customs felt 
forced to send them hurriedly to China 
or Malaya for their education. By 1940, 
thirty Chinese schools had been closed.” 

Action against the Chinese in the eco- 
nomic field followed closely on that in the 
educational field. Until 1939 the new 
regulations had chiefly a nuisance value. 
In 1935 a law required rice mills to em- 
ploy at least 50 per cent Thai workers. 
In 1936 the Business Registration Act 
was passed requiring all commercial un- 
dertakings to register. In order to en- 
force the act, Thai officials registered and 
inspected businesses. Also in 1936, a 
Registration of Aliens Act was passed 
requiring all aliens to have special cer- 
tificates with photographs and to report 
annually. In 1937 it became illegal to 
collect money for war purposes. This 
affected the Chinese particularly who 
had collected much money for relief in 
China. In 1937 and 1938 new immigra- 
tion requirements were passed raising 
immigration fees. In 1938 the exodus 
of Chinese from Thailand started; dur- 
ing four months of 1939 twelve thousand 
Chinese left the country. 

During 1938 an effort was made to 
free Thai rice planters from Chinese con- 
trol. The Thai Rice Company was 
formed and began to buy rice directly 
in December of that year. It had the 
co-operation of the Thai-owned railroads. 

29 Far Eastern Survey, Jan, 29, 1941, p. 9. 
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Plans were made to dredge the port of 
Bangkok so that rice could be exported 
directly on large steamers from Bangkok 
instead of being taken in Chinese junks 
to Singapore to be sold through Chinese 
dealers. During 1939 and 1940 the gov- 


ernment started to develop a program of - 


shipping which would compete with the 
Chinese junks. By January 1941 the 
Thai Rice Company was operating eight 
rice mills, and a large proportion of Thai 
rice growers had agreed to sell all or part 
of their rice to the company. Co-opera- 
tive societies were formed to free Thai 
peasants from indebtedness to Chinese. 

In January 1939 the Thai Govern- 
ment acted suddenly against the Chinese 
and threw them into a panic. Chinese 
food hawkers were forbidden to sell food 
on the grounds of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. This regulation was soon ex- 
tended to other government offices and 
then to food vendors throughout the 
country. The government started to 
compete with Chinese. It opened a 
sugar factory, a silk factory, a tobacco 
factory, an oil refinery, and a cannery. 
Chinese factories were forced to close. 
The tax system was changed so that the 
middle class would bear the burden and 
that of the Thai peasants would be light- 
ened. Laws on acquiring Thai citizen- 
ship were made stricter and Chinese 
could not qualify. By August 1939 ten 
out of the eleven Chinese newspapers in 
Thailand had been closed. Numbers of 
Chinese, including the manager of the 
Bank of Canton and of the Overseas Chi- 
nese Bank, had been deported. Schools, 
homes, and newspapers were raided with- 
out warning. In November 1939 the 
Accounts Act was passed requiring that 
all accounting methods be uniform and 
giving the government information about 
Chinese businesses. In the same month 
government regulations required that 
both public and private industry employ 
not more than 25 fer cent alien laborers. 

Other regulations passed during 1939 


included oneruling that only government- 
owned animals could be slaughtered and 
slaughtering would be sipervised by the 
government. This affected the Chinese, 
who had been the only butchers in Thai- 
land. The Fisheries Act ruled that only 
Thai could fish in Thai territorial wa- 
ters. ‘The Fuel Oil Act hit the Chinese 
agents of European oil companies. The 
Salt and Tobacco Acts required that the 
government control ar2as of salt and 
tobacco production ard buy all salt 
and tobacco. All salt producers who 
had been Chinese were forced out of 
business, and a number of large tobacco 
and cigarette factories operated by Chi- 
nese were forced to sell out to the 
government. A nuisance act, the Sign- 
board Act, aimed at the Chinese, placed 
a high tax on all signs in a foreign 
language. Another act made persons of 
non-Thai nationality ineligible to drive 
taxis. 

In 1940 the Thai Premier stated that 
employees of the Ministry of War and 
of Foreign Affairs could not marry aliens. 
Other Thai were discouraged from doing 
309,29 

Without diplomatic representation, 
there was little the Chinese in Thailand 
could do to defend themselves. Being 
involved in a life-and-death struggle of 
its own, China could not give any real 
protection to its people abroad. In 
November 1939, Chiang Kai-shek did 
send a telegram to the Thai Premier re- 
questing that Chinese nationals in Thai- 
land receive protection. 


THE CHINESE AND THE WAR 


Despite the unhappy position of the 
Chinese in southeastern Asia, they de- 
sired to be included in plans for the de- 
fense of the area as the Japanese menace 
increased. As early as 1939, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek offered the co- 
operation of his armies and of Chinese 

80 Landon, op. cit. 
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residents of Indo-China in the defense of 
that country. His offer was refused 
without serious consideration, and Indo- 
China was occupied ‘by the Japanese. 
Similar offers were made to British Ma- 
laya, the Indies, and Burma, including 
the suggestion that Chinese should be 
organized for guerrilla warfare in those 
areas. Not until seventeen days after 
the Japanese had attacked British terri- 
tory in the Far East was it decided that 
the two million Chinese in Malaya 
should be mobilized.** A discussion of 
the delays in permitting Chinese troops 
to enter Burma is beyond the scope of 
this article. 

It is not the intention of this author 
to predict the Chinese position in south- 
eastern Asia in the postwar period if the 
United Nations are victorious. Much 
will depend upon how they as a group 
survive the present Japanese domina- 
tion of the area. 

A veil has fallen across the countries 
of southeastern Asia occupied by the 
Japanese. Rumors say that Chinese in 
Malaya, the Indies, and the Philippines 
have been killed in large numbers by 
the Japanese, the excuse being their 
loyalty to the Chungking regime. How- 
ever, in their own propaganda the Japa- 
nese suggest that they are treating Chi- 
nese as citizens of a friendly country, 
that is, the Republic of China with its 
capital at Nanking. The Japanese em- 
phasize the loyalty of the Chinese groups 
to the Japanese military authorities, 
stressing the fact that the Chinese mer- 
chants have handed over large sums of 
money to the Japanese Army as gifts. 
The Chinese Overseas Merchants Asso- 
ciation in the Fhilippines is said to have 
made a preliminary gift of two million 
pesos and to have promised twenty mil- 
lion more. Chinese merchants in Singa- 
pore are reported to have contributed 


81 Individual Chinese had been members of 
the Volunteer Corps and of civil defense or- 


ganizations. 


fifty million yen, and those in the Indies 
three million yen. 

Japanese propaganda also emphasizes 
the effort of the Japanese to restore the 
countries of southeastern Asia to their 
rightful peoples, i.e., the Philippines to 
the Filipinos, Malaya to the Malays. 
At the same time they say that the Chi- 
nese are co-operating in restoring the 
countries to order and will play an im- 
portant part in their economic life. For 
example, they claim that Chinese owners 
of tin mines in Malaya are producing 
appreciable amounts of tin. 

Side by side with their programs of 
Filipinization, Malayization, and so 
forth, the Japanese, on.their own ad- 
mission, are carrying out programs of 
Japanization of southeastern Asia. They 
are forcing schools to teach Japanese. 
They are requiring Japanese as the lan- 
guage of commerce and government. It 
is hard to understand how the Japanese 
Army, in the midst of a life-and-death 
war, can promote native, Chinese, and 
Japanese interests all at the same time. 
It would not be unreasonable to assume 
that Chinese interests are suffering in 
southeastern Asia. i 

Indo-China, which has been occupied 
by Japan longer than other countries of 
southeastern Asia, may afford an ex- 
ample of the treatment which Chinese 
are receiving throughout the area. After 
the Japanese entered Indo-China in Sep- 
tember 1940 it became increasingly diff- 
cult for Chinese to do business. Their 
banks were forced out of business in both 
north and south Indo-China. Their 
newspapers were suppressed. Many 
Chinese were arrested. Many fled the 


country. 


Tue Postwar Pertop 


Whatever the postwar political setup 
is in southeastern Asia, the position of 
the Chinese will have to be carefully 
thought out. If in the postwar period 
there should be any temporary inter- 
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national goyernment of any part of the 
area, the Chinese should be represented 
in it. 

Economically, it is perhaps reasonable 
to assume that Chinese influence will 
be less. Programs for the education and 
economic training of the native popula- 
tions will doubtless be pushed so that, 
by degrees, natives will share in the eco- 
nomic life with the Chinese residents. 
While, perhaps, Chinese should not mo- 
nopolize any part of the production, 
financing, or distribution of basic food 
or export industries, neither should their 
energy and talents be specifically ex- 
cluded from these industries. It may 
be necessary to impose qualitative and 
quantitative restrictions on Chinese im- 
migration, so that Chinese already in 
southeastern Asia can be more com- 
pletely absorbed into the life of the area 
and so that new economic opportunities 
can be filled by natives. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that reconstruc- 
tion and the development of new indus- 
tries in China itself will absorb Chinese 
at home and even start a flow of skilled 
Chinese. from southeastern Asia back 
home. ' 

In the political sphere, an immediate 
problem will be to clarify definitely the 


citizenship status of Chinese immigrants 
and their descendants in all the countries 
of southeastern Asia. For permanent 
peace in the area; the governments of 
China and southeastern Asia must come 
to specific agreements on this point. 
Those Chinese and part Chinese who 
thoose and are recognized to be citizens 
of countries of southeastern Asia should 
probably be asked to renounce all alle- 
giance to China, and should be treated 
in economic, political, and social terms 
as are all citizens of the area. Any oft- 
cial relations between these Chinese and 
China, such as membership in the Kuo- 
mintang, the remittance of large funds 
to China, and the sending of representa- 
tives to the People’s Political Council, 
should be prohibited. 

Chinese residents of southeastern Asia 
who remain citizens of China should be 
protected by Chinese diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and treated as all other aliens 
are treated. It might be desirable to 
formulate long-term repatriation pro- 
grams for Chinese aliens. 

The clarification of citizenship status 
might well dissolve the “Chinese prob- 
lem” in postwar southeastern Asia. Its 
dissolution must be hancled most slowly 
and delicately in British Malaya. 


Mrs. Patricia G. Barnett, Washington, D. C., wes 
for several years a member of the research and publicc- 
tions staff of the Institute of Pacific Relations and a 
research assoctate of the Far Eastern Survey. 
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Implications of Japanese Foreign Policy for the 


Philippines and Southeastern Asia 


By Harotp M. VINACKE 


APAN’S policies as they have been 
directed toward and as they have af- 
fected the Philippines and southeastern 
Asia can best be viewed within the 
general framework of Japanese foreign 
policy. On the substantive side this 
framework has been established by both 
political and economic considerations. 
On the procedural side it has been fixed 
largely by considerations of the power 
of Japan, which has always had to be 
viewed in relation to the power of others 
with territories and interests in eastern 
Asia. 

Both the objectives set and the meth- 
ods employed by Japan have, through- 
out the course of its modern history, been 
those of the expansive state. But the 
possibilities of expansion for Japan, as 
for any other state, within the accepted 
system of power politics, have been de- 
termined objectively by the position of 
other states and by the power which they 
have and are willing to exert to maintain 
an existing status, as well as by the ex- 
isting power of the expansive state to 
overcome resistance to its attempts to 
change the status quo. ‘These factors 
have varied from time to time in their 
operation, with the natural effect of in- 
creasing or limiting the immediate possi- 
bilities of expansion. 

An eminent Japanese some years ago 
defined the fundamental objectives in 
Japanese foreign policy as being equality 
and security. These, and especially the 
latter, may be said also to represent the 
fundamental aim of most states. But, 
as with many Western. words in the Japa- 
nese vocabulary, they have a somewhat 


1 Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, “The Permanent 
Bases of Japanese Foreign Policy,” Foreign 
Affairs, Yol. 11, No. 2, pp. 220-29. 
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specialized meaning which necessitates 
and justifies their careful examination 
against the background of history; for it 
is only historical evolution that gives 
them content in the modern period in 
relation to southeastern Asia. 


THe SEARCH FoR EQUALITY 

In any analysis of Japanese foreign 
policy it must not be forgotten that Ja- 
pan entered into the modern world in a 
backward condition both politically and 
economically, and thus as a weak state. 
Her first treaties with other states were 
“unequal” treaties in the same fashion 
that China’s nineteenth-century treaties 
with Western states were unequal. Out 
of such inequality frequently comes sub- 
ordination and a loss of independence. 
This, Japan’s statesmen of the immediate 
post-Restoration period were determined 
to prevent. They were clansmen trans- 
formed into nationalists both by the phi- 
losophy of the Restoration and by the 
exigencies of foreign relations after the 
breakdown of Japanese seclusion. As 
has been true with many nationalists, 
they were also imperialists, and thus 
predisposed to expansion. But they were 
also realists in their perception of the 
fact that firm national foundations had 
to be laid before any expansion could 
be undertaken. ‘Thus the second half 
of the nineteenth century was devoted 
to the laying of the domestic foundations 
represented by the construction of a na- 
tional political system, a national finan- 
cial and economic system, a national edu- 
cational system, and a national army and 
navy. 
Paralleling this domestic movement, in 
the field of foreign relations a constant 
attempt was made to bring about revi- 
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sion of the “unequal” treaties so as to 
give Japan a position of legal and juridi- 
cal equality with other states. This was 
formally accomplished in 1894, on the 
eve of the first Sinc-Japanese war, after 


the domestic reconstruction had been. 


carried so far that its implications 
could not be ignored by the Western 
states. Thus Japan had attained legal 


and juridical equality with other states - 


from the standpoint of the exercise of 


jurisdiction within Ler own territories by . 


the end of the nineteenth century, even 
though the treaties did not become com- 
pletely effective for some years there- 
after. 

But revision of fapan’s treaties with 
the Western states did not end the search 
for equality. It did not give her equality 
of privilege with other states in and with 
respect to China, for example, where 
other states had privileges which had not 
been given to Japan by China. It was 
only in the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
(1895) and the subsidiary commercial 
convention of 1896 that China con- 
ceded to Japan full extraterritorial privi- 
leges and most-favored-nation treatment. 
These agreements, resulting from the vic- 
tory in war won by Japan over China, 
gave the former legal equality with the 
other powers in China, Except for the 
operation of the most-favored-nation 
principle in the Western states’ treaties 
with China, they would also have given 
Japan a privilege not up to that time 


possessed by other states. This wa3 the 


concession of the right to carry on trade, 
manufactures, and industries at the 
treaty ports in China. 

Thus, while Japan sought and secured 
equality of jurisdictional rights for her- 
self within her own territories, she also 
sought and secured by the end of the 
nineteenth century equality of treaty- 
privilege with other’ states within China, 
putting her relations with China on the 
same basis of inequality as that to which 
she had objected for herself in her own 


relations with other states. In its sub- 
sequent insistence on the maintenance of 
this position of equality of privilege 
the Japanese Government prejudiced its 
claim to leadership of the Asiatic world 
in the twentieth-century attempt to elimi- 
nate Western imperialism in Asia. It 
lost its claim to leadership when Japan 
began actively to seek exclusive privi-, 
leges for herself and a dominant position 
over the other Far Eastern states. 

A third aspect of the search for equal- 
ity is to be found in the Japanese re- 
action to the exclusionist policies applied 
notably by the United States and some 
of the British Dominions. The objec- 
tions raised were not so much to restric- 
tion of entrance of Japanese into foreign 
countries and limitations on their rights 
after admission, as to discrimination 
against the Japanese as 3uch, which put 
them on a footing of inequality with 
nationals of European countries, al- 
though on one of equality with other 
Asiatic peoples. This latter the Japanese 
possibly found as offensive as the former, 
since, as previously suggested, the gen- 
eral direction of Japan’s policy has been 


toward distinction of herself from other . 


Eastern states through an insistence on 
the same privileges as those secured by 
Western states. This distinction was 
partially maintained for almost two dec- 
ades through the operation of the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement. It was lost com- 
pletely so far as the United States was 
concerned, with the enactment of statu- 
tory exclusion in 1924. This part of the 
search for equality of status with West- 
ern states, and inequalizy of status in 
comparison with China, was unsuccess- 
ful. 


POLITICAL SECURITY 


What has been considered thus far has 
been legal equality. Japan, however, has 
also been interested in the establishment 
of a position of political equality with 


other states. Her development has been 


t 
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directed toward acquiring the same power 
to influence decision in the area of her 
interests as that possessed by a great 
power. Thus she measured her status 
against that of Britain, America, Ger- 
many, Russia, or France, rather than 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Brazil, or the 
Scandinavian countries. As she acquired 
power, consequently, she sought to im- 
plement the Japanese conception of an 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, or to create the 
continental conditions which would en- 
able her to emulate the Japanese con- 
ception of Britain in Europe in manipu- 
lating the balance of political forces in 
Asia in the interest of her own domi- 
nance. But while this aspect of Japan’s 
policy may have been subconsciously as- 
sociated with the search for political 
equality with the great powers, it was 
consciously thought of rather in terms 
of security. 

To begin with, as it motivated Japa- 
nese expansion, security was fundamen- 
tally conceived of in political-territorial 
rather than economic terms. Concern 
was initially manifested with territories 
from which attack might readily be 
launched on Japan. The Loochoo, Bo- 
nin, and Kurile Islands may be said to 
fall in this category, as does also Sakha- 
lin. Title was established to all of these 
except Sakhalin before 1895. Since Ja- 
pan had existing claims to all of them in 
any case, they may properly be excluded 
in the attempt to formulate the pattern 
of Japanese expansionism. It may, how- 
ever, be noted in passing that title to the 


Loochoo Islands was disputed with China , 


and only cleared (1874) in connection 
with a controversy concerning Formosa 
after a punitive expedition had been sent 
to Formosa. Similarly, Russia disputed 
Japan’s claims to the Kurile Islands as 
well as to Sakhalin, with the result that 
one set of claims was offset against the 
other, giving Russia all of Sakhalin until 
she lost the southern half to Japan in 
the war of 1904-5. ) 


f 


The most important territory in geo- 
graphical proximity to Japan from which 
her security might be threatened, how- 
ever, was Korea—separated from Japan 
only by narrow straits—which Japanese 
were fond of calling “the dagger pointed 
at the heart of Japan.” Under nine- 
teenth-century circumstances: there was 
no threat to Japan from the dagger, 
which (depending on the premises ac- 
cepted) was held either in the hand of a 
weak independent native government or 
in that of a militarily weak and harried 
China. China claimed suzerainty, but 
Japan disputed the claim by negotiating 
a treaty with Korea as an independent 
state. The Chinese connection was 
finally severed as one of the terms of 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, ending the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95. This 
brought Korea not into a condition of 


‘real independence but into a situation 


where the choice lay between dependence 
on Japan or on Russia, since each of 
those states sought to establish Korea 
as its sphere of influence. It is true that 
Japanese policy had been directed to- 
ward an outcome which facilitated the 
entrance of Russia into Korea. But the 
establishment of expansive Russia in 
Korea would have put the “dagger” in 
hands which might have had the strength 
and might have been motivated by the 
desire to drive it into the heart of Japan. 
Thus the securing of Japan against Rus- 
sia was held to require the establishment 
of control of Korea. 

The building up of Russian interests 
in Manchuria, together with the refusal 
of Russia finally to agree to recognize 
Korea as completely outside the area of 
her interests and influence, precipitated 
the Russo-Japanese War. By that time, 
of course, Japan had built up economic 
interests in Korea which gave her a 
more substantial basis for interference in 
Korean affairs than had existed during 
the course of her controversy with China. 
Thus economics and politics had begun 
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to come together in the building cf the 
pattern of Japanese expansionism. Nev- 
ertheless, the basic urge and justification 
in the acquisition of Korea was that rep- 
resented by the idea of security from 
attack. The imperialism involved was 
primarily territorial rather than eco- 
nomic. 


Tae War WITH RUSSIA 


But Japan was able to contemplate 
war with Russia only because of the de- 
velopment of her relations with Britain. 
She had been compzlled to give up title 
to continental territory in 1895 (the 
Liaotung promontory ceded to her by 
China) under the pressure of Russia, 
Germany, and France, retaining only 
Formosa of the territories ceded by 
China in the Treaty of Shimoncseki. 
This realistic giving way to force majeure 
indicates that Japan does not have the 
national suicidal tendencies sometimes 
ascribed to her. It also suggests a con- 
stant tendency in Japanese policy. This 
tendency has been to take advantage of 
opportunities presented to advance as 
far as possible, to give way when con- 
fronted by too great opposition, but, be- 
cause of the extent of the advance, rever 
to recede to the initial status or point of 
departure. The opportunities, since the 
war of 1894-95 with China, have usually 
presented themselves in consequence of 
the rivalries of European politics. The 
general principle was early stated by 
Viscount Tani in connection with treaty 
revision. His suggestion was that Japan 


. . . cease holding the policy and principles 
of the past, laying aside the spirit of de- 
pendence, improve our internal government 
affairs, make our country secure by military 
preparation, not to bring disgrace upon the 
name and honor of our country by making 
an outward show only of truth, justice and 
authority; encourage and protect the people 
at home and then wai: for tke time of the 
confusion of Europe, which must come 
eventually sooner or later, and although we 


have no immediate concarn with it our- 
selves we must feel it, for such an event 
will agitate the nations of the Orient as 
well, and hence, although our country is 
not mixed up in the matter, so far as Eu- 
rope is concerned, we may then become the 
chief nation of the Orient. 

If, therefore, we at this time provide 
twenty strong warships and an army 100,- 
000 strong we can hold tke balance among 
the Eastern nations and show a strong 
front to Western countries. Then if there 
is war between England and Russia, Russia 
can control England by uniting with us, 
and England can crush Russia if she forms 
an alliance with us... . It is therefore evi- 
dent that we can seize the opportunity and 
obtain the balance of power in the East and 
thus compel others to esteem and fear 
Wiss ee? 


The necessity for action for purposes 
of national security resulted from Rus- 
sian penetration into Manchuria. The 
possibility of successful resistance to the 
Russian advance resulted from Anglo- 
Russian rivalry, which helped to shape 
the first Anglo-Japanese Agreement. 
Under its terms, Japan was protected 
against the possibility of French action 
in support of Russia in the event of war. 
Before it went to war, however, the Japa- 
nese Government offered to trade a free 
hand for Russia in Manchuria for a free 
hand for Japan.in Korea, the area of 
immediate territorial proximity to Japan. 
When this was rejected and war came, 
Japan was able to carry it through to a 
successful conclusion (1) because it was 
localized, and (2) because of the finan- 
cial support given to her by Britain and 
also by the United States, which tempo- 
rarily regarded Japan as the guardian of 
the open-door policy. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth paved the 
way for the ultimate annexation of Ko- 
rea, gave Japan the soutbern half of the 
island of Sakhalin, and introduced Japan 


2 Quoted in Americans in Eastern Asia, by 
Tyler Dennett, pp. 527-28. The italics are 
Mr. Dennett’s, 
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into South Manchuria in succession to 
Russia. This pushed the “security” area 
one step further from Japan. Japan had 
rights and interests to protect in South 
Manchuria, but she also could allege an 
interest in the political situation in Man- 
churia on account of its proximity to 
Korea, which was now the outer defense 
area for Japan proper. For both rea- 
sons, then, the decade following the peace 
of Portsmouth saw Japan seeking to con- 
solidate her position and to extend her 
interests in South Manchuria. In so 
doing she encountered the opposition of 
the United States, seeking to make ef- 
fective its twin policies of the open door 
and the integrity of China. This oppo- 
sition drove Japan and Russia together 
in defense of similar interests in South 
and North Manchuria. Since France 
was in alliance with Russia, and England 
with Japan, the United States could find 
no effective support in its attempt to 
neutralize the special positions of Japan 
and Russia in Manchuria. The attitude 
of the European powers was, of course, 
largely determined by the movements in 
European politics, of which Japan took 
such advantage as the occasion afforded. 


Tae War or 1914-18 


The period of the great “confusion in 
Europe” began in 1914. It “agitated the 
nations of the Orient as well,” largely be- 
cause of the Japanese policy which 
brought her into the war in “fulfillment 
of her obligations” under the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Up to that time, ex- 
cept with respect to Manchuria, Japan 
had not found that she had the power 
unaided to intervene decisively in Far 
Eastern politics. But certainly, at least 
for the period of the war, she became 
“the chief nation of the Orient,” in Vis- 
count Tani’s phrase. Advantage was 
taken of the war-necessitated withdrawal 
of the European states from the Far East 
to enter China proper decisively, as well 


as to assert a special interest in Inner 
Mongolia and to put on a more extended 
basis and one of greater permanency 
Japanese interests in Manchuria. The 
reference, of course, is to the 1915 trea- 
ties and agreements with China and to 
those of 1918. 

The war situation caused Japan’s al- 
lies—-England, France, and Italy—to ac- 
cept both her leadership in eastern Asia 
and the use which she made of her -op- 
portunities. American entrance into the 
war enabled Japan to establish, in the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement, the basis for 
an assertion that there had been Ameri- 
can acceptance of her new position. This 
acceptance of Japan as having special 
interests based upon territorial contigu- 
ity, or proximity, was, to be sure, under- 
stood in Japan and in the United States 
as meaning different things. For Japan 
it was acceptance of what had been for 
her a working principle in her expan- 
sionism, i.e., the projection of her in- 
fluence from the existing outermost limits 
of her empire into the area immediately 
beyond, while beginning the process of 
penetration into the next area. This, 
however, can be most clearly illustrated 
from an examination of Japanese expan- 
sion in the last decade. 


Tsar Economic EMPHASIS 


A significant shift in. emphasis is re- 
vealed in the demands made on China 
in 1915. Then an economic motivation 
in policy was more clearly revealed than 
had hitherto been the case. A decade of 
experience with economic penetration ‘in 
Manchuria unquestionably had some- 
thing to do-with this shift. It was, how- 
ever, much more clearly due to the in- 
dustrialization of Japan, which had only 
begun by 1905, but had gone on at an 
accelerated rate in the next decade. 
Each war which Japan has fought has 
served to carry forward at an increasing 
tempo the process of industrialization, 
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and by 1915 the industrial capitalists 
had won a position of real political influ- 
ence within the country. Many of the 
items in the first four groups of demands 
expressed their views as to the advan- 
tage which should be sought from the 
“confusion in Europe.” The fifth group, 
upon which there was less insistence by 


the Japanese Government, was more , 


closely in the older Korean pattern of 
territorial imperialism. It is, however, 
obvious that the two cannot be com- 
pletely dissociated. In the technique of 
imperialism, economic penetration _ fre- 
quently precedes, even if not designedly, 
territorial expansion. Equally, territorial 
expansion is frequently thought of, after 
it has occurred, in terms of economic ad- 
vantage. And in the case of a country 
circumstanced as Japan was, the search 
for security, as the rationalizatior for 
expansion, could readily be shifted from 
the territorial to the economic base as the 
country industrialized, on the basis of 
inadequate primary raw materials. 

The re-entry of Europe and America 
into the arena of Far Eastern politics at 
the end of the first World War brcught 
about a recession from the extreme posi- 
tions to which Japan had advanced dur- 
ing the period of the war. She cam2 out 
of the war, however, for the first time 
with a rating of political equality with 
the other major powers, and in a position 
in advance of that possessed in 1914. 
The existing power relationships, never- 
theless, caused her to accept internation- 
ally defined standards of behavior in the 
development of her policy toward China. 
Mainly, it was Anglo-American under- 
standing and willingness to,collaborate at 
the Washington Conference that brought 
Japan to accept the Washington Confer- 
ence system. This made it impossible 
for her to align herself with one strong 
Western state against another, and thus 
to advance her position through acting 
as a make-weight in a balance-of-power 
situation. l 


CONTROL OF MANCHURIA AND 
NORTH CHINA 


The Washington Conzerence system 
lasted just a decade. Then, viewing the 
Western world as sufficiently distracted 
by the problems of the world-wide eco- 
nomic depression and by conflicts of in- 
terest among the several states to pre- 
vent any positive action against Japan 
from being taken, the japanese Army 
moved in Manchuria. This movement 
was designed to, and did, produce several 
different results. It gave Japan a buffer 
puppet state, Manchukuo, between her- 
self and Soviet Russian territories, thus 
extending the area of her territorial se- 
curity. It gave Japan a political posi- 
tion which enabled her effectively tq pro- 
tect her acquired Manchurian rights and 
interests from the growing threat pre- 
sented in the anti-imperialist program of 
nationalist China. And it enabled Japan 
more rapidly to develop Manchuria as 
an adjunct to the Japanese industrialized 
economy. 

Security for the national economy 
through political control of additional 
sources of basic raw materials was a ma- 
jor emphasis in Japan’s defense of her 
Manchurian policy. Whereas Korea had 
been advertised as the territorial “dagger 
pointed at the heart of Japan,” Man- 
churia was advertised as “Japan’s eco- 
nomic life line” because of its supposed 
mineral wealth as well as its agricultural 
richness. That the older territorial- 
security conception had not been dis- 
placed, however, is indicated in Kawai’s 
map * which runs the line of national 
defense from Manchouli to Jaluit Island, 
whereas the economic base line is pointed 
from Osaka to the southwest. This may, 
of course, have been due to the fact that 
by 1940 Manchukuo by itself had been 


. found not to supply the final answer to 


Japan’s economic problemn. 


3 Found in the little book The Goal of Japa- 
nese Expansion, by Tatsuo Kawai. 
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TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF OUTPUT VALUE IN INDUSTRIES (JAPAN PROPER) 4 
(Value in 1,000 yen; factories where more than 5 persons are employed) 
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Metals and metal products. . 

Machinery and vehicles......... 
Clay products..... 
Chemicals, fertilizers, ete.. 


she he 


893,476 
158,756 
177,797 
237,295 


Lumber and wood EER cece 

Printing and binding....... ... 
Other industries... ........ 0. 
By-products of gas and electric 


plants, 0.€.9........ 0. ceneas 13,409 





Grand total. ..... 0 ....... . | 5,982,469 


However this may be, immediately 
upon the acquisition of political control 
of Manchuria, the older expansive doc- 
trine of territorial contiguity was applied 
to North China. The formula ran ever 
on an extended basis with the pushing 
outward of the territorial frontier. Con- 
ditions in North China became of pri- 
mary importance to Japan as the area 
from which Chinese nationalists might 
move to disturb the new status in Man- 
churia. Manchuria had to be secured to 
prevent disturbance in Korea. Control 
of Korea was indispensable to the se- 
curity of Japan proper. Thus Japan’s 
security came to depend on control of 
conditions in North China. In addition 
to this, Japan had built up economic in- 
terests in North China in outward pro- 


jection of her Manchurian economic posi- 


tion. Controlled, and thus secure, access 
to the iron and coal reserves of North 
China and Inner Mongolia, to the actual 
and potential cotton and wool production 
of the area, and to a market of ninety- 
five million people, began to be preached 
as necessary for the security of the Japa- 
nese economy. That economy, in the 


4 As corrected from the Foreign Commerce 
Year Book, 1938, Table II, page 329. 
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1930’s, shifted its center of emphasis 
from light industry, such as textiles, to 
heavy industry—a shift dependent for 
its ultimate success on control of re- 
sources either not found at all or found 
only in inadequate quantities within the 
Japanese Empire. The change in the 
domestic production picture on the eve 
of the China war is shown in Table 1. 


Economic SOUTHWARD EXPANSION 


By the time this shift had occurred 
(partly as a result of the application of 
the army program of exploitation of 
Manchuria, partly as a result of prepa- 
ration for war, and partly in consequence 
of the waging of the undeclared war after 
1937), Japanese economic penetration to 
the south was well underway. Trade and 
other economic relations with the Philip- 
pines and other countries in southeastern 
Asia are considered in detail elsewhere 
in this issue of THe ANNALS. Conse- 
quently all that is necessary for present 
purposes may be stated in the form of 
generalizations. 

Initial Japanese economic activity was ` 
directed mainly toward the enlargement 
of the markets for the production of the 
Japanese light industries, especially tex- 
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tiles. The first period of major advance 
of the Japanese trade position came 
when, because of the war of 1914-18, 
Europe was temporarily unable to sup- 
ply its regular markets. The next major 
advance from an earlier position came 
after 1929. Then, for example, Japan 
increased her share of the total import 
trade of British Malaya from 21 per cent 
(1929) to the 68 per cent of 1933. In 
the case of the Netherlands Indies the 
* proportional increase was from 11.6 per 
cent in 1930 to 31 per cent in 1933.° 
Imports from the area also grew rapidly 
in the 1930’s, since an expansion of mar- 
kets for Japanese industrial production 
increased the need for the raw materials 
to be processed for export. 

As Japan’s export and import rela- 
tionship to the area was extended to one 
of major importance to her, as was the 
case. by the time of the outbreak of the 
China war, her political vision began to 
be extended from the China-Manchukuo 
area southward. The political interest 
was underscored by restrictive measures 
which began to be employed by the Brit- 
ish, the Dutch, and the Americans with 
a view to checking the Japanese trade 
expansion which took place at their ex- 
pense. Restriction of access to markets 
in this as well as other areas of the world 
posed a dilemma for such states as Ja- 
pan. The choice which seemed to be 
presented was between political expan- 
sion, with resulting economic security, or 
economic contraction. 

Another economic factor influencing 
. Japanese policy was presented in direct 
investments in, among others, the hemp 
industry in the Philippines, rubber plan- 
tations in the Netherlands Indies, and 
iron mining in the British colonies and in 
Indo-China. Thus important interests 
other than trade, indicative of the de- 
‘velopment of a similar position to that 

5 Figures cited by Jack Shepherd, “Japan’s 
Southward Advance-—-Economic and Political,” 
Tue Annats, May 1941, p. 45. 


established earlier in Manchuria, were 
brought into existence. Their security, 
and that of Japan which could be identi- 
fied partially with it, depended on fac- 
tors outside Japanese control, since it 
depended on the policy of several colo- 
nial powers. 


JAPAN CHECKED BY OTHER POWERS 

To bring about political change in this 
area, however, Japan had to be pre- 
pared to overcome the resistance of three 
major powers—Britain, France, and the 
United States—whose interests as colo- 
nial powers were in fact, although it was 
not always clearly perceived, interde- 
pendent. The Dutch position, from the 
power standpoint, was obviously related 
to that of the other colonial powers. By 
1936 the United States had given definite 
evidence of intention to retire from the 
Philippines and thus fram a territorial 
position giving it a simila> interest in the 
Far East to that of Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands. It had not, however, 
given a positive indicaticn of a willing- 
ness to acquiesce In an extension of 
Japan’s control over an independent Phil- 
ippines. Thus, regardless of its percep- 
tion of the Philippines and southeastern 
Asia as a new “economic life line” for 
the Japanese economy, the Japanese 
Government was inhibited by considera- 
tions of comparative power from advanc- 
ing a claim to the area or any part of it, 
as within the sphere of its political in- 
terest or influence, until the way had 
been cleared by the present period of 
confusion in Europe. 

Each stage in the evolution of Japan’s 
program of expansion since 1937, which 
finally extended it to include southeast- 
em Asia, has been correlated to move- 
ments in European politics. This was 
true to a considerable extent even in the 
-evolution and application of her China 
policy between 1933 and 1941. The 
area of movement was initially at the 
outer limits of existing European and 
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American material interests, even as re- 
gards Russia. Thus there was a sharper 
definition of policy initially with-respect 
to Manchuria and then toward North 
China than in the lower Yangtze area 
(Central China), where Japan had large 
interests, because of the probability that 
the Western states would stiffen their 
resistance as the area of their larger in- 
terests in China was threatened and as 
the Japanese expansion brought their ter- 
ritories into closer relations of contiguity 
to Japan. Thus it was to avoid or post- 
pone trouble with Britain and America 
as well as China that Japan emphasized 
the localization of her operations to 
North China at the time of the Lukou- 
chiao incident in 1937. It was China 
rather than Japan that forced the ex- 
tension of the area of conflict at that 
timé, knowing that the giving up of 
North China would have the same effect 
in relation to Central China that the loss 
of Manchuria had had in relation to 
North China in any piecemeal applica- 
tion of Japanese policy. 

Japan was seriously handicapped in 
the prosecution of the war after 1937 
because of the existence of the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai and the 
foreign concessions at Tientsin. Con- 
tinued Chinese resistance was also facili- 
tated because of the ability to import 
through Canton, French Indo-China, and 
Burma, and to transport supplies over 
the Canton-Hankow railway. It is sig- 
nificant that the military movement 
against Canton and the railway, and 
strong pressure against the International 
Settlement and especially the British 
Concession at Tientsin, were synchro- 
nized with the revelation of British weak- 
ness at Munich. It is also significant 
that the Japanese stiffness was somewhat 
relaxed on the occasions when there ap- 
peared to be Anglo-American solidarity 
in defense of common interests, and in 
the months immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the American intention 
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to terminate the 1911 trade treaty with 
Japan. 


THe “New ORDER” PROCUAIMED 


By the end of 1938 Japan had devel- 
oped sufficient self-confidence to pro- 
claim the inauguration of a “new order 
for Eastern Asia” to replace the Wash- 
ington Conference system;' but the area 
defined as being included within the 
“new order” then included only the Japa- 
nese Empire, Manchukuo, and China. 
That program, of course, represented an 
extension of the area of Japanese influ- 
ence to the borders of French Indo- 
China, which was consequently the next 
country where special interests could be 
asserted on the basis of territorial propin- 
quity. The assertion, significantly, was 
delayed until after France had been de- 
stroyed as a military power of impor- 
tance by Germany in the spring of 1940. 
Even then, the initial moves made were 
correlated to the necessities of the war 
against China, rather than to the pro- 
gram of expansion. Nevertheless, it was 
the opportunity presented by the confu- 
sion of Europe that was seized by Japan 
to make an entry into Indo-China. This 
confusion, it may be noted here, enabled 
Japan to align herself with one set of 
powers so as to secure advantage at the 
expense of the other. The movement 
was relatively constant in this direction 
from the signature of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact in 1936, through the military agree- 
ment of 1940, to the merging of the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic wars at and after the 
end of 1941. 

Strategic preliminaries to the south- 
ward expansive move came in 1938 with 
the occupation of the Paracel Islands, 
and in 1939 with the occupation of Hai- 
nan Island (assertedly temporary and 
required because of the exigencies of the 
war with China) and the Spratly Is- 
lands. While these acquisitions were in- 
significant in themselves, they brought 
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Japan territorially into closer proximity 
to the Philippines and to the Netherlands 
Indies, and gave Japan a stronger posi- 
tion relative to French Indo-China. 


PRESSURE ON INDO-CHINA AND 
‘THAILAND 


Direct pressure on Indo-China was 
exerted immediately upon the loss of 
French military power in Europe. As 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka subsequently 
put it: 


Consequent, however, upon the sudden 
change in the European situation last June 
[1940], a change has occurred in the rela- 
tions between Japan and French Indo- 
China, resulting in the closure of the border 
between that French colony and China it- 
self, and-in the entry, by agreement, of 
Japanese armed forces into the colony.® 


The initial pressure resulted in the 
prohibition (June 20, 1940) of transport 
of supplies to China through Indo-China. 
On September 22 the Vichy government, 
under pressure from Germany as well as 
Japan, agreed to the. entrance of Japa- 
nese troops in limited numbers into Ton- 
kin. This beginning led to the virtual 
military occupation of the remainder of 
Indo-China during 1941. It was imme- 
diately followed by the acquisition, by 
agreements signed in May 1941, of eco- 
nomic rights, based upon the principle of 
economic collaboration. The first agree- 
ment then signed provided for reciprocal 
rights in residence and navigation, and 
for 


admission of Japanese capital in the de- 
velopment of agriculture, mining and water- 
power. The second, a commercial treaty, 
authorizes admission of Japanese products 
into Indo-China either free of duty or at 
minimum rates. It provides further for 
preferences to Japan in the exportation of 
rice, corn, minerals and other commodities 


ê Address to the Diet, Tokyo, January 21, 
1941. For text, see Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, vol. 3, pp. 260-67. 


and in the import of textiles and other Japa- 
nese products. ...7 


The establishment of a new political 
position with respect to Indo-China re- 
sulted immediately in the manifestation 
of concern with the relations of that ter- 
ritory .with Thailand. The result of 
Japanese intervention was a transfer of 
French colonial territory to Thailand 
and a promise to enter into agreements 
establishing closer relations “designed to 
maintain the peace of ‘Greater East 
Asia’” among Japan, the Indo-Chinese 
Government, and Thailand. 


PRESSURE ON THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Another direct consequence of “the 
sudden change in the European situa- 
tion” in 1940 was the attempt to include 
the Netherlands Indies within Japan’s 
co-prosperity sphere in Greater East 
Asia. On the eve of the new develop- 
ments in Europe the Japanese position 
was stated by Foreign Minister Arita 
as follows: 


With the South Seas region, especially the 
Netherlands East Indies, Japan is economi- 
cally bound by an intimate relationship of 
mutuality in ministering to one another’s 
needs. Similarly other countries of East 
Asia maintain close econornic relations with 
these regions. That is tc say, Japan and 
all of these countries and regions together 
are contributing to the prosperity of East 
Asia through mutual aid and interdepend- 
ence. 

Should the hostilities in Europe be ex- 
tended to the Netherlands and produce 
repercussions, as you say, in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, it would not only inter- 
fere with the maintenance and furtherance 
of the above-mentioned relations of eco- 
nomic interdependence and of coexistence 
and common prosperity, but also give rise 
to an undesirable situation from the stand- 
point of the peace and stability in East 
Asia. In view of these considerations, the 
Japanese Government cannot but be deeply 


7 Harold S. Quigley, Far Eastern War, 1937- 
1941, p. 186. 
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concerned over any development, accom- 
panying the aggravation of the war in Eu- 
rope, that may affect the status quo of the 
Netherlands Indies 8 


A similar interest in seeing the status 
quo maintained for the Netherlands In- 
dies was expressed by the American and 
British Governments. Germany dis- 
claimed interest in the problem of the 
Netherlands East Indies. But Japanese 
policy was immediately (June 5, 1940) 
enlarged from the status quo basis after 
the occupation of the Netherlands and 
the fall of France, even though there was 
no evidence of the intention of any other 
power to intervene. 
Arita declared then: 


Our concern is not confined to the main- 
tenance of the political status quo in the 
Netherlands Indies. Judging from their re- 
sources, their trade potentialities, their in- 


dustrial possibilities as well as those of 


exploitation and development, it is but 
natural that this country should entertain 
most serious concern in the economic status 
of the Netherlands Indies.® 


This concern with the economic status 
quo manifested itself in the attempt to 
enlarge Japanese trading, investment, 
and exploitation rights. In September 
the Minister of Commerce, Mr. Ichizo 
Kobayashi, was sent to Batavia as head 
of a special trade mission. ‘The success 
of the East Indies government in pro- 
tracting the negotiations led to his recall 
and his replacement by a former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa. The negotiations produced 
an oil quota agreement, signed on No- 
vember 12, 1940, and not the complete 
economic collaboration which Japan de- 
manded. The Dutch authorities refused 


8 From Foreign Minister Arita’ statement 
of April 15, 1940, as reprinted in Documents 
on American Foreign Relations, 1939-1940, p. 
305. 

8 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1939-1940, p. 310. 
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to accept the view that the Netherlands 
Indies were within the Japanese sphere 
of co-prosperity, as had come to be the 
Japanese contention. Matsuoka at the 
beginning of 1941 put it that the Nether- 
lands Indies, French Indo-China, and 
Thailand all lay “within the aforemen- 
tioned sphere of common prosperity. 
The Netherlands East Indies and French 
Indo-China, tf only for geographical rea- 
sons, should be in an intimate and #- 
separable relationship with our country” 
(Japan) .*° 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN COLONIES 


Thus at the outset of 1941 only the 
British colonies and the Philippines were 
outside the official descriptions of the 
area of Japan’s new order for Greater 
East Asia. It is quite obvious, however, 
that they were to be thought of in rela- 
tion to the security of the Japanese posi- 
tion if and when it should be advanced 
to that of control of Indo-China and the 
Netherlands East Indies. The logic of 
the principle of territorial contiguity as 
applied by Japan would also inevitably 
bring those territories within the area 
of Japanese expansionism when it had 
reached a firm position on the border of 
Burma and Malaya. And, of course, it 
was a feeling of assurance of support 
from Britain and America that enabled 
the Netherlands East Indian Govern- 
ment to withstand the Japanese pressure 
exerted in and after September 1940 to’ 
bring that territory within the Japanese 
orbit. 

In other words, the. Philippines and 
British Malaya were left out of the de- 
fined area of co-prosperity only until the 
Japanese felt that circumstances made it 
possible for them to attempt to bring 
them within it. That time it apparently 
was felt had come in December 1941. 


10 From the Address to the Diet on January 
21, 1941, as published in Documents on Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations, 1940-1941, p. 263. The 
italics are mine. 
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Since December 7, 1941, Japan has ex- 
tended her control over the entire area 
of Greater East Asia, except for Free 
China and the Russian Far East. If 
she could consolidate her position, as 
at present established, or as extended 
through winning her war against China, 
she would have gone far toward the at- 
tainment of the complete political and 
economic security which has been her 
avowed goal. The resources at her dis- 
posal in the area of southeastern Asia 
would virtually assure her of the eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency which would re- 
lease her industrial economy from the 


feeling of insecurity which came from 
lack of political control of indispensable 
raw materials and of markets. They 
would also enable Japan to maintain 
herself as “a state highly organized for ° 
national defense” and thus capable of 
continuing to use the means for further 
aggrandizement which have enabled her 
step by step, in accordance with the 
principle of territorial propinquity, to 
push her frontiers outwerd from Korea, 
through China and Indo-China, to the 
Philippines, Burma, Malaya, the East 
Indies, and down to the borders of 
Australia. 
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War in the Western Pacific 


By H. E. YARNELL * 


N DECEMBER 7, 1941, there be- 
gan a military campaign which in 
a few short months led to the downfall 
of American, British, and Dutch power, 
and the capture of American, British, 
and Dutch possessions, in the Far East. 
In a few short months Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Singapore, the 
Netherlands Indies, and Burma were 
in the hands of Japan. Twelve thou- 
sand American troops and 80,000 Brit- 
ish troops were prisoners of war. The 
American Air Force in the Philippines 
was destroyed at the outset. There was 
serious danger of an invasion of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

This campaign was one of the most 
brilliantly planned and executed opera- 
tions in military history, especially so, 
since it was an amphibian operation re- 
quiring the close and efficient co-opera- 
tion of the three arms—army, navy, and 


air. 

Full information on the campaign 
must await the release of official reports, 
and for this reason final judgments on 
the causes of success and failure cannot 
be made. Enough is known, however, 
of the background of the Far Eastern 
military situation to permit of its dis- 
cussion in a general manner. 


THE Pacrric THEATER OF WAR 


A knowledge of the geography of an 
area is necessary to an understanding of 
military operations. The most impres- 
sive feature of the Pacific Ocean is that 
of distance. From Panama to Singapore 
one cruises 10,500 nautical miles. From 
San Francisco to Manila the distance is 
6,300 miles; to Sydney, Australia, 6,500 
miles. 

* The statements contained in this article are 


entirely the personal views of the writer and 
reflect in no way officlal opinions. 
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Distance is one of the major factors 
influencing war operations. Ships and 
armies must be supplied with food, mu- 
nitions, fuel, and replacements. ‘These 
must come from arsenals and supply 
bases at home, and when distances be- 
come great as they do in the Pacific: 
the amount of available tonnage required 
for the transport and supply service dic- 
tates very greatly the extent of the mili- 
tary operations. 

The inspection of the Pacific chart 
also shows clearly the great advantage 
posséssed by Japan in her South Sea 
operations, due to the comparatively 
short distances from home bases to the 
combat area. It is 1,750 miles from 
Yokohama to Manila, and 3,200 miles 
to Batavia. From bases in Formosa to 
Manila the distance is less than 600 
miles. It is 2,900 miles from Yokohama 
to Singapore. : 

Weather also is an important factor 
in war. The greater part of the theater 
of war in the Pacific lies in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Apart from the ty- 
phoon season, and winter gales in the 
north Pacific, the weather is generally 
good. Fogs seldom occur in the tropics. 

In the northern Pacific, the area com- 
prising the Aleutian Islands, Kam- 
chatka, the Okhotsk Sea, and the Kurile 
Islands is one of generally prevalent 
fogs and gales, rendering air operations 
difficult and uncertain. The following 
quotations with reference to the Kurile 
Islands are taken from the Sailing 
Directions: 


The fog in which these islands are con- 
stantly enveloped, the strong currents. run- 
ning in the various straits between the is- 
lands, the steepness of their coasts, and the 
lack of sheltered anchorages, render it nec- 
essary for the mariner to exercise the 
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greatest vigilance when navigating in their 
vicinity. 

The climate is cold and damp, rain or 
snow falling in every month. Gales are 
liable to occur at any season. 

Approaching [land] in thick weather, 
warning is given by the large fields of kelp 
which grow about all the islands; the roar- 
ing of the sea lions and the cries of the 
birds as well as sulphur fumes from the 
mountains, when to leeward of them, all 
denote the presence of the land. 


Owing to the much shorter distances 
involved by following the northern route, 
this area has been advocated by some as 
the main line of approach from the 
United States to the Far East. The 
‘weather factor is one reason why this 
plan cannot be wholeheartedly accepted 
by those responsible for the operations. 

Farther north, in the area between the 
Alaskan mainland and Siberia across 
Bering Strait, there is much less fog, 
and air operations and transport are 


feasible for the greater part of the year. 
As the war continues, the air transport 
line across Alaska and Siberia will as- 
sume increasing importance. 

In Burma and the Bay of Bengal, the 
southwest monsoon prevails from May 
to October. This is the season of gales 
and heavy rainfall, increasing greatly 
the difficulty of operating in tropical 
jungles such as exist in Burma and 
Malaya. 


REASONS FOR JAPANESE SUCCESSES 


The ease with which the Japanese car- 
ried out their plans of conquest and oc- 
cupation of the Philippines, Malaya, the 
Indies, and Burma was a tragic surprise 
to the United Nations. It was doubtless 
a surprise to the Japanese themselves. 
Yet the reasons are not faz to seek. 

Japan for centuries has been a warlike 
nation. The sword with what it stands 
for is an object of worship. Also for 
centuries past, and up to the present 


t 
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time, the nation has been ruled by the 
military element. Many of her premiers 
since the Restoration have been gen- 
erals or admirals. The Ministers of War 
and of the Navy have direct access to 
the Emperor on all matters pertaining 
to the national defense. They dictate 
the size of the armed forces. The Em- 
peror can declare war without reference 
to the Diet. Reverence for the Emperor 
as of divine origin, and the duty of dying 
for him if called upon to do so, are care- 
fully instilled into the Japanese mind. 

After the Restoration, plans were 
drawn up for a modern army and navy. 
France, and later Germany, provided 
the instructors for the army, and Great 
Britain for the navy. Equipment was 
bought abroad from Krupp, Schneider, 
and the armament and shipbuilding 
firms of England, France, and Germany. 
Military and naval schools for the train- 
ing of officers were begun. Steel and 
munition plants and shipyards were de- 
veloped until in due time practically all 
construction was carried out in Japan. 
Students were sent abroad for technical 
training until facilities for their educa- 
tion were provided at home. The mili- 
tary machine grew and was trained in 
war, to the considerable profit of Japan. 
Through the wars with China in 1894 
and with Russia in 1905, and the first 
World War, the area, the power, and the 
prestige of the Empire were greatly in- 
creased. The plans for Far Eastern 
domination were well under way. 

During the following years until the 
present war, the closest touch was kept 
with industrial, especially armament, de- 
velopment abroad. Samples of guns, 
planes, fire-control instruments, and all 
other ordnance material were bought 
from Bofors, Skoda, Schneider, and 
Armstrong in Europe. An army of 
agents and inspectors was maintained 
abroad, both in Europe and in the 
United States, for this purpose. 

The Japanese Intelligence Service is 


probably one of the most thorough and 
efficient in any nation, and through the 
conditions that existed in the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and our west coast, information regard- 
ing the military strength and readiness 
of Japan’s future enemies was easily and 
fully obtained. In the Philippines, there 
were Japanese shopkeepers in practically 
every town and village. Japanese fish- 
ing boats ranged over the entire south- 
western Pacific, surveying harbors and 
familiarizing the personnel that would 
pilot Japan’s naval vessels in these wa- 
ters. In Hawaii and on the west coast 
it was easy to obtain information of 
naval and military forces, their target 
practices, and their dispositions. In 
contrast, it was practically impossible 
to obtain any information of Japanese 
military forces, their amount, disposi- 
tion, or efficiency. They were closely 
guarded secrets. 

Thus it will be seen that Japan had 
the main ingredients to wage successful 
war: a definite, unchanging policy of 
expansion, a government by the mili- 
tary, military forces provided without 
any effective opposition to carry out the 
policy, a docile people, a warlike tradi- 
tion, and a long inherited belief in the 
divine origin of the Japanese and in their 
superiority to other nations. Acting on 
the offensive and striking without warn- 
ing, success was ensured, especially when 
pitted against unreadiness, weaker and 
divided forces, and in some cases, in- 
adequate leadership. 


REASONS FOR ALLIED FAILURE 

The acquisition of the Philippines in 
1898 gave rise, among others, to the 
problem of their protection. This ex- 
periment in imperialism was disapproved 
by many, and soon led to the policy of 
eventual freedom for the Islands “when 
they were ready for self-government.” 

Shortly after taking over the Islands 
considerable sums were spent on the 
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fortifications at the entrance to Manila 
Bay, and throughout the years a garri- 
son of American and Filipino troops has 
been maintained. The size of this gar- 
rison has never been such as to offer any 
real resistance to an invasion in force, 
and the fortifications at Corregidor be- 
came obsolete for conditions of modern 
war. 

The Navy desired to establish a strong 
naval base, but vacillated for years be- 
tween Subic Bay and Cavite as the site. 
No money for such a base could be se- 
cured from Congress, and the disarma- 
ment treaty of 1922 put an end to in- 
creases in the defenses of the Islands. 
The generally accepted plan in case of 
war was for the garrison to retreat to 
Corregidor and hold out until a relief 
force could arrive from the United 
States. 

The question arises as to what this 
country should or could have done in 
the past to increase the defenses of the 
Islands. If the defense was to be one 
that relied primarily on the forces in 
the Islands to repel attack, it would 
have meant a very large garrison, a 
great naval base, a strong naval force, 
and an expenditure in fortifications far 
beyond what could ever have been ob- 
tained from Congress or approved by 
the people. They were looking forward 
to the day when the Islands would be 
given their independence and we would 
be clear of the burden of their defense. 

The factor of distance played a very 
large part in'the problem. How could 
the United States maintain a force in 
the Philippines nearly 7,000 miles from 
the west coast, adequate to defend the 
Islands against the powerful army and 
navy of Japan only 1,500 miles or less 
from all of their home bases? It was 
of course not possible, and in view of 
what happened to Singapore, it is prob- 
ably just as well that no costly scheme 
of defense was undertaken. Half meas- 
ures would have been useless. 


Even if the tragedy of Pearl Harbor 
had not taken place and our Navy had 
not been divided between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, it is very doubtful if 
an expedition could have been organized 
and sent to the Philippmes in time to 
save the Islands. The troops, trans- 
ports, and supply ships simply were not 
available and could not be assembled 
before Corregidor fell. Unless air supe- 
riority could have been maintained with 
carriers, which was hardly possible, such 
an expedition, even if sent, would have 
suffered heavy losses before ever reach- 
ing the Islands. 

In the Netherlands Indies there was 
the same type of inadequate defense as 
existed in the Philippines. The army 
was considerably in excess of that in 
the Philippines, and there were a few 
cruisers, ‘destroyers, submarines, and 
military aircraft, manned by brave and 
efficient crews. They puz up a gallant 
fight, as did the men in the Philippines, 
but were up against insuperable odds. 

The fall of Malaya and Singapore was 
a bitter blow to the Allied cause. It 
was expected that a far stronger resist- 
ance would be offered by the 80,000 
troops and the fortifications of Singa- 
pore. Until all the facts are known, it 
would be unfair to attemp: to assess the 
reasons for this defeat. There are cer- 
tain facts, however, that are well known. 

One is that British naval forces were 
entirely inadequate. The demands on 
the Royal Navy in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean precluded the strength- 
ening of the few ships that were there 
with the proper number and types. The 
loss of the Repulse and the Prince of 
Wales was due to lack of escort vessels 
and air protection. Had these two ves- 
sels succeeded in their mission of at- 
tacking the Japanese transports, the 
Japanese Malayan campaign might have 
failed. 

Another probable cause of British 
failure was the underestimation of the, 
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ability of Japanese troops in jungle war- 
fare. These troops had been specially 
trained and equipped for jungle work for 
many months in Formosa and Indo- 
China in preparation for the campaigns 
which they knew were ahead of them 
in the coming war. | 

The final phase of the Japanese cam- 
paign was the invasion of Burma, with 
the mission of cutting off all Allied aid 
to China and of obtaining a base for an 
invasion of India in case that should be 
later undertaken. 

Since that last major campaign was 
ended, the Japanese have been carrying 
on relatively minor operations in New 
Guinea and the Solemon Islands and 
have occupied Kiska in the Aleutians. 
They have received two serious reverses 
in the battles of the Coral Sea and Mid- 
way. They are undoubtedly strength- 
ening their grip on the occupied areas, 
building air fields, restoring the oil wells, 
and shipping to the homeland the rice, 
rubber, tin, oil, copra, iron ore, and other 
raw materials of which they were in 
great need, and which they now possess 
in abundance. 


PROBABLE FUTURE JAPANESE 
OPERATIONS 


At the time of writing this article (Oc- 
tober 15, 1942) there are several courses 
of action that may be followed by the 
Japanese. They may remain on the de- 
fensive, carrying out such minor offen- 
sives as are necessary to strengthen their 
present positions, and prepare for the 
coming Allied offensive, especially with 
increased air strength, air fields, and 
aviation facilities. When these are com- 
pleted, the Japanese will be able to con- 
centrate quickly all their air strength in 
the central mass of the occupied archi- 
pelago to meet any threatened attack by 
sea from any direction. 

It is doubtful, however, whether a 
purely defensive attitude can be fol- 
lowed. Siberia, China, and India are 


serious, menaces, and the Japanese are 
realists in war, and realize that condi- 
tions are dangerous until these menaces 
are removed. 

An invasion of Siberia may be under- 
taken. The occupation of eastern Si- 
beria as far as Lake Baikal is a major 
part of the Japanese plan of expansion. 
The Coast Provinces are within easy 
bombing range of Japan. In 1919 Japan 
had Eastern Siberia under her control 
with 70,000 troops, but was forced to 
withdraw them under threat of an em- 
bargo by the United States Government. 

The occupation of this area now, how- 
ever, will be a difficult task. Russia has 
a large, well-trained, and mechanized Si- 
berian army which has been maintained 
intact in spite of the serious situation in 
Europe. In August 1939 the Japanese 
tested this army in battle at Nomonhan 
in Outer Mongolia over a border dis- 
pute, and were badly defeated, admitting 
the loss of 18,000 troops. Also, the Rus- 
sians have a large submarine fleet in the 
Pacific of eighty or a hundred vessels 
which would cause heavy losses of ma- 
rine tonnage before being brought under 
control. Shipping is one of Japan’s 
weakest elements. 

At best, the Siberian problem will be 
a difficult one for the Japanese to solve; 
but from their own point of view, it is 
the one that must be solved to ensure 
the future safety of their homeland. 

The Japanese may invade Bengal and 
occupy the industrial area around Cal- 
cutta. It will be necessary to occupy 
this area in order to cut off completely 
air communication to China from India. 

The Japanese have a large force of 
seasoned troops in Burma. There are 
three possible land routes which may be 
followed. The roads are not good, but 
the Japanese have shown great ability 
in dispensing with good roads in their 
campaigns in Malaya and New Guinea. 
The advance from northern Burma may 
be coupled with a sea-borne expedition 
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from Rangoon or Akyab which will land 
on the Indian coast south of Calcutta. 
This campaign, if successful, will com- 
pletely cut off China from India, and 
will deny to the Allies the manufactur- 
‘ing resources of Bengal. The present 
political situation in India is a favorable 
factor for Japan. 

Much will depend on which side has 
command of the air. This is necessary 
for success in almost any military or 
naval operation. The Japanese have 
lost many planes and aviation personnel 
during the past six months, and they 
may not be able to provide the air force 
necessary to ensure success. While an 
invasion of India may appear to be 
easier than one of Siberia, it also may 
not be an assured success. Lines of 
communication will be long, air su- 
premacy will be doubtful, and there is 
a large army in India under the com- 
mand of a very competent general. 

Several months ago an invasion of 
Australia and New Zealand was consid- 
ered by some as probable. Because of 
the strengthening of the forces in those 
areas and the defeat in the Coral Sea, 
the Japanese have doubtless abandoned 
such plans, if they ever entertained 
them. The distance factor renders both 
areas safe for the time being. This fac- 
tor also operates to make Australia un- 
suitable as an Allied base for offensive 
operations against the Japanese in the 
Indies. Such an attack should come 
from bases much farther to the north in 
order to shorten the supply lines from 
the west coast of the United States. 

Because of distance, unfavorable 
weather conditions, and difficult terrain, 
a Japanese attack on Alaska is improb- 
able. There could be no serious threat 
to the American mainland from this 
direction, and the extended lines of 
communication to Japan would be a 
serious liability. It is probable that the 
occupation of Kiska was to furnish a 
base from which to operate against our 


lines of communication to Siberia and 
to the Arctic in case of war with Russia. 
As such, it is of value to Japan, and she 
must be ejected as soon as the force is 
available. 

Whatever course of action the Japa- 
nese may decide to take, it will not be 
an easy one for them. The day of blitz- 
krieg conquest is over. 


ALLIED COURSES OF ACTION 


The defeat of a powerful nation in 
war involves destruction of its armed 
forces, denial of essential raw materials 
and foodstuffs by blockade, destruction 
of arsenals and munition plants by air 
attack, and finally, invasion of the home- 
land. Whether Japan will collapse be- 
fore invasion takes place is a matter of 
opinion. Mr. Grew, former Ambassador 
to Japan, stated in a recent address: 


I know Japan; I lived there for ten 
years. I know the Japanese intimately. 
The Japanese will not crack. They will 
not crack morally, or psychologically or 
economically, even when eventual defeat 
stares‘ them in the face. They will pull in 
their belts another notch, reduce their ra- 
tions from a bowl to a half-bowl of rice, 
and fight to the bitter erd. Only by utter 
physical destruction or utter exhaustion of 
their men and materials can they be de- 
feated. 


Mr. Ernest T. Nash in an article in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, states: 


... This underlying singleness of purpose, 
this utterly united devotion to the material 
and spiritual future of their “divine” coun- 
try will lend to the Japanese a resolve and 
determination that it would be the utmost 
folly to underestimate. More than one 
Japanese has said that not even the reduc- 
tion of their whole country to ashes will 
deter them from the “mission” on which 
they are at present set. This may be folly 
of the most tragic kind, but it is folly im- 
bued with a fanatical faith that makes of 
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our Japanese enemy a most determined and 
desperate foe. 


In view of these statements and many 
others of like tenor, made by men thor- 
oughly familiar with Japanese mentality 
through long residence in Japan, we 
must assume that final Allied victory 
will not result until Japan’s armed forces 
are destroyed and her homeland invaded. 

As a result of her conquests during 
the past ten months, Japan dominates 
‘a huge continental, island, and sea area 
reaching from Japan proper to and in- 
cluding the Netherlands Indies, and 
from the Marshall Islands on the east 
to Burma on the west. The defense 
of such an area is a difficult problem. 

Naval and air strength and sea com- 
munications play an important part. 
Japan’s naval and marine tonnage is not 
unlimited, and has already suffered siz- 
able losses. Her aircraft have shown 
themselves inferior in construction and 
operation to those of the Allies. Japa- 
nese ship and aircraft building facilities 
are greatly inferior to those in the 
United States, so that losses in battle, 
even on a fifty-fifty basis, tell against 
Japan. 

Large armies must be maintained in 
Burma, China, and Manchuria, as well 
as sizable garrisons in Malaya and the 
occupied archipelagoes. All these must 
be supplied by overseas transport. At- 
tack on this great Japanese citadel can 
be made from the east by amphibian 
forces, and from the mainland of Asia 
by air power and invading armies. 


THE ATTACK FROM THE EAST 


It is well to discuss the general fea- 
tures of this campaign in some detail 
in order to estimate its effect on the 
final victory. The following items will 
be considered: (1) type of naval forces 
available; (2) repair facilities; (3) sup- 
ply and transport facilities; (4) dis- 
tances; (5) aviation; (6) submarines; 


” 


(7) weather; (8) can Japan be defeated 
by a Pacific naval campaign? 


Type of naval forces available 


At the present time there is being 
waged a seven-ocean war with a one- 
ocean navy. This means that there is 
not in the Pacific adequate strength to 
carry out extensive and decisive opera- 
tions. This situation will continue until 
considerable new construction is com- 
missioned and vessels can be spared from 
other areas. There is in the Pacific, un- , 
doubtedly, adequate strength to prevent 
Japan’s extension of her present occu- 
pied areas to the east or the south. 

Regardless of strength, an advance of 
naval forces across the Pacific and occu- 
pation of a base in Japanese-held waters 
is not possible as long as Japan is in 


, possession of strong air and submarine 


forces. The lack of adequate bases and 
repair facilities is in itself sufficient to 
prevent such action. There is unlikely 
to be any grand fleet action such as at 
Jutland. Neither Japan nor the United 
States will be willing to risk such a 
battle unless there is a reasonable chance 
of success., Attrition of naval units by 
air, submarine, and raids carried out by 
task forces, with occupation of islands 
and bases by amphibian forces, will be 
the generally followed plan of action. 

Surface vessels—battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers-—will still play an important 
role, especially as supporting forces for 
the carriers, for convoy duty, and in 
operations in areas where weather con- 
ditions are unfavorable for aircraft. 
They should be used as supporting. 
forces of the carriers, available to at- 
tack enemy forces when the enemy air 
force has been destroyed. Such a force 
at Midway might have greatly increased 
enemy losses by a vigorous pursuit after 
the enemy carriers had been sunk or 
disabled. 

Surface vessels can play an important 
part in waters where weather conditions 
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are unfavorable for aircraft, especially 
in the Aleutian Islands and Okhotsk and 
Bering Seas. Battleships with their 
powerful batteries will be useful in the 
capture of Japanese island bases in the 
Marshall and Caroline Islands. They 
must, of course, have protection against 
air and submarine attack. 

Repair factlsttes ; 

The lack of adequate bases with dock- 
ing and repair facilities in the Pacific is 
a serious handicap to conticuous and ef- 
fective naval operations. Pearl Harbor 
is equipped for all classes of work, but 
one base alone cannot handle the task. 
There are first-class repair facilities on 
the west coast, but their distance and 
also that of Pearl Harbor from theaters 
of operation is several thousand miles. 


Damage to vessels from torpedoes and,> 


bombs usually requires months at aë 
navy yard for repairs. This type of 
damage is particularly heavy in modern 
naval war. Much work can be done by 
repair ships, but of course they cannot 
handle jobs that require a dry dock. 
The scope of naval operations in the 
Pacific is influenced greatly by the re- 
pair facilities available, and the sending 
of a naval expedition into the western 
Pacific is hardly possible on account of 
the lack of a naval base in that area. 
The loss of Singapore meant the loss of 
the only dry docks between Pearl Har- 
bor and Gibraltar that could take mod- 
ern capital ships. 


Supply and transport facilities — 

The farther naval operations are ex- 
tended into the western Pacific, the 
greater become the service-of-supply re- 
quirements. The most important items 
are fuel oil and gasoline. These must 
come from California, and will require a 
large number of tankers. This type of 
vessel is scarce at present, due to heavy 
and urgent fuel demands in other 
oceans. The availability of tankers will 
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be an important factor in Pacific naval 
operations. 
Distances . 

The distance factor is an important 
one in Pacific operations. It is from 
7,000 to 9,000 miles from San Francisco 
to Australia, depending ən the route fol- 
lowed. Submarines based on Pearl Har- 
bor are from 4,000 to 5,000 miles distant 
from their operating areas in Japanese 
waters. Jaluit, the nearest Japanese 
base, is 2,000 miles from Pearl Harbor 
and 4,100 miles from San Francisco. 

The distance factor influences deci- 
sions as to operating areas on account 
of the lack of shipping for supply pur- 
poses. Thus, if Jaluit were occupied, it 
would require much less supply tonnage 
than Sydney, Australia, since it is only | 
half as far from the United States. 
Bases nearer the operating area than 
Pearl Harbor would increase the time 
that submarines could remain on station. 


Aviation 


Aviation will be the cetermining fac- 
tor in the character and the extent of 
United States naval operations in the 
Pacific. Experience to date has shown 
that: (1) no military (or naval) opera- 
tion has much chance cf success with- 
out air superiority; (2) naval vessels 
cannot operate successfully in the vi- 
cinity of strong forces of land bombers 
and fighters; (3) given an adequate 
network of air fields, land planes can be 
concentrated quickly at any threatened 
point of attack; (4) bombers cannot 
operate without the protection of fight- 
ers except by enduring heavy losses; (5) 
Carriers are vulnerable to attack by 
bomb and torpedo; (6) carriers have the 
advantage of mobility, and are of course 
essential in operations at sea. 

From an inspection of the chart, it 
will be seen that Japan cccupies a com- 
pact Jand and sea area, comprising the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Philip- 
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pines, Malaya, Indo-China, and For- 
mosa. An air force can be concentrated 
in any part of this area in a few hours. 
Projecting to the eastward are the Mar- 
shall and Caroline Islands, where suit- 
able sites for air fields are few and ex- 
posed to attack from sea. Distances 
from the central island mass are con- 
siderable. 

It thus seems practicable for amphib- 
ian forces with carrier-based aircraft to 
occupy and hold these groups of islands. 
However, when an attempt is made to 
advance to the west into the Philippines 
and the Netherlands East Indies against 
the opposition of strong shore-based air 
forces, success becomes dubious. 
Submarines 

Submarine operations against Japa- 
nese lines of communication are espe- 
cially valuable, since Japan’s tonnage is 
barely sufficient to maintain her widely 
spread forces, and shipbuilding facilities 
are limited. Our submarines are handi- 
cepped by the distance from the bases 
in Pearl Harbor and Australia to the 
operating areas. The occupation of the 
Carolines and the Marshalls will pro- 
vide bases much nearer, which will be 
the equivalent of a proportionate in- 
crease in the submarine force. 

Russia has about a hundred subma- 
rines in Pacific waters which can be 
counted on to do considerable damage 
when war with Japan begins. It is 
probable, however, that Russian bases 
will become unavailable because of en- 
emy action and ice during the winter 
months, and that American bases must 
eventually be used. Bases in Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands could be uti- 
lized. 

W eather 

Weather over a great part of the mari- 

tme theater of war is generally good, 


especially in the tropics. In the north- 
em part, however, including the Aleu- 


tian Islands, Kamchatka, and Bering 
and Okhotsk Seas, the weather is gen- 
erally bad due to fog and gales. This 
is a serious handicap to air operations, 
but should offer no serious obstacle to 
surface ship operations. 

This area will become increasingly im- 
portant when Japan attacks Russia. 
Her occupation of Kiska is part of a 
plan to cut any future communication 
between Russia and the United States 
through the Bering and Okhotsk Seas. 
Petropavlovsk and Okhotsk coastal ports 
will be occupied as soon as war begins, 
unless interfered with. It is, of course, 
to the interest of the United States to 
keep open all possible lines of communi- 
cation to Russia, including the Arctic 
and its rivers. These may become the 
only means of reaching Russia. 


EK , 
YCdn Japan be defeated by a Pacific na- 


val campaign? 


In order to defeat Japan by a naval 
advance across the Pacific, it will be 
necessary to occupy bases in the Philip- 
pines and other islands from which naval 
forces and aircraft can operate to cut 
Japan off from the south and from 
China, thus establishing a blockade 
which will deny her access to the raw 
materials and food supplies now avail- 
able. This will require a naval force 
large enough to withstand the losses of 
such an advance, an air force superior 
to any that will be brought against it, 
and troops adequate in number and 
equipment to cope with those that Ja- 
pan, operating on far shorter lines, could 
bring against them. There must be 
base facilities near at hand to repair 
damages to vessels from bomb, torpedo, 
and gunfire. Pearl Harbor, 5,000 miles 
to the east, is no answer to this problem. 
In fact, it is impracticable to supply 
such base facilities in time of war. 

Because of the distance factor, it 
should be possible for United States 
amphibian forces to bring superior air, 
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naval, and military strength against out- 
lying Japanese island groups and occupy 
them. When the Philippines and the 
Netherlands East Indies are approached, 
however, the distance factor and Japa- 
nese ability to concentrate superior 
strength, especially air, tell heavily 
against us and render success improb- 
able. 


Summary 


American naval and amphibian opera- 
tions in the Pacific will probably in- 
clude: (1) occupation of Caroline, Mar- 
shall, Solomon, and Admiralty Islands 
as bases for submarine and raiding op- 
erations; (2) control of the routes to 
Russia via the Bering Sea and the 
Okhotsk Sea in the north Pacific; (3) 
concentration of submarine activities in 
the western Pacific against Japanese 
lines of communications. 

An excess naval strength over that 
required by the above activities should 
be employed in other areas, especially 
the Indian Ocean, to assist in the re- 
capture of Burma and the safeguarding 
of sea routes to India. 

Naval operations in the Pacific can- 
not, alone, bring about the defeat of 
Japan. Through a war of attrition 
against communications they will greatly 
assist the major effort, which must come 
from the mainland of Asia. 


The main advantages of the Eastern 


or Pacific campaign lie in the losses in- 
flicted on Japanese naval and merchant 
shipping, and in the seizure of island 
bases from which submarines can op- 
erate much closer to the hunting grounds 
than at present. The number of troops 
required for the capture and occupation 
of the islands will not be great when 
compared to thase necessary for a conti- 
nental campaign. 


THE ATTACK FROM THE WEST 


In the magazine Pacific Affasrs of 
June 1942, there appeared an article by 


Mr. R. S. Nathan, entitled “Geopolitics 
and Pacific Strategy,” which has a sig- 
nificant bearing on the Far Eastern 
campaign. The following paragraphs 
are quoted: 


A glance at the map of zhe world reveals 
the amazing phenomenon that the land- 
power par excellence and principle disposes 
of far less land-power than the sea-power 
par excellence and principle. The United 
Nations include China, India and Russia— 
the largest contiguous land area of the globe 
settled by the greater par: of all mankind. 
Germany’s advantages derive less from the 
actual land-power which she holds than 
from the conscious application of land- 


` power strategy. 


Here lies the answer to Hitler’s geopoliti- 
cal concept, continental Asia. To remove 
the center of gravity of Allied strategy from 
the seas into Asia, means to jump into the 
circle of interior lines against which the 
Axis is still battering, instead of battering 
on exterior lines against the marginal posi- 
tion which the Axis is already holding. If 
the Allies take this decisive step, the geo- 
political aspect of the war changes as by a 
miracle. They will have Jand-power; they 
will have to apply land-power principles in- 
stead of outmoded sea-power precepts; they 
will have the advantage of fighting on in- 
terior lines which the Axis holds now; and 
they will have bases with a depth sufficient 
to sustain any offensive. They will have 
everything that make for victory. 

Under the old strategy, only the most 
difficult of actions can result in the recap- 
ture of the positions that have been lost 
already. In the new approach, these posi- 
tions will fall back to the Allies almost 
automatically after the continental defeat 
of Japan. In the one case, the Allies 
emerge from the Pacific Ocean battering, 
perhaps hopelessly, at strong Japanese 
coastal bastions. In the other case, the 
Allies will press the Japanese into the 
very waters which they may rule up to 
the last moment. 


Mr. Nathan’s thesis is essentially cor- 
rect. - An inspection of the chart indi- 
cates the great advantages offered by the 
Asiatic mainland—bases for air attack 
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on Japanese industrial centers, seaports 
from which submarines can operate 
against the sea communications to the 
scuth, and the millions of seasoned Chi- 
nese troops available for the final inva- 
sion if that becomes necessary. 

It is obvious that the continuation of 
China in the war is necessary. This 
nation has been fighting for more than 
five years and has suffered enormous 
losses. The will to continue is strong, 
but in order for her to do so, it is essen- 
tial that communication with the outside 
world be restored through Burma, and 
that the munitions so badly needed be 
supplied. This requires the reoccupa- 
tion of Burma, the re-establishment of 
the Burma oil wells, the building up of 
a great air transport fleet, and a great 
increase in the capacity of the Burma 
Road. 

Then will come the task of equipping 
the Chinese Army, the building up of an 
air force, and the solution of transporta- 
tion problems in China itself. The pro- 
vision of adequate oil and gasoline for 
aiccraft and motorized transport and 


equipment will be difficult. The supply 
must come from the Burma wells when 
recaptured and restored. The recapture 
of Burma will be a major combined op- 
eration requiring a large transport fleet, 
adequate naval protection, and air supe- 
riority. 

While India can supply a certain 
amount of material from her industrial 
plants, the great bulk of the munitions 
must come from the United States 
around the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
12,400 sea miles from New York to 
Calcutta. 

Major operations such as outlined 
above require time for the drafting of 
plans, the supply of men and materiél, 
and the training of the troops in the spe- 
cial type of warfare they will encounter. 
Once the basic outlines of the war plan 
are decided upon, both in the East and 
the West, the assembly of men and ma- 
teriél can go ahead rapidly, provided all 
nonessential activities are eliminated and 
all effort concentrated on getting “every 
horse, man, and gun” on the field of 
battle. 


Admiral H. E. Yarnell, U. S. N., Retired, entered 
the Navy in 1893. He served in the Philippine and 
Boxer compaigns and in the first World War. From 
1931 to 1933 he commanded the aircraft squadrons of 
the battle fleet, and from 1936 to 1939 he was Com- 


mander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 
from actsve duty in 1939. 


He was retired 


Outline of Our Recent Political and Trade Relations 
with the Philippine Commonwealth 


By E. D. HESTER 


N 1916, the United States officially 
promised independent nationality to 
the Philippines when a stable government 
could be established,t and in the mean- 
time put into effect an exceptionally lib- 
eral form of colcnialism. Agitation for 
fulfillment of the promise began in the 
early twenties and was furthered on 
both sides by significant groups. In the 
Islands the mass of the people, led by 
the majority of the dustrado element 
in the government, claimed compliance. 
In the United States * the movement was 
promoted by a combination of groups 
which (1) perceived real or fancied com- 
petition from sugar, cordage, coconut oil, 
tobacco, and other Philippine commodi- 
ties which entered the United States free 
of duty; (2) opposed Filipino immigra- 
tion from the standpoints of racial and 
labor profection; (3) believed in the 
doctrine of self-determinism for others; 
or (4) believed in isolationism for 
America. 


PLANS OFFERED TO THE PHILIPPINES 


Congress responded to the conjunction 
ò of diverse influences by settling on a plan 
for a ten-year transitional period under 
United States sovereignty, during which 
far greater political autonomy would be 
accompanied by the gradual curtailment 
of free entry of Philippine goods into the 
United States market, restriction of Fili- 
pino immigration, and provision for ex- 
tinction of the public debt; the transi- 


139 Stat. 545, commonly known as the Jones 
Act. 

2 When used herein, “United States” refers 
to the Government or people of the continental 
area of the United States, and the terms “Con- 
gress,” “President,” “Senate,” and the like refer 
to entities of the Federal Government unless 
the context otherwise indicates. 
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tional period to be followed by complete 
political and economic independence, if 
possible under international neutraliza- 
tion, but with the United States having , 
the right to retain naval and other res- 
ervations. 

The plan was first given official sanc- 
tion by offering the Hare-Hawes-Cutting 
Act® for acceptance by the Philippine 
Legislature.* Immediately the Honor- 
able Manuel L. Quezon, then President 
of the Philippine Senate, undertook a 
popular campaign against the act which 
resulted in its rejection on the grounds 
that its trade provisions would imperil 
economic, social, and political institu- 
tions and might defeat independence; its 
immigration clause was objectionable; 
the powers of the High Commissioner 
were too indefinite; and the provisions 
for*United States retention of naval and 
other reservations were inconsistent with 
true independence. 

In its resolution rejecting the act,® the 
Philippine Legislature se: up a commis- 
sion under Mr. Quezon to petition the 
President and Congress for enactment of 
a more acceptable measure. The com- 
mission returned from Washington with 
the Tydings-McDufhe Act, a measure 
almost identical with the rejected Hare- 
Hawes-Cutting Act. The new statute 
contained the same terms as to trade re- 
lations, immigration, and the High Com- 
missioner. The only difference was that 
instead of “naval and othar reservations” 
the United States ‘could retain “naval 

347 Stat. 761, returned by the President 
Jan. 13, 1933, re-passed Jan. 17, 1933. 

*The legislature, mainly elective, of the 
“Insular” or “Jones Act” government. 

5 Phil. Leg. Conc. Res. 46, Oct. 17, 1933. 


$48 Stat. 456, Mar. 24, 1934; also cited as 
the “Independence Act.” 
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reservations and fueling stations’—Army 
and undefined reservations being elimi- 
nated. However, in presenting the plan 
to Congress for re-enactment, the Presi- 
dent had stated: “. . . Where imperfec- 
tions or Inequalities exist, I am confident 
that they can be corrected after proper 
hearing and in fairness to both peoples; 
22 

In the campaign for acceptance of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, much was made 
of the Presidential statement and it was 
interpreted as a promise to lighten at 
least the terms respecting trade relations 
with the United States during the transi- 
tional period and after independence. 
The campaign wads~successful, and less 
than seven months after the Ninth Phil- 
ippine Legislature had rejected the Hare- 
Hawes-Cutting Act, the same body ac- 
cepted the Tydings-McDuffie Act. The 
resolution of acceptance quoted the 
Presidential statement as the factual 
reason for agreement.’ 


POLITICAL FORM OF THE» 
COMMONWEALTH 


Before entering on a description of the 
form of the Commonwealth government 
as devised in the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
and the constitution, established pursuant 
to it, it should be observed that these 
contribute only the legal framework. 
The intimate form of Philippine govern- 
ment reaches back from Philippine and 
American laws, orders, and court deci- 
sions,’ through three hundred vears of 
Spanish enactments, royal cedulas, de- 
crees of Mexican viceroys, the Laws of 
the Indies, and papal bulls, and loses 
itself in the codes of Majapahit and Sri- 
Visaya, and in the unwritten but still 
vital volumes of Indo-Malayan family, 
village, and tribal adat. With this apol- 
ogy, the case must rest on the super- 
structure of the two recent organic docu- 
ments. 

T Phil Leg. Conc. Res, May 1, 1934. 


POLITICAL TERMS OF THE TYDINGS- 
McDorrie Act 


From the nature of the congressional 
p.an, the Tydings-McDuffie Act Is neces- 
sarily complex in terms and content. 
Some of {ts propositions overlap, or are 
qualified by counterterms. Its principal 
political features are presented below, 
and its trade and economic terms as 
amended by other measures are sum- 
marized in the last section of this paper. 


Provistons relative to Commonwealth 
Constitution 


The Tydings-McDuffie Act (Sections 
1 to 4) authorized a convention of 
elected delegates to draft a Common- 
wealth constitution, republican in form 
and containing a bill of rights, to be 
submitted to the President for his ap- 
proval, and when approved to be sub- 
mitted to the Philippine electorate. The 
act specified that a majority of affirma- 
tive votes should be considered both as 
acceptance of the constitution and “.. . 
an expression ... in favor of Philippine 
independence, . . .” 

Section 2 (a) made mandatory the 
inclusion in the constitution of a series 
of provisions asserting the sovereignty of 
the United States, assuring equal civil 
rights to its citizens, and reserving to its 


‘Government a considerable range of au- 


thority during the Commonwealth. The 
reservations included final control over 
the public debt, currency, trade rela- 
tions, immigration, foreign affairs, and 
armed forces of the Commonwealth, re- 
view of court decisions, and rights to ex- 
propriate property for Federal Govern- 
ment use, to’maintain military and other 
reservations, and to intervene to protect 
the form of government. Section 2 (b) 
required the constitution to bind the fu- 
ture independent government to adjust 
and respect the property rights of the 
Federal Government and its citizens; to 
assure the carry-over of Commonwealth 
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officials; to assume the public debt and 
the obligations of the United States un- 
der the treaty of peace with Spain: and 
to embody thèse provisions in a treaty 
with the United States. 


Authority of the President 


In addition to his ministerial duties, 
his authority under the mandatory provi- 
sions of the constitution, his required 
action on constitutional amendments 
(Sec. 7 (1)), and the stipulation that 
he consider the international neutraliza- 


tion of an independent Philippines (Sec.- 


11), the President may intervene during 
the Commonwealth under four provi- 
sions. ‘The first and most general is 
that already listed as a mandatory con- 
stitutional item, reading in full: 


The United States may, by Presidential 
proclamation, exercise the right to intervene 
for the preservation of the government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippine’ Is- 
lands and for the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment as provided in the constitution 
thereof, and for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty and for the dis- 
charge of government obligations under and 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution (Sec. 2 (a) (14)). 


More specific intervention is covered 
by the following text: 


The President of the United States shall 
have authority to suspend the taking effect 
of or the operation of any law, contract, or 
executive order of the government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, 
which in his judgment will result in a fail- 
ure of the government of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippine Islands to fulfll 
its contracts, or to meet its bonded in- 
debtedness and interest thereon or to pro- 
vide for its sinking funds, or which seems 
likely to impair the reserves for the pro- 
tection of the currency of the Philippine 
Islands, or which in his judgment will vio- 
late international obligations of the United 
States (Sec. 7 (2)). 


It should be observed that the word- 
ing of the foregoing provision implies 
preventive action by the President. Re- 
medial intervention for financial cause 
is by way of seizure of customs revenue, 
worded as below: 


If the government of thz Commonwealth 
of the Philippine Islands fails to pay any 
of its bonded or other indebtedness or the 
interest thereon when due or to fulfill any 
of its contracts, the United States High 
Commissioner shall immediately report the 
facts to the President, who may thereupon 
direct the High Commissioner to take over 
the customs offices and administration of 
the same, administer the same, and apply 
such part of the revenue received therefrom 
as may be necessary for the payment of 
such overdue indebtedness or for the fulfil- 
ment of such contracts (Sec. 7 (4) Par. 2). 


A further power of intervention (Sec. 
19) requires the President to withhold, or 
discontinue to transfer zo the Common- 
wealth, excise tax funds collected or ap- 
propriated after January 1, 1939 in the 
United States on coconut oil and sugar 
of Philippine origin if he finds that the 
Commonwealth 


... has failed or is about to fail to comply 
with ... the requiremenz that such funds 
shall be... used for the purpose of meeting 
new or additional expenditures which will 
be necessary in adjusting Philippine econ- 
omy to a position independent of trade 
preferences in the United States and in 
preparing the Philippines for the assump- 
tion of the responsibilities of an independ- 
ent state.... 


The High Commissioner 


Section 7 (4) of the act establishes a 
United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippines, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent oË the Senate, who 
shall be recognized by all Commonwealth 
and United States military and civil offi- 
cials in the Philippines as the representa- 
tive‘of the President. He is to have ac- 
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cess to all records of the Commonwealth 
government and its subdivisions, and he 
is required to render official reports to 
the President. However limited his nor- 
mal jurisdiction, his potential authority 
is practically as wide as that of the Presi- 
dent. The act specifies: “He shall per- 
form such additional duties and functions 
as may be delegated to him from time to 
time by the President under the provi- 
sions of this Act.” 


Secretary of the Treasury 


The act as amended by 48 Stat. 929 
and 53 Stat. 1226, in Section 6 (g) re- 
quires the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive and operate the reve- 
nue from export taxes collected in the 
Philippines on commodities shipped to 
the United States as a supplementary 
sinking fund for the payment of pre- 
Commonwealth Philippine government 
bonds. During the three months pre- 
vious to independence, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to receive and operate 
the regular sinking funds covering pre- 
Commonwealth issues. 


Commonwealth oficials 


Although the act mentions “The Chief 
Executive of the Commonwealth” in sev- 
eral instances, the only Commonwealth 
official directly established by the act is 
a Resident Commissioner to the United 
States who 


... Shall be the representative of the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippine Islands and shall be entitled to off- 
cial recognition as such by all departments 
.. . He shall have a seat in the House of 
Representatives of the United States, with 
the right of debate, but without the right 
of voting (Sec. 7 (5)). 


Successorship of the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment and its officials to the previous 
Philippine government and its local off- 
cials, together with the continuance of 
certain statutes, is covered in Section 15. 


Financial protection 


The act concerned itself rather fully 
with financial protection of the bonded 
indebtedness of the pre-Commonwealth 
and Commonwealth governments. Aside 
from the mandatory constitutional clauses 
relating to the public debt, provisions for 
intervention to liquidate overdue pay- 
ments, and the authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury over sinking funds, the 
act waived final responsibility for the 
bonded indebtedness of the Common- 


. wealth (Sec. 9), and from this and other 


terms, Federal responsibility for pre- 
Commonwealth issues has been inferred. 


Tue PHILIPPINE CONSTITUTION 


The Tydings-McDuffie Act initiated 
two governments. First, it created an 
autonomous Commonwealth under the 
sovereignty of the United States. Sec- 
ond, it decreed an independent nation to 
succeed the Commonwealth at the end of 
ten years. The pattern was complicated 
by a peculiar circumstance in the proce- 
dure of organization: Section 1 of the act 
required the Philippine Legislature to 
formulate a constitution for a Common- 
wealth, but Section 2 permitted the terms 
of recognition of United States sover- 
eignty and the reservations of authority 
to be included in an ordinance appended 
to the constitution. Excluding the tran- 
sitory and special provisions and the 
ordinance, the constitution is not pri- 
marily the charter of a Commonwealth. 
It is that of an independent nation,’ with 
the Commonwealth status covered in 
terminal provisions (Arts. XVI and 
XVII), and in the ordinance temporarily 
accépting United States sovereignty and 
intervention (Art. XVII). 

This “teléscoping” of two governments 


8 Constitution of the Philippines, as amended 
to Dec. 2, 1940: Art. I, Sec. 1, “The Philip- 
pines is a republican state. Sovereignty resides 
in the people and all government authority 
emanates from them.” 
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resulted in some ambiguity: it became 
necessary to discount certain sections of 
the body of the constitution by the terms 
of the ordinance, or to refer to the senior 
document—the Tydings-McDuffie Act— 
for clarification. But the dual purpose 
has the distinct advańtages of smoothing 
the transition from Commonwealth to 
nation, of avoiding the necessity to draft 
a new instrument, and of promising a re- 
public. Further, it enhances the dignity 
of office and title. 

The Philippine Constitution draws on 
the American charter for outline, termi- 
nology, and nomenclature of office. It 
follows through on the principles of 
popular sovereignty, the bill of rights, 
and the tripartite system. But when 
these similarities are accepted, wide de- 
partures are effected by granting extra- 
ordinary permissive rights to government 
—rights which some may well consider 
infringe upon the broader ideas of ,sanc- 
tity of bills of rights. These important 


departures may be listed and classed as 


follows: 


p 
Status of the individual 


The doctrine of state and race su- 
premacy over the individual, while de- 
nied in the opening declaration that sov- 
ereignty resides in the people (Art. II, 
Sec. 1), is reflected in: (1) provision for 
compulsory staze civil service (Art. I, 
Sec. 2); (2) the declaration favoring the 
rearing of youth for civic efficiency (Art. 
II, Sec. 4); (3) the absence of guarantee 
of trial by jury; (4) jus sanguinis citi- 
zenship (Art. IV); (5) the regalian the- 
ory of ownership of natural resources 
(Art. XTII, Sec. 1); and (6) the social- 
istic provisions listed later in this paper. 
The authors of the constitution could in- 
cline toward suppression of individualism 
from honest scurces—the traditions of 
Spain and the family system of south 
Asia. : 

An outstanding principle, “The pro- 


motion of social justice to insure the 
well-being and economic security of all 
the people should be the concern of the 
State” (Art. II, Sec. 5), is a brave as- 
sertion. Its inclusion was fathered by 
the times (1934-35), and responds to 
the folk-belief of many peasants and 
laborers that independence should bring 
increased personal wealth to them. Dur- 
ing the long years of agitation for inde- 
pendence the idea spread that taxes and 
poverty were somehow the result of alien 
political domination. 


Land laws 


The action of the United States Con- 
gress in imposing acreage limits on cor- 
porate and individual holdings of the 
public agricultural domzin ° is confirmed 
(Art. XIII, Sec. 2), and to this are 
added the rights of government to place 
acreage limits on corporate and indi- 
vidual holdings of private agricultural 
lands (Art. XIL, Sec. 3) and to ex- 
propriate, subdivide, and transfer to 
individuals any private land (Art. XIII, 
Sec. 4). 

The genesis of these ideas and their 
strength lay in royal grants and church 
holdings which once overran individual, 
communal, and reserve settlement lands, 
and in the encomienda system.*° These 
“land laws” of the constitution were 
written while in some provinces a tenth 
of the families owned nearly all the culti- 
vated land, while agrerian unrest was 
gathering the momentum that was to 
lead soon to bloodshed, and while hun- 
dreds of Filipino familiss were still pay- 
ing installments for lots in the Friar 


9 In Philippine Organic Act of 1902,.32 Stat. 
L., pt. 1. 

10 A Spanish politico-economic system which 
granted to royal favorites and servants the 
residence, rule, tax and tithe collection rights, 
and the effect of land loréship over inhabited 
areas. Widely instituted in the Philippines in 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. 3 
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Estates Purchase of 1905. The con- 
stitution opened wide all doors for the 
solution of the gravest internal Philip- 
pine problem. 


Exclusive nationalism 


Exclusive nationalism is evident in the 
prohibition of ownership and utilization 
of the public domain and all other natu- 
ral resources (Art. XIII, Sec. 1), and 
also the transfer or assignment, “save in 
cases of hereditary succession,” of pri- 
vate agricultural land (Art. XIM, Sec. 
5), to persons not citizens of the Philip- 
pines, or ‘to companies unless 60 per 
cent of their capital is owned by such 
citizens. A similar restriction prevents 
the issue to aliens of any franchise or 
license for the operation of public utili- 
ties (Art. XIV, Sec. 8). 

These terms mean that no unnatural- 
ized alien? however legally admitted to 
the country, may closely interest himself 
in agriculture or in the exploitation of 
natural resources or utilities. The senti- 
ment to which these clauses respond is 
understandable in a country of 16,000,- 
000, occupying about a third of its till- 
able surface, whose near neighbors are 
China, Japan, India, and Java. To the 
foreigner it might seem a challenge; for 
the United States it may translate into 
a long-term protectorate; but to Fili- 


pinos it means opportunity for racial 


development. 
Soctalistic provistons 

Perhaps the most surprising departure 
consists of the two socialistic provisions. 
One is permissive and reads: “The State 
may, in the interests of national wel- 


fare and defense, . . . upon payment 
of just compensation, transfer to public 


11 Sixth Report of Philippine Commission, 
Washington, 1906, Part 1, p. 26. 

12 Sec, 1 (17) of the Ordinance Appended to 
the Constitution relieves citizens and corpora- 
tions of the United States from this and other 
apparent disabilities. 


ownership utilities and other private en- 
terprises to be operated by the Gov- 
ernment” (Art. XIII, Sec. 6). Some 
members of the convention may have 
admired European and Asiatic corporate 
states, then rapidly approaching their 
zenith, but it is probable that here again 
the charter records the popular attitude 
—not untainted by jealousy—of a com- 
munity which for generations has viewed 
four-fifths of its private enterprises, other 
than agricultural, owned and operated 
by an alien, unenfranchised minority. 
The other provision is mandatory: “The 
State shall afford protection to labor, 
especially to working women and minors, 
and shall regulate the relations between 
landowner and tenant, and between labor 
and capital in industry and in agricul- 
ture. The State may provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration” (Art. XIV, Sec. 6). 
The provincial caciqui element offered 
but weak opposition on the regulation 
of tenancy, and there was general ac- 
ceptance of industrial labor controls. 


Provisions for oficials 

A modernization of government may 
be recognized in several features which 
difer from the Federal pattern. An 
Auditor-General is established with fixed 
term and compensation, but his decisions 
may be appealed to the Commonwealth 
President (Art. XI). A Civil Service 
is established, but without provision for 
an independent head (Art. XII). The . 
salaries of many principal officials and 
of Members of the Congress are fixed as 
to amount. The Senate and House each 
have an Electoral Tribunal composed of 
six Members elected by the chamber and 
three justices of the Supreme Court des- 
ignated by thé Chief Justice.. These 
inner circles are the sole judges of all 
contests relating to the election, returns, 
and qualifications of their respective 

18 Sec. 1 (14) of the ordinance allows appeals 


to be taken to the President of the United 
States. 
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Members (Art. VI, Secs. 11 and 13). 
The appointments of the Commonwealth 
President are acted upon by a joint- 
chamber Commission on Appointments 
consisting of twelve Members of each 
chamber, separately elected by each 
chamber on the basis of proportional 
representation of the political parties 
therein (Art. VI, Secs. 12 and 13). The 
Commonwealth Vice-President may be 
appointed to the Cabinet with or with- 
out portfolio (Art. VII, Sec. 11 (3)). 

An appointive three-member Commis- 
sion on Elections with fixed terms and 
compensation, removable only by im- 
peachment, 


shall have exclusive charge of the enforce- 
ment and administration of all laws relative 
to the conduct of elections and shall axer- 
cise all other functiors which may be con- 
ferred upon it by law. It shall decide, save 
those involving the right to vote, all admin- 
istrative questions, affecting elections, in- 
cluding the determination of the number 
and location of polling places, and the ap- 
pointment of election inspectors and of 
other election officials (Art. X). 


The Commission on Elections is ore of 
the 1940 amendments and was bitzerly 
attacked by all minority parties, who 
took it to be a strong instrument for 
perpetuation of the majority, and 
claimed deterioration in local govern- 
ments through centralization of election 
machinery. 

In the amendments of 1940 the tarms 
of the Commonwealth President and 
Vice-President are made four yzars, 
with the provision that ‘‘no person shall 
serve as President for more than eight 
consecutive years. The period of such 
service shall be counted from the date 
he shall have commenced to act as Presi- 
dent” (Art. VII, Sec. 5)..* Article VII 


14 There is an apparent confusion on this 
point. Elsewhere it is provided that the terms 
of the President and the Vice-President shall 
end on the 30th of [ecember following the 
expiration of four years after their election 


as originally adopted provided six-year 
terms and prohibited re-election. The 
opposition professed alarm and claimed 
that the lengthening of terms of high 
office in such manner as to favor in- 
cumbents was “un-American” and ‘“anti- 
democratic.” ‘The proponents advanced 
the argument that the American charter 
carries no restriction against repeated 
re-election, while the proposed amend- 
ment would limit continuous tenure of 
the President to eight vears. To the 
people at large the debete was largely 
academic; their existing officers were 
forceful and popular. 


Congress 


The 1940 amendments abandoned the 
unicameral National Assembly and cre- 
ated a Senate to be elected at large (Art. 
VI, Sec. 2). The amendment was op- 
posed on the grounds that having no 
primaries, with nominations closely con- 
trolled by central committees of the 
political parties, the novel method of 
election would result in an urban, or 
“Manila,” oligarchy of wealth. The suc- 
cessful advocates claimed the virtues of 
election of nationwide xersonalities, a 
check on sectionalism, and the elimina- 
tion of provincial intraparty contests.1® 


Education 


A section on education: places private 
as well as public schools under the regu- 
lation of the government; requires the 
government to maintain a “complete and 
adequate system of public education” 
and to provide “at least free public pri- 
mary instruction, and citizenship train- 
ing to adult citizens;” prescribes that 
“optional religious instruction shall be 
(Art. VIL, Sec. 4). The first President began 
serving November 15, 1935, was re-elected in 
November 1941, and was inaugurated for his 
second term on December 30, 1941. 

16 The first bicameral Philippine Congress 
created by the 1940 amendments was elected 


in November 1941, but was srevented by war 
from taking office. 
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maintained in the public schools as now 
authorized by law;” guarantees academic 
freedom in universities established by the 
state; and makes mandatory government 
scholarships for gifted citizens (Art. 
XIV, Sec. 5). In this Article is reflected 
the universal desire of the peopls to con- 
tinue the mass educational program be- 
gun in the first year of American occu- 
pation. The endorsement of American 
efforts for education was dampened by 
a provision to adopt a national _anguage 
based on one of the existing native lan- 
guages (Art. XIV, Sec. 3).7¢ 


Powers of Chief Executive 


Of the important departures “rom the 
American model there remain the provi- 
sions and authorizations which serve to 
increase the power of the Chier Execu- 
tive. The five more important extra- 
ordinary powers are: 


1. The President shall have the power to 
veto any particular item or items of an ap- 
propriation bill, but the veto shall not affect 
the item or items to which he does not ob- 
ject . . . (Art. VI, Sec. 20 (2)). 

2. The President shall have the power to 
veto any separate item or items in 4 revenue 
or tariff bill... (Art. VI, Sec. 20 (3)). 

3. The Congress may by law authorize 
the President, subject to such limitations 
and restrictions as it may impose, to fix, 
within specific limits, tariff rates, import or 
export quotas, and tonnage and wharfage 
dues (Art. VI, Sec. 22 (2)). 

4... . The Congress may not increase 
the appropriations recommended by the 
President for the operation of the Govern- 
ment as specified in the Budget, except the 
appropriations for the Congress and the 
Judicial Department . . . (Art. VI, Sec. 19 
(1)). 

5. In times of war or other national 
emergency, the Congress may by law au- 
thorize the President, for a limited period 
and subject to such restrictions as it may 
prescribe, to promulgate rules and regula- 


16 Sec. 1 (8) of the ordinance requires the 
Commonwealth to maintain public schools 
“primarily conducted in the English language.” 


tions to carry out a declared national policy 
(Art. VII, Sec. 26). 


The power of the Chief Executive to 
exercise partial veto of appropriations is 
a carry-over from the organic laws of 
previous Philippine governments de- 
signed to protect the Governors General 
contra native legislatures, and a power 
which was then protested by these bod- 
ies. The constitution not only confirms 
the procedure but extends it to revenue 
and tariff bills. The provision for condi- 
tional delegation of legislative power over 
tariffs had a historic background: later 
Governors General had approved similar 
measures only to have them ruled out in 
Washington. Again, the day of Execu- 
tive intervention in tariffs had dawned 
in the United States, where it was exer- 
cised through reciprocal Executive com- 
mitments with foreign governments, a 
treaty procedure obviously denied to 
the Commonwealth. The elastic tariff 
provision is denied immediate practica- 
bility by Section 1 (9) of the ordinance, 
which reserves to the President of the 
United States final approval of acts 
affecting imports and exports. 

The most important of the pro-execu- 
tive “money clauses” is that forbidding 
the Commonwealth Congress to increase 
appropriations for the executive branch 
over the sums requested in the Com- 
monwealth President’s budget. Under 
this restriction the legislative branch 
may not create executive positions, raise 


-executive salaries, or create executive 


services against the will of the Executive. 
It is doubtful if the convention consid- 
ered the full implication of the clause. 
Rather, it was concerned with curbing 
logrolling tactics and a tendency ex- 
hibited by previous legislatures to in- 
dulge in overappropriation conditioned 
on availability of funds.17 The financial 


17 As of the beginning of the Commonwealth 
there were pending conditional appropriations 
totaling more than the government’s income in 
a normal year. 
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provisions were on the whole reassuring 
to the taxpayers as a restraint of known 
evils, and were not generally subjected 
to philosophical analysis. 

The last-cited of the extraordinary 
powers, that which permitted delegation 
of possibly complete legislative power for 
the purpose of carrying out a declared 
national policy in times of war or other 
national emergency, raised many ques- 
tions: What are declared national poli- 
cies; are they the declared principles of 
Article II (ie., republicanism, popu- 
lar sovereignty, defense, renunciation 
of war, acceptaticn of international law, 
rearing of youth for civic efficiency, 
social justice, and economic security), 
or may others be announced; if so, by 
whom? What is an emergency, and who 
determines it? - The fact that only the 
future practice of gcvernment could an- 
swer was appreciated: but of all details 
of the constitution, the permission to 
delegate legislative power to the Chief 
Executive in times, of emergency cther 
than war caused the most vocal objec- 
tion. 


General observations 


Without venturing into analysis of 
an organic law not yet fully clothed with 
statutes and interpretations, a few ob- 
servations may serve to characterize the 
Philippine Constizution as a whole. The 
Constitution of the United States estab- 
lished a federation of older sovereign 
states; that of the Philippines estab- 
lished a centralized government. Much 
of the technical divergence and the in- 
dulgence in statutory law are explained 
by this fact. 

The text is less crystalline than that 
of the American charter, and there are 
occasional breadths of phrasing which 
may puzzle jurists. It has been said that 
it has taken much wit and many men to 
widen the American Constitution to liv- 
able dimensions; certainly this need not 
be said of the Philippine document. The 


bounds of government are laid gener- 
ously: by executive-legislative co-action 
they should accommodate, with slight 
inconvenience in each case, a representa- 
tive republic, a socialistic state, a cor- 
porate state, or a temporary but renew- 
able dictatorship. 

The social and economic conditions of 
the times and the appearance of success 
in totalitarian Europe and Asia explain 
the uncertainty of concept and the refuge 
in eclecticism. Considering the unmeas- 
ured changes which hac occurred be- 
tween 1787 and 1934, a slavish following 
of the American pattern would have been 
inappropriate. President Quezon in a 
speech at Baguio in 1936 was explicit on 
this point: 

But although ours is a republican govern- 
ment, I dare say that the political philoso- 
phy underlying the Constitution of the 
United States is quite diferent from the 
basic political philosophy cf the Philippine 
Constitution. ... [the former] philosophy 
places the individual above every other con- 
sideration. His inalienable right to life, 
property and the pursuit of happiness is 
the main objective of government as in- 
terpreted by the framers of’ the American 
Constitution. The Constitution of the Phil- 
ippines entirely reverses this political phi- 
losophy. Under our Constitution what is 
paramount is “not individuals”; it is the 
good of the State, not the good of the indi- 
vidual that must prevail. 


TRADE RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


The curtailment and eventual elimina- 
tion of reciprocal free trade between the 
United States and the PLilippines 18 was 
an avowed purpose of both the rejected 
Hare-Hawes-Cutting and the accepted 
Tydings-McDuffie Acts, and the terms 
designed to accomplish this purpose were 
originally identical. However, before the 
restrictions of the trade program became 

18 For the history of U. S-P. I. trade rela- 


tions see U. S. Tariff Commission Reports, 2nd 
Series, Nos. 18 (1931) and 118 (1937). 
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generally effective, they were in part 
superseded. 


Intervention of other laws 


Three economic laws intervened in 
United States—Philippine trade relations 
between the date of acceptance of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act (May 1, 1934) 
and the inauguration of the Common- 
wealth (November 15, 1935). 

The Jones-Costigan amendment to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act *° ap- 
proved in May 1934 restricted shipments 
of Philippine sugar to the United States 
under a quota system applicable to all 
areas, domestic and foreign, supplying 
the market of continental United States. 
This system resulted in a quota for the 
Philippines only slightly greater than 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act preferential 
quota, and subjected all Philippine sugar 
entering the United States to a proc- 
essing tax of one-half cent a pound. The 
tax financed payments totaling about 
$15,500,000 to producers taking part in 
the 1934-35 sugar program which was 
intended to bring Philippine sugar pro- 
duction into adjustment with the quotas 
provided in the sugar legislation and in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. ‘The control 
and the levy were continued under the 
Sugar Act of 1937.71 

The second statutory intervention oc- 
curred with the imposition in the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1934 ?? of a proc- 
essing tax of three cents a pound on 
Philippine coconut oil coming into the 
United States or extracted therein from 
Philippine copra. The levy was contin- 
ued under subsequent statutes. 

Prior to inauguration of the Common- 
wealth, the terms in respect to Philip- 
pine cordage coming into the United 
States were superseded by the Tydings 


19 48 Stat 670. 

20 48 Stat, 31. 

21 50 Stat. 903. 

22 48 Stat. 680 and LRC. Secs. 2470, 2476, 
2477. 


Cordage Act of June 14, 1935,8 which 
substituted an absolute quota of 6,000,- 
000 pounds a year for the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act. preferential quota of 
3,000,000 pounds. The doubling of the 
quantity offset the elimination of the op- 
portunity to ship over-quota quantities 
of binder twine to the United States due 
to the free-list position of this item in 
the United States tariff. 


formal amendment of trade terms 


Philippine official and business inter- 
ests found themselves helpless against 
the amendments effected by the “inter- 
vention” statutes which came into effect 
prior to the inauguration of the Com- 
monwealth, but no time was lost in press- 
ing claims for amelioration under the 
President’s statement favoring the cor- 
rection of imperfections and inequali- 
ties, quoted above. The President rested 
hearings and examination in a Joint 
Preparatory Committee on Philippine 
Affairs,** 

The Committee accepted the purpose 
of the Tydings-McDufhe Act to adjust 
Philippine trade to a position independ- 
ent of preferences in the United States, 
and confirmed the progressive export tax 
levies as the proper procedure. How- 
ever, the Committee recommended that 
during the latter part of the Common- 
wealth, coconut oil, pearl buttons, cigars, 
and certain types of leaf tobacco be sub- 
jected to regressive quantity duty-free 
quotas rather than to progressive export 
taxes, and that the graduated schedules 
of downward quantities and upward lev- 


43 49 Stat. 340. Extended to May 1, 1941 by 
Pres. Proc. 2272 (1938) and to July 3, 1946 
by Sec. 6 (e), 48 Stat. 456 as amended by 53 
Stat. 1226. 

44 Called April 14, 1937; reported May 20, 
1938, For text of report see Joint Preparatory 
Committee on Philippine Affairs, Report of 
May 20, 1938, 4 vols., Washington, 1938. The 
Committee was not considered to be the joint 
conference prior to independence provided for 
in Section 13 of the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 
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ies be continued after independence to 
1961, in order to avoid the unwholesome 
prospect of the 100 per cent levy of 
United States cuties coincident with 
establishment of the new nation. 

The Committee’s recommendations for 
moderate amelioration during the Com- 
monwealth were enacted into the Philip- 
pine Economic Adjustment Act of Au- 
gust 7, 1939, but Congress rejected the 
postindependence plan in its entirety. 


Suspension of trade terms 


Congress responded to the Common- 
wealth’s petition ** for further relief of 
trade restrictions by suspending the ap- 
plication of the regressive quantity quo- 
tas and progressive export taxes for 
1942 #* and providing that the restric- 
tions should start again at the beginning 
in 1943, thus reaching at independence 
a modus of 15 rather than 25 per cent 
reduction and taxation. 


Summary of pre-independence trade pro- 


gram 


Consolidating the terms of the Tyd- 
ings Cordage, Agricultura] Adjustment- 
Jones-Costigan, Tydings-McDuffie, Sugar 
Limitation, and Economic Adjustment 
Acts, together with the provisions re- 
specting the coconut oil and sugar proc- 
essing taxes, the existing terms of the 
program for curtailment of United 
States—Philippine free trade is shown in 
the accompanying table. The effect of 
the suspension of terms by the act of 
December 22, 1941 is shown in items 
marked “(f).” Before suspension was 
enacted, Japanese forces had entered the 
Philippines and all trade with the United 
States was temporarily halted. 


Postindependence trade relations 


Congress has made no specific com- 
mitments for Philippine trade prefer- 
25 53 Stat, 1226. 


26 Nat. Ass, Res, 108, May 21, 1941. 
2755 Stat, 852, Dec, 22, 1941. 


ences in the United States subsequent 
to independence, but has postponed the 


issue. Section 13 of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act as amended to date 
reads: : 


After the Philippine Islands have become 
a free and independent nation there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid upon all ar- 
ticles coming into the United States from 
the Philippine Islands the rates of duty 
which are required to be -evied, collected, 
and paid upon like articles imported from 
other foreign countries: Provided, That at 
least two years prior to the date fixed in 
this Act for the independerce of the Philip 
pine Islands, there shall ba held a confer- 
ence of representatives of the Government 
of the United States and the Government 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands .. . for the purpose of formulating 
recommendations as to tre future trade 
relations between the United States and 
the independent Philippine Republic... . 


While legislation is silent on the 
treatment of United States goods com- 
ing into the Philippines after independ- 
ence, it is presumed that these will be 
dutiable under the tariffs of the Philip- 
pine Republic, except as may be ar- 
ranged in treaties or Executive trade 
agreements. 

The position of the Commonwealth 
government on the prcblem of post- 
independent trade preferences in the 
United States market was amply stated 
by President Quezon on August 15, 
1939 when he presented the Philippine 
Economic Adjustment Act to the As- 
sembly: 


The law, however, does not solve ade- 
quately nor completely the larger and more 
important problem of eccnomic readjust- 
ment, for unless preferential trade with the 
United States is allowed t3 continue after 
independence, we could not entertain the 
least hope that our basic industries, repre- 
senting a production amounting to about 
40 per cent of our total annual income, 
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Footnores To TABLE, Oppostre PAGE 


o Goods the growth, product, or manufacture 
of the P., I. containing not over 70 per cent by 
value of foreign materials. 53 Stat. 1226, Sec 5. 

b Added by 53 Stet. 1226, Sec. 1. 

e Oil extracted in U. S. from tree-list copra 
pays 2 cents per pound processmg tax under 
48 Stat. 680 and LE.C. Secs. 2470, 2476, 2477. 

4 Three million lks. in 48 Stat. 456, Sec. 6 
(c); raised to 6,000,000 Ibs. by 49 Stat. 346, 
Sec. 1; extended by Pres. Proc. 2272 (1938); 
continued by 53 Stat. 1226, Sec. 1. 

e Progressive expcrt tax rates are indicated 
per centa of U. S, duty on like articles im- 
ported from foreign countries, except Cuba. 
53 Stat. 1226, Sec. 5. 

f Higher rates and quantities as provided in 
53 Stat. 1226; amended to the lower rates and 
higher quantities by 55 Stat. 852. - 

l Shipments over 3,000,000 Ibs. admitted at 
full U. S. foreign duty in 48 Stat. 456, Sec. 6 
(c); shipments over 6,000,000 lbs. prohibited 


may survive the sudden application of the 
full American tariff on July 4, 1946. The 
ruin of these industries would severely af- 
fect our economy precisely at a time when 
the economic base of our national struc- 
ture needs greatest strength and consist- 
ency, for it will occur upon our emergence 
as an independent state. 


by 49 Stat. 340, Sec. 1; extended by Pres. Proc. 
2272 (1938) ; continued by 53 Stat. 1226, Sec. 1. 

A Subjected to progressive export taxes under 
48 Stat. 456, Sec. 6; amended to regressive 
quantities by 53 Stat. 1226, Sec. 1. 

+48 Stat. 680 and I.R.C. Secs. 2470, 2476, 
2477. 

3 Including 50,000 long tons refined, 43 Stat. 
456, Sec. 6 (a) and 53 Stat. 1226, Sec. 1. 

* Including 25,000 long ton3 refined, 53 Stat. 
1226, Sec. 1. 

‘Under various U. S. sugar acts: 48 Stat. 31 
as amended by 48 Stat. 670; 50 Stat. 903 as 
extended by 55 Stat. 872. No sugar was 
shipped under the full duty fraction of the 
quota. 

m Taxable value excludes value, cif. P. I, 
of cloth of U. S. origin used in production of 
embroideries, 53 Stat. 1226. 

n Goods the growth, product, or manufacture 
of the U.S containing not over 20 per cent by 
value of foreign materials, 53 Stat. 1226, Sec. 5. 


Enemy invasion interrupted the pro- 
cedures of the program set forth in the 
Philippine Economic Adjustment Act 
after less than one year of its intended 
five-year span. The question now posed 
is not merely adjustment, but rekabiii- 


‘tation and adjustment. 


E. D. Hester, Washington, D. C., has been economic 
adviser to the United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands since 1935. He has also served as 
professor of economics at the University of the Philip- 
pines; Commercial Attaché at the American Embassy, 
Madrid; Untied States Trade Commissioner, Manila; 
and. economic adviser to the Governor-General of the . 


Philippine Islands. 


The Netherlands Indies 


By Amey VANDENBOSCH 


HE Netherlands Indies has an erea 

of 733,000 square miles, with a 
population estimated at 70,000,C00 in 
1940. The latest census, which was 
taken in 1930, gave the Indies a total 
population of 60,727,000. Indonesians, 
which is the term now generally applied 
to the indigenous peoples of the Incies, 
accounted for 59,138,000 of this tctal. 
The Indonesians are divided into a lerge 
number of ethnic groups. The Javanese, 
with 27,809,000 souls, is by far the most 
numerous. Other large ethnic groups 
are: Sundanese, 8,595,000; Madurese, 
4,306,000; Minangkabauers, 1,989,C00; 
Bugi, 1,533,000; Battak, 1,207,C00; 
and Balinese, 1,112,000. The het2ro- 
geneity of the indigenous society is evi- 
dent from the fact that on Java a-one 
there are seven, on Sumatra ninet2en, 
and in the Great East thirty-eight dif- 
ferent Indonesian peoples, each numser- 
ing more than 25,000 persons. The 
peoples of the Indies vary greatly in 
development; the tribes of New Gu_nea 
and of the interior of Borneo are still 
very primitive. 

Of the nonindigenous peoples the Chi- 
nese are the most numerous, with a tctal 
of 1,233,000 in 1930. The Europeans 
numbered 223,000, inclusive of Ezra- 
sians, or Indo-Europeans as they are 
commonly called in the Indies. Arabs, 
with 70,000 souls, constituted the third 
largest nonindigenous group. The Eu- 
ropeans, and the Chinese and Araks to 
a less degree, play a role in the Indies’ 
society far greater than their reletive 
numerical strength. ‘There were also 
about 30,000 British Indians in the In- 
dies in 1930. 


POPULATION PRESSURE ON JAVa 
There are striking contrasts in popu- 


area of 213,000 square miles, in 1930 
had a population of 2,194,533; and 
Dutch New Guinea, with an area of 
153,000 square miles, had a population 
of 300,000; or a density of ten and two 
per square mile respectively. But Java 
and Madura, with only 51,000 square 
miles, had a population of 41,719,524, 
or over two-thirds of the total popula- | 
tion of the country. The average den- 
sity per square mile now probably ex- 
ceeds 900. The density of some districts 
runs as high as 2,200 persons per square 
mile. Bali, too, has a density approach- 
ing that of many districts of Java. 
When it is added that the population 
of Java is about 94 per cent rural, the 
appalling population pressure of Java 
becomes apparent. The average Java- 
nese peasant family must obtain a living 
on about two and one-half acres of land. 
The population of Java increases by 
about 500,000 each year.t A few years 
ago a Dutch official calculated that the 
amount of food needed to support this 
steadily mounting population increased 
4.2 kilograms every second. -The limits 
of agricultural production by either in- 
tensification or extensification have been 
reached. Living standards of the agrar- 
jan population of East and Middle Java 
have undoubtedly declined since 1930. 


1 Statistics on deaths have been kept since 
1911, and on births since 1932. According to 
the figures of 1932 the birth rate for all the 
Indies was 29 and the death rate 18 per thou- 
sand. Those figures are probably too low be- 
cause of the failure to report stillbirths and 
deaths of infants. Van Gelderen, at the time 
chief of the Central Bureau of Statistics, esti- 
mated the actual figures at 38 and 23 per thou- 
sand. Volkstelling 1930, VILL: Overzicht voor 
Nederlandsch Indie (Batavia: Dept. van Eco- 
nomische Zaken, 1936), p. 10. This volume 
constitutes a summary of the previous seven 
volumes. It contains brief summaries in Eng- 


lation density. Dutch Borneo, wita an lish. 
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As an aid in relieving this pressure 
of population, the Indies Government 
has promoted Javanese migration to the 
Outer Provinces. With the expenditure 
of much effort and money it succeeded 
in inducing 55,000 young Javanese colo- 
nists to settle in the Outer Provinces, 
chiefly southern Sumatra and Celebes, 
in 1940. The program of rapid indus- 
trialization begun in 1935 was probably 
also affording some relief, but all these 
measures combined could not solve this 


perplexing problem. 


RELIGION AND LITERACY 


Nearly nine-tenths of the population 
is Moslem. Practically the whole Indo- 
nesian population of Java and Madura 
adheres to the Islamic faith. Pagans 
constitute the next largest group, num- 
bering probably three and a half million. 
They are found chiefly in the interior of 
Borneo and the eastern part of the In- 
dies archipelago. The million and a half 
Balinese are Hindu. Christians number 
well over two million. Most of the in- 
habitants of the Battaklands of Central 
Sumatra, the Nias Islands, Amboina, 
Minahassa, Sangi and Talaur Islands, 
Middle Celebes, Timor and surrounding 
islands, Halmahera, Buru, Ceram, Kei, 
and the islands off northwestern New 
Guinea, have accepted Christianity. 


According to the 1930 census 75 per 
cent of the Europeans, 29 per cent of 
the Chinese, and 6.4 per cent of the In- 
donesians were literate. Of the Euro- 
peans over 19 years of age 4 per cent 
were illiterate; of the Indonesians above 
15 years, 93 per cent were illiterate. 
Literacy among the Indonesians varied 
greatly from island to island.and even 
between districts. There was a higher 
percentage of literacy in the Outer Prov- 
inces than on Java, and in Sumatra than 
in any of the large islands as a whole. 
The percentages for the Outer Provinces 
and Sumatra were 8.7 and 10 respec- 
tively. In the Moluccas the percentage 
reached 15, and in the residency of 
Menado (N. C. Celebes), 20. In all 


‘the Indies there are now probably not 


many more than 650,00C persons in the 
whole population who can write Dutch 
—some 200,000 Europeans, 400,000 In- 
donesians, and about 50,000 Chinese, by 
a rough approximation. Cultural as- 
similation formed no part of the Dutch 
policy. 


PRODUCTION 


The Netherlands Indies is primarily a 
raw-material and agricu_tural-commodi- 
ties producing country. Eighty per.cent 
of the population of the Outer Provinces 
and 70 per cent of the population of 


TABLE 1—Occupations OF Persons GAINFULLY EMPLOYED ACCORDING 
To THE 1930 CENSUS 


Occupation 


Production of raw materials, including agri- 

culture 
Industry 
Transportation 
Commerce 3 
Liberal professions 
Government service 
Others 


Totals 





Indonesians 

144,888 14,193,158 
93,988 2,105,129 
12,754 290,740 
171,979 1,090,868 
7,161 150,327 
3,039 491,911 
36,126 1,957,609 


20,279,742 


469,935 
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Java were engaged in agriculture. The 
number of workers in home industries 
was estimated at 540,000. The number 
of workers in industries using mechani- 
cal power (exclusive of ore production 
and agriculture) was estimated at 300,- 
000 in 1939. 

The Netherlands Indies was an im- 
portant producer of raw materials. as 
can be seen from Table 2. 


TABLE 2—PrRcENTAGE OF WORLE 
EXPORT OR PRODUCTION 


1928 


Cinchona (production) 93 91 
Pepper (export) 70 86 
Kapok (export) 79 72 
Rubber (export) 35 37 
Agave (export) 18 33 
Coconut products (export) 17 19 
Oil-palm products (export) 30 27 
Tea (export) 5 24 
Sugar (export) 21 11 
Coffee (export) 8 4 
Petroleum (production) 23 2.8 
Tin (production) 21 17 


The production of bauxite was begun 
in 1935, in which year 10,000 tons were 
produced. Production rose rapidly, to 
200,000 tons in 1940, which was about 
5 per cent of the world’s production for 
that year. Native agriculture supplied 
21.2 per cent of the exports of the Indies 
in terms of value in 1910, and 24.8 per 
cent in 1939. 

In 1937 the Indies Government began 
a policy of vigorously promoting incus- 
trialization. It was believed that indus- 
trialization would help to relieve the 
population pressure of Java, protect the 
economic life from the severest external 
shocks, and be a distinct aid in strength- 
ening the defensibility of the country. 

A fund of 50,000,000 florins was 
created in 1940 to promote the devel- 
opment of key industries. Java was 
rapidly becoming a producer of con- 
sumption goods for the Outer Provinces. 
The value of the export of industrial 
products from Java to the Outer Prov- 


inces increased from 34,000,000 florins 
in 1935 to 73,400,000 florins in 1940. 
The total value of the industrial output 
in 1940 was estimated at 420,000,000 
florins. Plants for the production of 
high octane content aviation gasoline, 
sulphuric acid, caustic soda, electric 
light bulbs, electric irons, and margarine 
were built and placed in operation after 
the outbreak of the war in 1939. A 
large aluminum factory to exploit the 
bauxite reserves of Sumatra and a large 
hydroelectric power plant at Asahan 
Falls to furnish the power for the fac- 
tory, a scrap iron smelting plant, a sul- 
phate of ammonia factory, and a plant 
for the production of natron lye and its 
by-products were under construction but 
not completed at the time of the Japa- 
nese invasion.? 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of the East Indies 
enjoyed large export surpluses, even dur- 
ing the lean years of the depression. 
Table 3 gives a picture of the country’s 
trade movement during the last thirty 
years of Dutch administration.® 

During the last two decadés, from 
one-half to two-thirds of the total value 


2 For recent economic developments in the 
Indies see Economisch Weekblad voor Neder- 
landsch Indie, which was issued weekly by the 
Department van Economische Zaken, Batavia 
Its annual Jaaroverzicht, published in May of 
each year, is especially valuable. 

8e The statistical material of this article is 
drawn chiefly from the Statistisch Jaarover- 
sicht van Nederlandsche Indie, which forms the 
second volume of the annual Jndisch Verslag 
(Indies Report). It is compiled by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics and published by the 
Landsdrukkeri} (Government Printing Office), 
Batavia. Another important source of material 
for this article has been the Verslag van de 
commissie tot bestudeering van staatsrechtelijke 
hervormingen. Ingesteld bij gouvernement be- 
sluit van 14 September 1940. Deel I. Indies 
Oniwikkeling tusschen den Eersten en den 
Tweeden Wereldoorlog. Deel II. Indies Wen- 
scken. Landsdrukkerij, 1941. 
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TABLE 3—~Foreicn TRADE 
(In MILLION FLORINS) 


Year Imports Exports EE 
1913 464 671 207 
1918 557 676 119 
1920 1,125 2,258 1,133 
1924 698 1,544 846 
1928 982 1,577 595 
1932 369 p 541 172 
1936 281 589 303 
1937 491 990 493 
1940 444 931 487 


of the export came from three commodi- 
ties, namely: sugar, rubber, and petro- 
leum. In 1920 sugar accounted for 48 
per cent of the total export value, but in 
1940, only 6 per cent. Rubber, on the 
other hand, increased from 8 per cent to 
40 per cent of the total export value dur- 
ing the two decades. The relative posi- 
tion of petroleum remained about the 
same. It supplied 18 per cent of the 
total value of exports in 1915, 14 per 
cent in 1920, and 16 per cent in 1640. 
In 1939, 41.6 per cent of the total value 
of exports came from Western plantation 
agriculture, 24.8 per cent from native 
agriculture, and 29.9 per cent from min- 
ing. 

The open-door policy was adherec to 
from 1874 to 1932, but under the stress 
of the World Depression the Indies Gov- 
ernment modified its former liberal com- 
mercial policies. As a large producer of 
raw materials with 2 large export sur- 
plus, the Indies was in a specially diff- 
cult position. Cheap Japanese goods 
threatened to inundate the Indies mar- 
ket, yet Japan either could not or was 
unwilling to take large quantities of its 
exports. To preserve its economic struc- 
ture from collapse, the Indies Govern- 
ment felt compelled to reserve its limited 
import market for the countries which 
purchased its commodities. To cope 
with the situation a number of regula- 


tory devices were adopted, such as pro- 
duction restriction, export control, and 
the import quota and licensing system. 

In 1940 the United States and Japan 
practically tied for first place as a sup- 
plier of Indies imports, with Japan 
supplying 23.3 per cent and the United 
States 23.1 per cent. The Netherlands 
came next with 12.51 per cent, and 
Great Britain and Ireland fourth with 
8.35 per cent. Aside from Japan none 
of the Asiatic countries had a large share 
of the Indies import trade: China 4 per 
cent; Australia 3.8 per cent; British In- 
dia and Burma 3.58 per cent. The 
United States in 1940 tcok a third of 
the Indies exports. Over a fifth of the 
Indies exports went to Singapore, and 
probably some of these gcods too found 
their way into the United States. The 
next largest buyers of Indies exports, 
with their share of the total exports (in 
value), were as follows: Great Britain 6 
per cent; Netherlands 5.5 per cent; Ja- 
pan 5.5 per cent; Australia 3.5 per 
cent; Hong Kong 2 per cent; and China 
less than 2 per cent.* 

The total value of the exports to the 
United States for 1940 was 295,059,000 
florins (the exchange value of the florin 
was about 53 cents), distributed among 
the chief items of export as follows: 
rubber 198,515,000 florins; tin 26,818,- 
000 florins; tobacco 10,358,000 florins; 
tea 9,866,000 florins; tapioca products 
8,520,000 florins; fibers 7,391,000 flor- 
ins; quinine 6,812,000 florins; and palm 
oil 5,550,000 florins. 


#In 1937, a more “normal” year, the share 
of the chief suppliers of the Irdies market was 
as follows: Japan 26 per cent Netherlands 19 
per cent; United States 10 per cent; Germany 
8 per cent; Great Britain and Ireland 8 per 
cent. Of the total value of the Indies exports 
for that year, 19 per cent went to the Nether- 
lands, 18 per cent to Singapore, 18 per cent to 
the United States, 5 per cent =o Great Britain 
and the Irish Free State, and 4.5 per cent to 
Japan. 
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NATIONAL INCOME AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 


It is generally assumed that the Neth- 
erlands Indies is a very rich couniry. 
Judged by Eastern tropical standards, 
the standards of living of the Indcne- 
sians and the Chinese in the Indies are 
not low. But when stated in terms of 
per capita monetary income, the level 
seems very low. The total national in- 
come for 1929 was estimated at 3.5 bil- 
lion florins, with 2.5 billion florins as 
the Indonesian share. This would make 
the Indonesian per capita income for 
that prosperous year about 40 florins." 
The average annual national income oi 
the years 1937-39 was estimated at 2 
billion florins, of which 1.4 billions was 
the Indonesian share. This would make 
the per capita annual income of the 
Indonesians fer those years only 20 flor- 
ins. While these estimates are only 
very rough approximations, they do 
serve to give some idea of living stand- 
ards. The average annual income of 
the peasant family in Java was atout 
50 florins, and in the Outer Provinces 
about 100 florins. 

A fairly good picture of the distribu- 
tion of the national income among the 
three chief racial groups just before the 
Japanese invasion can be obtained from 
the income tax statistics. There were at 
the time approximately 67,000,C00 Indo- 
nesians in the total population, but only 
32,000 had an annual money income of 
900 florins or more. The Chinese num- 
bered about a million and a half, yet 
nearly 44,000 of them enjoyed an an- 
nual income oi 900 florins or more. The 
Europeans probably numbered fewer 
than 300,000, yet 66,000 of them had 
incomes of 900 florins or more. At the 
other end of the scale, 2,644 Europeans, 


5 The exchange value of the florin at that 
time was 40 cents in United States currency. 

8 The value of the forin in United States 
currency in those years was about 55 cents. 
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aktout 600 Chinese, and 122 Indonesians 
enjoyed incomes of 12,000 florins or 
more. 

Counting Dutch capital as foreign, 
foreign investments in the Indies stood 
at something like 5 billion florins. 
About 1.5 billion of this sum was in- 
vested in government loans, of which 
probably as much as 85 per cent was 
held by the Dutch and the remainder 
chiefly by British and American inves- 
tors. The 3.5 billion florins invested in 
private enterprises was distributed as 
follows: Netherlanders 2.3 billion flor- 
ins; Chinese (living in the Indies) 350 
million florins; Americans 240 million 
florins; and French and Belgians 120 
million florins. Japanese, Germans, and 
Italians had investments of from 10 to 
20 million florins each. 


GOVERNMENT 


At the head of the Indies Government 
stcod the Governor General. He was 
appointed by the ministry of the Nether- 
lands Government. Custom and not law 
had set the term of office at five years. 
In emergency situations, as during the 
first and second World Wars, the term 
was extended. The Governor General 
was responsible to the Minister of Colo- 
nies, and through him to the Nether- 
lands States General. The Council of 
the Netherlands Indies, once a powerful 
body, had lost much of its influence 
during the past two decades. It served 
as an advisory council to the Governor 
General, but with the increasing power 
and prestige of the Volksraad—the cen- 
tral representative body—-and the in- 
creasing complexity of modern govern- 
rental problems, the Governor General 
was compelled more and more to seek 
the counsel of the Heads of Government 
Departments and to ignore the Council. 
The Council was useful chiefly in en- 
abling the Governor General to reward 
faithful and highly successful govern- 
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ment servants with a position carrying 
a good salary and considerable social 
prestige. As a general rule no person 
served more than two or three years on 
the Council. In 1941 two of the tve 
members were Indonesians. 

The Volksraad {the People’s Council) 
was created in 1918. Until 1927 it had 
only advisory powers, but in that year 
it was given co-legislative powers, which 
in practice meant that legislative meas- 
ures normally required the approval of 
both the Volksraad and the Governor 
General. Deadlocks on the budget were 
resolved by the States General. Other 
conflicts between the Volksraad and the 
Governor General went to the Crown for 
settlement. Only when .the Volksraad 
failed to declare within a stated time 
whether or not it gave its concurrence 
to a bill submitted by him, or if urgent 
circumstances demanded immediate ac- 
tion, did the Governor General have -he 
power to issue an ordinance on his own 
authority. 

The Volksraad was composed of 60 
members and a chairman, the latter ap- 
pointed by the Crown. Under the pzo- 
visions of the Indies Government Act, 
the membership wes divided as follows: 
30 Indonesians, 25 Europeans, and from 
3 to 5 nonindigenous Asiatics. Of the 
Indonesian members 20 were elected, 
and of the Europeans and the ncn- 
indigenous Asiatics, 15 and 3 respec- 
tively. The remaining members were 
appointed by the Governor General after 
consultation with the Council of the 
Netherlands Indies. ‘There were also 
provincial, municipal, and regency coun- 
cils. In the regency councils the Indo- 
nesian members were in an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Java was divided into three provinces 
--—-West, Middle, and East Java. After 
many years of hesitation and uncer- 
tainty the Outer Provinces were also 
divided into three large administrative 


units—-Sumatra, Borneo, and the Great 
East-—called governments because they 
had not yet been granted any legislative 
autonomy and were still without a gen- 
eral representative body. At the head 
of each of the provinces and govern- 
ments stood a governor. Under the gov- 
ernors of Java there were subordinate 
officials named residents and assistant 
residents, but in the Outer Provinces 
there were in addition to the above con- 
trollers and gezaghebbers (persons pos- 
sessing authority) which were the low- 
est ranks in the administrative corps. 
The latter were used in the more iso- 
lated stations. They were persons of 
administrative ability but without uni- 
versity training, and were not eligible to 
promotion to the higher ranks. 

The Dutch favored indirect rule wher- 
ever possible. In Java and Madura it 
was the regency, with the semihereditary 
regent, and the four native states of 
Central Java with Javanese princes with 
high-sounding titles at their head, upon. 
which the Dutch administrative super- 
structure was built. In the Outer Prov- 
inces the native states had many forms, 
but for the most part they were petty 
sultanates, and the Dutch administra- 
tive system penetrated deeper. Sixty- 
two per cent of the area and a little 
less than half the population of the 
Outer Provinces were under native state 
rule. There were 278 native states in 
all, of which 223 had a population of 
less than 50,000 and only two (both in 
Java) had a population of more than a 
million. The native states had juris- 
diction only over their own indigenous 
population. 

Exclusive of wage workers employed 
by the hour, the day, or the month, and 
exclusive of persons employed by local 
governments, who were almost all Indo- 
nesians, the distribution of the govern- 
ment employees among the various races 
in 1938 was as shown in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4—DIs TRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES IN 1938 


Per 
Number Cent 
Europeans 14,395 19.6 
Indonesians 58,041 79.1 
Chinese 895 12 
Other nonindigenous 
Asiatics 23 oe 
73,354 100.00 


Of the European employees, about 
7,000 were imported from the Nether- 
lands. A decade before, this figure was 
much higher. The necessity for econ- 
omy during the depression and the pres- 
sure of the newly educated and politi- 
cally conscious Indonesians for positions 
had brought about considerable Indo- 
nesianization of the government services. 
However, in the higher positions the 
number of Indonesians was still very 
small. 


NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


At the time of the opening of the 
Volksraad in 1918 the nationalist move- 
ment was still in its infancy and very 
weak. Since then it has made consider- 
“able progress, but in 1941 it had not yet 
penetrated deeply into native society or 
attained formidable proportions. It was 
strongest in Java and certain areas of 
Sumatra. With the exception of. a few 
centers (Minahassa, Amboina and Ti- 
mor), Borneo and the Great East were 
untouched by it. Membership in Indo- 
nesian political organizations probably 
did not exceed 125,000, though the 
movement was of course much strenger 
than this figure would indicate. While 
the policy of the government was in 
general not unfriendly to the movernent, 
it used all its power and influence to 
keep it in evolutionary, co-operative 
channels. Movements of revoluticnary 
character were sternly repressed. 

Relations between the Indonesians 
and the Chinese were not always of the 


most friendly character, chiefly for the 
reason that Indonesian laborers, small 
businessmen, and intellectuals met se- 
vere competition fram the numerous 
Chinese. The political loyalties of the 
Chinese were divided. A third of them 
were not born in the Indies, and among 
them were many coolies, who were po- 
litically indifferent. The politically con- 
scious Chinese were divided into three 
groups. There was first of all a group 
whose political interests were largely 
centered on China. The other two 
groups had both turned their minds 
wholly to the Indies, but one of them 
identified Chinese interests with the 
Dutch and sought to maintain and pro- 
mote their interests on the same level 
as the Europeans. A small group had 
assimilated itself to the Indonesian 
population and made common cause 
with the Indonesian nationalists. The 
Arabs were divided in much the same 
way, only there were no Arab coolies. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The Indies Government followed a 
conservative financial policy. During 
the depression it raised taxes repeat- 
edly and pruned expenses drastically, 


TABLE 5-~GOVERNMENT REVENUE 
(In THOUSAND FLORINS) 





ya |Ota Bree | Tota 
1937 520,413 55,039 575,187 
1938 547,536 49,115 596,651 
1939 579,200 82,400 661,600 
1940 580,400 107,361 687,668 
1941° 564,690 129,450 694,140 


s These figures are somewhat deceptive, as 
they do not represent the strictly net revenues. 
These ran about 80 per cent of the Ordinary 
Revenues. 

b Expectation. 

e Estimate. Receipts were actually run- 
ning about 25 per cent better than the 
estimate, 
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with the result that with the improve- 
ment of business conditions in 1937 the 
central treasury again enjoyed a surplus. 
But this was not of long duration. With 
the deterioration of the international 
situation, expenditures for armaments 
were sharply increased and deficits were 
again incurred. The total revenue of the 
last few years ran as shown in Table 5. 

Though the Outer Provinces contain 
only about a third of the population of 
the Indies, 44 per cent of the total gov- 
ernment revenues in 1937, it is esti- 
mated, came from them. In 1925 this 
percentage was only 30. This is another 
indication of the rapid development of 
the Outer Provinces, and especially of 
Sumatra, during the past two decades. 

It must, of course, be remembered 
that the large oil fields and refineries, 
the tin mines, and the rich Western 
plantation area of Sumatra’s East Coast 
are all in the Outer Provinces. Also, 
according to estimate, the Europeans, 
Chinese, and other nonindigenous Asi- 
atics, though they constituted less than 
3 per cent of the total pcpulation, in 
1936 paid 114,900,000 florins in taxes 
to the central government, while 99,- 
700,000 florins, exclusive of a tempo- 
rary, special tax on the export of rub- 
ber, came from Indonesian taxpayers. 


Profits from governmental industries’ 


constituted another important source of 
revenue. In 1940 they amounted to 
100,000,000 florins, of which 30,000,000 
florins came from the tin industry alone. 

After 1939 a special defense tax was 
levied, whose receipts were set over 
against defense expenditures on the ex- 
traordinary service. This special de- 
fense tax yielded only 7,000,000 florins 
in 1939, but was expected to yield 118,- 
000,000 florins in 1941. 

The Pure Ordinary expenditures of 
the central government totaled 420,000,- 
000 florins in 1940. Of this sum 51,- 
000,000 florins went. for interest and 
debt retirement, 60,000,000 for pensions, 


126,000,000 for defense, and about 70,- 
000,000 for popular welfare. Expendi- 
tures for armaments mounted steadily 
during the last years. In 1937 the 
expenditures for defense amounted to 
70,000,000 florins; the 1940 amount, 
including both Ordinary and Extra- 
ordinary defense expenditures, came to 
278,000,000 florins. However, probably 
not all of this sum was actually spent, 
because of the inability of the govern- 
ment to obtain delivery cn its armament 
orders in the United States. 

The total debt of the Netherlands In- 
dies Government was 1,372,600,000 flor- 
ins at the end of 1939. If to this is 
added the debts of the local govern- 
ments, the whole public debt at the time 
was about 1,500,000,000 Horins. Though 
the Indies was poor in capital, it could 
borrow at low interest rates. At the end 
of 1937 the average interest rate on the 
public debt was 3.13 per cent. This was 
about 1.5 per cent lower than that paid 
by most Latin American states. 


LAND PoLizy 


The Indies Government succeeded 
in encouraging the cevelopment of 
large-scale Western enterprises without 
abandoning its beneficert policy of pro- 
hibiting the alienation of land to non- 
indigenous persons. Western enterprises 
obtained use of the land necessary for 
their operation by long-term leases or 
rental. Not even the Eurasians, except 
in very limited amounts and for re- 
stricted purposes, could acquire free title 
to land. This caused a great deal of 
dissatisfaction, even bitterness, among 
them, and during the iast decade and 
a half they made a determined drive 
for relaxation of the regulation, but to 
no avail. The Goverror General ap- 
pointed a commission to make a thor- 
ough study of the problem. The com- 
mission, which submitted its report in 
1935, recommended that modifications 
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in the regulations be made so that in- 
digent Eurasians might be able to ac- 
quire possession of very limited areas 
by a simple, direct, and cheap method, 
without, however, endangering the in- 
terests of the Indonesians. Any depar- 
ture from the policy of the prohibition 
of nonalienation involves so many prob- 
lems that it cannot lightly be under- 
taken. 


IMPERIAL RELATIONS 


The policy of economy and deflation 
followed by the Indies Government dur- 
ing the depression was extremely un- 
popular with nearly every group and 
class in the country. The feeling that 
it was primarily in the interest of the 
Netherlands and the Dutch aroused a 
widespread desire for greater autonomy. 
When, however, the Dutch Government, 
which itself was having no easy time 
financially, made an outright gift to the 
Indies of 25,000,000 florins to be used 
for the promotion of popular welfare, 
the attitude of all peoples toward the 
metropolitan country became at once 
more favorable; but all groups, even the 
Europeans, continued to insist upon 
greater autonomy. Sentiment toward 
the Netherlands improved with inflation 
in 1936, and a resurgent market for the 
commodities of the Indies caused a mi- 
nor boom in 1937. 


The outbreak of the war in 1939. 


helped to bring all sections of the Dutch 
Empire closer together. Formerly there 
had been some bickering over the divi- 
sion of the defense costs, but in 1939 the 
Netherlands Parliament voted credits 
for three large battle cruisers for the 
fleet in the Indies waters, the entire 
cost to be met by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, on the principle that contributions 
to imperial defense should be made de- 
pendent on the relative ability of each 
part of the empire at the moment. The 
German invasion of the Netherlands 


evoked demonstrations of loyalty and 
sympathy from all groups and classes in 
the Indies. , Voluntary contributions to 
war funds for the benefit of the Dutch 
in exile and to strengthen the Dutch 
armed forces poured in. The Japanese 
threat to the Indies further helped to 
unite all the peoples of the Indies as 
they had never been united before. All 
groups, even the advanced nationalists, 
were determined to do their utmost to 
turn back this threat. 

The economic, cultural, and political 
effects of the new situation were even 
more far-reaching. Cut off from the 
Netherlands, the Indies became more 
self-sufficient in every field. The union 
of all the colleges and professional 
schools in a university and the creation 
of new faculties had long been planned 
but was being only tardily achieved. 
With the invasion of the Netherlands 
the Indies community was thrown back 
upon itself; and this movement as well 
as others was accelerated. Literary and 
scientific journals were started to carry 
on the traditions of similar long-estab- 
lished journals of the metropolitan coun- 

Before May 1940, most of the large 
corporations operating in the Indies had 
their headquarters in The Hague; but 
with the invasion of the Netherlands 
these corporations moved their seats 
either to Curaçao in the West Indies or 
to Batavia. Branch offices became ei- 
ther autonomous or the main offices of 
the corporations. There was no lack of 
capital. The demand for most Indies 
exports was brisk, and all remittances 
to the Netherlands necessarily ceased. 
Funds accumulated in the banks of the 
Indies. The program of industrializa- 
tion was speeded up. 

With respect to defense, unfortu- 
nately, the Indies remained very de- 
pendent on the outside world. It began 
its defense program too late. It placed 
huge orders for armaments in this coun- 
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try and had abundant dollar exchange 
to pay for them, yet it could not obtain 
delivery of more than insignificant quan- 
tities. The “arsenal of democracy” was 
not yet producing enough to meet all 
the demands put upon it. The isola- 
tion of the Indies and its military weak- 
ness gave the Japanese what they 
thought was their golden opportunity. 
They made demands upon the Indies 
Government which, if accepted, would 
have reduced the Indies to a Japanese 
sphere of interest and influence, if not 
virtually a Japanese colony. On June 
- 6, 1941 the Governor General flatly re- 
jected the Japanese demands, just as 
if the entire American and British fleets 
were in the Indies waters to protect the 
country from Japanese attack. It was 
not that the Dutch Government in Lon- 
don and Governor General Jjarda van 
Starkenborgh Stachouwer and Mr. van 
Mook were not aware of what the conse- 
quences would be. ‘They were fully 
aware. They knew it was either capitu- 
lation or fight. They chose not to ca- 
pitulate. The world knows the price 
these people paid. Probably in no other 
country overrun by the enemy did so few 
people withdraw or escape. Fewer than 
a score of government officials are free 
to carry on the struggle for liberation. 


PLANS FoR POLITICAL REORGANIZATION 


With the invasion of the Netherlands, 
in many respects the center of gravity 
of the Dutch empire shifted to Batavia, 
and the Governor General became a 
more commanding figure than ever be- 
fore. It was clear that plans for politi- 
cal reforms would be accelerated. In 
September 1940 the Governor General 
took the first step by announcing the 
appointment of a commission to ascer- 
tain the desires. aspirations, and ideas 
with respect to political development of 
the Indies prevailing among all peoples 
and classes of the community, and to 


prepare a digest of its indings. The 
commission, which was composed of 
three Netherlanders, three Indonesians, 
and a Chinese, with Mr. F. H. Visman, 
a member of the Council of the Indies, 
made its extremely interesting report’ 
at the end of 1941, just a few months 
before the Japanese invasion. 

In the meanwhile, Quezn Wilhelmina, 
Foreign Minister van Kletfens, and Min- 
ister of Colonies Welter, made separate 
proclamations to the people of the In- 
dies and to the whole empire promising 
fundamental reorganization of the con- 
stitutional structure of the empire. The 
Queen’s Government has announced that 
it will call a conference of representa- 
tives of all parts of the empire to formu- 
late proposals immediately after the war. 

What has long been advocated by In- 
donesian nationalists and others, and 
what will in all probability come out of 
the movement, is an imperial conference 
as the central authority of the empire. 
This would mean that instead of sub- 
ordination of the overseas parts of the 
empire to the Netherlands Government 
as in the past, all imperial relations 
would be governed by the conference, in 
which all parts of the empire would have 
representation. 

In the meanwhile, the structure of the 
Netherlands Government is already un- 
dergoing fundamental change. Former 
Lieutenant Governor General van Mook, 
who was born in the Indies and who 
is known for his strongly Indo-centric 
views, is now Minister oi Colonies. Mr. 
P. A. Kerstens was called from the In- 
dies just before it fell, to become Min- 
ister of Commerce. More recently Ra- 
den A. Soejono, an able Javanese who 
had last been a member of the Council 
of the Indies and whe with Mr. van 
Mook was one of the few officials the 
Governor General requested to leave 
Java in order to continue the battle 
against the Japanese, has been made 

T Previously cited. 
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a member. of the Dutch Cabinet as 
Minister-without-portfolio. An advisory 
council, composed of representatives of 
all parts of the empire, has been created 
to assist the Netherlands Government 


and serve as a sort of substitute for the 
States General. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment in exile has indeed become more 
of an imperial than a national govern- 
ment. 
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Malaya 


By Ricwarp WINSTEDT 


HE estimated Asiatic population oi 
Malaya at the end of 1937 was 
5,112,000 made up as follows: 


Percentage of 
total population 
Malays 2,169,000 42.4 
Chinese 2,114,000 413 
Indians 755,000 148 
Eurasians 18,000 4 
Others 56,000 1.1 


The Malay population must have al- 
ways been largest where plains suitable 
for rice attracted the earliest Malay 
immigrants from Yunnan in prehistoric 
times—namely, in Kelantan and Kedah 
—and it also predominates in the ad- 
jacent states, Trengganu and Pahang, 
which the monsoon and difficult river 
bars have isolated from international 
commerce. At the last.census, in 1931, 
over 90 per cent of the people of Kelan- 
tan and Trengganu respectively, and 
over 65 per cent of the people of Kedah, 
were Malays. In the Federated Malay 
States only 26 per cent and in the Straits 
Settlements only 22 per cent were Ma- 
lays. 

Between 1921 and 1931 the Malays 
increased in number by 17 per cent, 
partly owing to infant welfare and anti- 
malarial work and partly to immigra- 
tion from the Netherlands Indies. This 
immigration of racial kindred is known 
from history to have proceeded for six 
hundred years and must have started 
much earlier, so that to differentiate be- 
tween Malays and Malaysians is like 
splitting up the English, Scotch, and 
Welsh. In 1931 the Malays accounted 
for 44.7 per cent of Malaya’s total popu- 
lation. They are the only permanent 
population that look upon the country 
as their native land, apart from a small 
though increasing minority of Chinese 
and Indians. 
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The Chinese, apart from traders and 
shopkeepers who began to settle in Ma- 
lacca in the fifteenth century, have been 
attracted mainly by tin end rubber. In 
1931 they formed 59.6 per cent of the 
population of the Straits Settlements, 41 
per cent both of the povulation of the 
Federated Malay States and of that of 
Johore, and 18.2 per cent of that of 
Kedah. In the towns of the Straits 
Settlements, the Federated Malay States, 
and Johore, they outnumbered all other 
races put together, and in Singapore 
they formed three-quarters of the popu- 
lation of 559,946. Between 1921 and 
1931 they increased by 46 per cent, 
owing mainly to immigration but also to 
a new factor, that must create an ex- 
tremely difficult political and economic 
situation, namely, the passing of the 
immemorial custom that forbade the 
emigration of the Chinese wife from 
China. In 1931 there were 1,130,127 
males and 579,265 fernales. In that 
year the Chinese constituted 39 per cent 
of Malaya’s total population; but only 
534,011, or 31 per cent of their number, 
were born in Malaya. Even birth is no 
proof of permanent settlement, for be- 
tween 1921 and 1931 approximately 
35,000 Malaya-born Chinese returned to 
China. 

Indians settled in Kedah early in the 
Christian era, but the great bulk of the 
Indian population has been attracted by 
the modern rubber industry. Between 
1911 and 1921, therefore, it increased 
by 77 per cent, and in the next decade 
by 32 per cent. But hardly more than 
five out of twelve Indians are perma- 
nently domiciled in Malaya. The 1931 
census showed 21 per cent of Malaya’s 
Indian population as locally born, but 
relatively few Indians born in Malaya 
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remain there. The south Indian laborer 
stayed in Malaya only three years on 
the average, though he often returned 
and came more and more to make it his 
home. The 1931 census recorded 17,768 
Europeans in Malaya, planters, miners, 
merchants, professional men, and cff- 
cials. 

The Malay was nearly always a peas- 
ant proprietor engaged in planting rice, 
rubber, coconuts, betel nuts, and fruit 
trees. On the coasts many were fisher- 
men in addition. Many were in govern- 
ment service, a minority in the higher 
ranks and thousands in the police and 
the education and survey departments. 
Some were chauffeurs and mechanics, 
and an infinitesimal number were law- 
yers and doctors. In trade they were 
unable to compete with the Chinese and 
the Indians. Most of the Chinese were 
manual laborers in mines and on rubber 
estates, many were merchants and shcp- 
keepers, some government clerks end 
school teachers, some domestic servants, 
some artisans and factory hands, others 
lawyers, doctors, accountants, and bar- 
bers. Indians were mostly manual la- 
borers on estates, but there was also the 
white-collar clerical class in government 
and private employ, and there were In- 
dian merchants and professional men. 
The few Japanese were merchants, plazt- 
ers, miners, photographers, barbers, and 
fishermen. 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS 


British Malaya was divided politically 
into three parts: (1) the Crown Colony 
of the Straits Settlements consisting of 
the island of Singapore, the island of 
Penang (with Province Wellesley), azd 
the territory of Malacca; (2) the pro- 
tected Federated Malay States of Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, 
which came under the British between 
1874 and 1888 and were federated in 
1896; and (3) the protected Unfed- 


erated Malay States of Kedah (and 
Perlis), Kelantan and Trengganu (which 
were transferred from Siamese to British 
protection in 1909), and Johore which 
accepted a British Adviser in 1914. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH COLONY 


The Straits Settlements had the usual 
constitution of a Crown Colony, with a 
Governor whose discretionary powers 
were limited by the weighty advice of 
an Executive Council of senior officials 
and prominent unofficials (who have in- 
cluded Chinese and Eurasians), by a 
Legislative Council, by the instructions 
of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, who is responsible to Parliament, 
and not least by the criticism of the local 
press. The Executive Council had to 
be consulted by the Governor on all 
important matters that were neither very 
urgent nor of such a nature that refer- 
ence even to the Council would prejudice 
the public weal. In every case of ur- 
gency the Governor had to report to the 
Council the measures he had adopted. 
If its advice was not taken, the Governor 
must so report to the Secretary of State. 

The Legislative Council of the Straits 
Settlements had as its unofficial mem- 
bers five Europeans, three Chinese, one ' 
British Indian, one Malay, and one 
Eurasian. Except for two who were 
elected by British members of the two 
Chambers of Commerce, all were nomi- 
nated by the Governor. They sat as ad- 
visory representatives of different races 
whose interests would sometimes clash. 
This was the main reason for the Gov- 
ernor’s having a casting-vote that gave 
an official majority, though it was never 
employed unless the Secretary of State 
had ordered it or would support its use. 

The fact that unofficial members rep- 
resented a mixed community of different 
races, many of whom were neither Brit- 
ish subjects nor even permanent settlers, 
precluded any idea of an electorate. 
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Only the Malays, the Eurasians, and to 
an increasing extent the Straits-born 


Chinese regarded Malaya as their native - 
land; and one consequence of the Japa- 


nese war will be that even the Chinese 
residents in Malaya will come more than 


ever to regard China as their political- 


home. ‘The franchise plus an elected 
unofficial majority would mean govern- 
ment of Malays and Indians by Chinese 
for Chinese. 

‘The Malays are perhaps the least 
democratically minded race on earth: 
they have a strong aristocratic tradi- 
tion and believe that government should 
come from above and not from the 
people. The English schools are begin- 
ning to produce a new type of Malay 
with democratic ideas; but as yet this 
group is a very small minority. The 
vast majority still hold firmly to the 
creed that while they want their inter- 
ests to be considered, yet when govern- 
ment gives an order they like to obey it. 
Under a democratic system they would 
be dominated by the Chinese, who are 
far more aggressive and politically ma- 
ture. . 

The British have always felt that they 
had a special obligation to safeguard the 
interests of the Malays. This is partly 
because as yet they are too feudal in 
their outlook to protect themselves, and 
partly because the British took over 
` control of the Peninsula at the request 
of the Malays. Another difficulty is that 
the country is so full of foreign immi- 
grants that voters would have to pro- 
duce at the polling booths legal evidence 
of being British subjects. The only 
practicable step towards the franchise 
appeared to be to allow more and more 
public bodies to nominate members of 
council. The one defect of the system 
was that labor had to leave its interests 
in the only unbiased hands, those of 


officials not always imaginative enough . 


to sense its needs. But behind the Ma- 
layan governments was the Secretary of 


State, member of a Parliament with 
British representatives of labor. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE MALAY STATES 


Between the Colony of the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay protectorates 
were important political differences. The 
Colony was British territory. The Rul- 
ers of the Malay States were juridically 
independent sovereigns, though not po- 
litically so after the conclusion of trea- 
ties with Great Britain. In the Colony 
every ordinance needed the assent of 
the Governor, the King’s representative; 
in the Malay States, new laws required 
the assent of the Rulers. In the Colony 
the power of reviewing death sentences 
lay with the Governor; in the Malay 
States, with their several Rulers. In the 
Colony, land was held from the Crown; 
in a Malay State, from the Ruler. Un- 
like the annual estimates of the Colony, 
those of the Malay States did not re- 
quire the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, but were only 
forwarded for his information. In the 
Councils of the Colony, the Governor 
presided; in every State Council, the 
Malay Ruler. Broadly, Downing Street 
directed the administration of the Straits 
Settlements, but advised the govern- 
ments of the different Malay States. 

Neither Colony nor Malay State was 
ever directed or advised to make any 
payment to Great Britain for any pur- 
pose other than pensions for British civil 
servants who had served in Malaya, and 
in the Colony a fixed contribution to- 
wards military (but not naval) defense. 
The Malay Rulers were left to contrib- 
ute towards imperial’ defense if they 
chose. When I was General Adviser 
to the Government of Johore, the Sultan 
phoned me quite unexpectedly the day 
before I finally retired from the East, 
and said, “I am very fond of King 
George and his sons. The defense of 
Singapore and of Johore are one. Would 
the British Government accept a gift of 
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$500,000 + from Johore for the naval 
base?” Neither I nor any other Euro- 
pean had prompted His Highness or 
even discussed the subject. The offer 
was spontaneous, and gratefully ac- 
cepted. The British Empire, while it 
could operate in Malaya, had no more 
loyal friends than the Malay Rulers and 
their people; and whatever they may 
have been compelled to say or do since, 
there should not be any criticism of their 
actions in a crisis for which they were 
utterly unprepared. 

When in 1874 Britain reluctantly 
interfered in the Malay States to save 
the many Chinese and the very few 
British merchants of the Colony from 
the effects of Malay anarchy and pira- 
cies, the gist of all treaties with the 
Rulers was that each should receive a 
British Resident whose advice must be 
followed on all questions other than 
those touching Malay religion and cus- 
tom. Each was advised to appoint a 
State Council that fulfilled the func- 
tions of an Executive and Legislative 
Council. The Malay Ruler was presi- 
dent, and the members consisted of the 
Resident (and later other state officials), 
Malay chiefs, and representatives of the 
British, Chinese, and finally Indian com- 
munities. 

The four Residents submitted jour- 
nals, annual reports, and budgets to the 
Governor at Singapore, who from lack 
of roads and railways could exercise only 
cursory supervision. So there grew up 
considerable differences in the admin- 
istration of justice, taxation, land settle- 
ment, and laws. To obviate this, the 
four states were federated under a 
Resident General, with the counsel of 
perfection that the powers of the Gov- 
ernor (henceforth termed also High 
Commissioner for the Malay States) 
and even of the four Residents should 
be unimpaired. 

1 The Straits dollar was worth approximately 
60 cents in American currency. 
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The practical result was a great ad- 
ministrative advance that saw the rail- 
ways, medicine, education, forests, la- 
bor, and survey come to have Federal 
Heads, eventually shared with the Col- 
ony and other Malay States and so 
ensuring uniformity throughout the Pe- 


“ninsula. There was also created a Fed- 


eral Council that considered the annual 
draft estimates of each Federated State 
and came, unconsciously perhaps, to pay 
undue attention to the interests of tin 
and rubber. Soon the State Councils 
were left only religion and peity local 
measures to debate. 


Decentralization policy 


The Rulers of the later Unfederated 
Malay States, deriving gratis every ad- 
vantage from the loan of British officers 
trained at the expense of the Federation 
and the Colony, and from the adminis- 
trative and legislative measures of Fed- 
eral Heads as their model, saw no rea- 
son at all to surrender any of their 
powers or their revenues to the Federal 
Council by entering the Federation. So 
a policy of decentralization was begun 
to restore to each Federated State au- 
tonomous legislative authority and the 
control of its own expenditure, a meas- 
ure that in some eyes was nothing but 
a prelude to a loose federation of the 
whole Peninsula. Yet steps towards 
that larger federation failed to win over 
the Rulers of the Unfederated States 
and the free trade unofficial community 
of Singapore. 

The British Government alsc felt that 
the development of British and Chinese 
interests in tin and rubber had pushed 
the Malays, the people of the country, 
into the background in a way which had 
never been intended or expected. The 
Government hoped that decentralization 
would enable them to take a more im- 
portant part in the control of their own 
country. Efficiency had to suffer. To 
pass the same laws five times in the 
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several Unfederated States and once in 
the Federated States was cumbrous 
enough; under decentralization they had 
to be passed nine times, and the Federal 
and Financial Advisers had to be put 
on all the enlarged State Councils to try 
to safeguard uniformity. Also, in place 
of the small beginnings of Malay na- 
tional feeling, the politics of the parish 
pump revived. The only criticism of 
the British I have heard from Malays 
since the fall of Singapore has been that 
medievalism should go, if a Malay na- 
tional and democratic spirit is to be 
fostered. 

At the same time, the strengthening 
of the governments of the several Sul- 
tans was bitterly resented by the local 
Chinese, because they saw clearly that 
it was the only barrier against their own 
eventual control of Malaya’s politics. 
The one real trouble in Malaya of re- 
cent years has been the insidious growth 
of a “Palestinian” racial problem, owing 
to the large-scale influx of Chinese and 
in a less degree of Indian immigrants. 
(The immigration of both races had 
started in a smaller degree before the 
days of British protection.) The Malay 
leaders have come to realize that the 
Chinese, whom they despise as idolaters 
and unwanted immigrants, are in a fair 
way to become their economic masters. 
The Chinese despise the Malays, for be- 
ing far less astute, industrious, and 
business minded than themselves. The 
conflict of Jew and Arab threatens to 
be repeated in Malaya. 


INTERRACIAL RELATIONS 


The Malays have no national senti- 
ment, scattered as they have been over 
many islands and sundered by forests 
till lately impenetrable. Those of north- 
ern Malaya differ even physically from 
the mixed later breeds of the south, and 
speak dialects as unlike standard Ma- 
lacca or Johore Malay as the dialect of 


Burns is unlike the language of a Brit- 
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ish Broadcasting Corporation announcer. 
Every Malay state was, before British 
days, a separate river kingdom, and the 
only intimacy had been that of war. 
Frequently there were domestic wars 
within the separate states between rivals 
to a throne. The result was that the 
Malay’s loyalty was to his local chief, 
or at the furthest to’ his Sultan. A 
Malayan college for the sons of chiefs, 
the meeting of rulers and chiefs at the 
Federal Council, an interstate transfer 
of Malay civil servants, and, above all, 
roads and railways, were beginning 
gradually to break down insularity. 

The Malay judges other races ac- 
cording to their real or fancied worth 
to himself. His independence as a 
landed proprietor, his fine manners, and 
the Moslem religion have given the av- 
erage Malay the same feeling of supe- 
riority evinced by so many other races, 
while envy (never bitter) of wealth and 
power is attenuated by a reflection that 
Chinese millionaires and British officials 
and Japanese generals will all be fagots 
in the Moslem hell. The Malay peas- 
ant has no strong ill will towards the 
Chinese, who, village shopkeeper cum 
moneylender, is genial and friendly, and 
hides long-term usurious profits under 
ready cash advances. The educated. 
Malays are alive to his growing eco- 
nomic power and are hostile. To the 
Indian subordinate official the Malay is 
less partial, because so many are avid 
for petty gratifications and are boister- 
ous and bullying. The Malay likes the 
British for having brought him out of 
the tribulation of civil war and the 
tyrannous exactions of Old World chiefs. 
He admires the Briton for his ability 
and honesty, and, respecting him for his 
even justice, almost loves him for his 
football. 

As long as Great Britain could pro- 
tect him from being attacked or 
swamped by other races, the Malay, 
who in a moist hothouse climate has no 
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great passions of either hate or love, 
was disposed to enjoy the company of 
any affable European and often felt real 
affection for individuals. But he has a 
proverb that when one does one’s duty 
by one’s Sultan, one should not forget 
one’s duty to one’s self. 


THE JAPANESE INVASION 


Many Malays must have recalled that 
proverb during the Japanese invasion, 
though it is doubtful if there is any- 
thing to criticize in their conduct. For 
years the British Government had fol- 
lowed the same policy as in Great Brit- 
ain itself, that to maintain the peace was 
the duty of the army and the police, and 
that the ordinary citizen must not pos- 
sess arms. Moreover, British public 
opinion in the twenties and thirties was 
strongly insistent on disarming below 
the minimum level of safety both at 
home and in the tropical dependencies 
which it controlled. It would not allow 
Malaya to “waste” revenue on troops 
when there was still need of schools and 
hospitals. So there were only two Ma- 
lay regiments, and the defense expendi- 
ture of the Federated Malay States was 
only about 2 per cent of the average an- 
nual revenue. The Kelantan armed po- 
lice and at least one of the two Malay 
regiments are reported by a Dutch vol- 
unteer with the British forces to have 
fought with extreme gallantry.? 

As for Malay civilians, what could the 
unarmed civil populations of Norway, 
France, and Greece do against a blitz- 
krieg? and what could one expect from 

2 The first battalion of the Malay regiment 
was formed in 1934 and was fully trained and 
armed. According to the Dutch officer who 
served with it, “these boys certainly put up a 
show, especially during the battle of Singapore, 
when we were right in the thick of it from the 
beginning, When we were given the ‘cease fire’ 
there were not a hundred alive, including 
wounded, from the original 846 of our bat- 
talion.” (Crown Colonist, Oct. 1942.) The 
second battalion was not raised until October 
1941, (Straits Times, Oct. 25, 1941.) 
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the Malay, stunned to see the white man 
he had regarded as a protecting deity 
fall from his pedestal? It is possible a 
chief or two in the north, with Siamese 
ties and perhaps disgruntled with his 
Malay Ruler, may have turned a quis- 
ling: there are quislings even in free 
and independent countries. It is pos- 
sible a few frightened peasants helped 
the invader: it is known that many 
Malays and Chinese helped British fugi- 
tives and stragglers. 7 

Regarding the fact that the Malays 
kept silence when British troops passed 
through the towns, a Malay, unless to- 
tally Europeanized, would no more cheer 
a regiment than a Chinese would. To 
Malays as to Chinese, it is such bad 
form to exhibit one’s feelings that Joseph 
Conrad could conclude “the Malay Raja 
never smiles.” Many years ago I had 
to tell a Malay woman that her husband 
had been found to be a leper and must 
be sent to the Leper Settlement. “Of 
course you can see him now before he 
goes,” I explained. “And you can go 
and live with him if you like.” “Thank 
you,” she said. “Td rather go back to 
my own house. There are the children 
and the chickens to look after.” She 
was not unfeeling, only stunned and 
afraid of emotion. 

As for the Chinese attitude toward 
the invasion, many Malayan Chinese 
had recently started to learn modern 
Mandarin, China’s new lingua franca, 
because a race of individualists has been 
stirred to nationalism by hatred of the 
Japanese. But the Chinese of Malaya 
were also unarmed. 


MALAYA’S DEFENSES 


Till lately the defense of Malaya was 
designed solely against attack by sea. 
Old Malay and Javanese kingdoms, 
then Portugal, and finally Great Britain 
and the Netherlands had recognized in 
the Malacca Straits and the Straits of 
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Sunda the keys to the Far East. On the 
Malacca Straits, Singapore was the Malta 
of the Orient, and with the increasing 
range of modern navies it was considered 
that a naval base there could guard also 
the Netherlands Indies and Australia. 
Naval experts were not unanimous, 
Singapore lacked big engineering works, 


so that skilled labor would have to be 


imported from Europe into an enervat- 
ing tropical climate. Would not Aus- 
tralia, with a good climate, skilled arti- 
sans, and its own army, be more 
convenient and secure? Would it be 
better to make Singapore a base only 
for cruisers and destroyers and aircraft? 

The more conservative reading of the 
map of Asia prevailed, and, in spite of 
political vicissitudes, a Singapore naval 
base was completed in 1938 at a cost of 
£20,000,000. Malarial swamp was con- 
verted into a healthy dockyard with a 
thousand-foot graving dock capable of 
accommodating the largest battleship, 
a floating dock framed to lift the largest 
vessels, and in addition 5,000 feet of 
quays. This naval base and the adja- 
cent air base were protected by strong 
fortifications with modern batteries of 
the heaviest guns pointing out to sea. 
` To guard the northern entrance of the 
Malacca Straits another island, Penang, 
had fortifications and batteries also fac- 
ing seaward. 

The air and land defenses of Malaya 
were ancillary to its naval defense, al- 
though there were advocates of a main 
defense by air. Singapore had two first- 
class military aerodromes and a civil 
aerodrome that cost £1,000,000. There 
were also thirteen airfields on the Malay 
Peninsula, the most northerly being at 
Kota Bahru in Kelantan. In theory 
Malaya’s aerodromes were linked with 
those of Burma and India. But the sup- 
porting air forces there were weak, and 
the air force maintained in Malaya was 
designed to combat sporadic landings by 
Sea, not to resist the air fleets of a power 
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like Japan attacking not only by sea but 
from adjacent land bases. 

As for land defense, it is only a few 
years since Malaya’s military establish- 
ment consisted of one British regiment 
with units of the Royal Engineers and 
the Royal Garrison Artillery at Singa- 
pore, a Malay regiment in Johore, an 
Indian or Burmese regiment in the Fed- 
erated Malay States, and some two regi- 
ments of British, Eurasian, Malay, In- 
dian, and Chinese volunteers. Later a 
Malay battalion replaced the Burmese 
contingent in the Federated States, the 
Singapore garrison was increased, and 
there was a small garrison at Penang. 
At the time of the invasion there had 
been assembied 60,000 British, Indian, 
Australian, and other imperial troops, 
and these were supplemented later by 
further troops with antiaircraft and anti- 
tank guns, 

There were several fatal flaws in the 
£30,000,000 defenses of Malaya. ‘The 
reduction of Britain’s naval strength 
consequent on the London Naval Dis- 
armament Conference of 1930 had left 
Singapore without a fleet. Not only did 
the aerodromes in the narrow peninsula 
lie exposed to attack from Thailand, 
Indo-China, and Sumatra, but fighting 


' planes had to be brought by sea from as 


far away as the United Kingdom and the 
United States. That there was a lack 
of tanks was an omission of which the 
Imperial Government and the Imperial 
Defense Committee were guilty not only 
in Malaya. 

The defense of Malaya was not within 
the province of the local government or 
of the civil Governor, whose opinions on 
military matters would carry no more 
weight at the War Office than the views 
of the General Officer of the Malaya 
Command on civil administration would 
carry at the Colonial Office. The coun- 
try’s defense was the responsibility of 
the Committee for Imperial Defense and 
of successive Prime Ministers. Consid- 
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ering China’s hostile attitude to the Brit- 
ish only a few years ago, the Govern- 
ment cannot be blamed for omitting to 
arm Malaya’s Chinese prior to the war, 
only 31 per cent of whom were locally 
born, while still fewer were British sub- 
jects? International politics clogged 
liaison between the experts of the Neth- 
erlands Indies, Indo-China, and Malaya. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND TRADE 


The Malayan governments welcomed 
foreign capital as eagerly as foreign 
Jabor. In the tin industry, while the 
bulk of the Western capital was Brit- 
ish, the capital came also from several 
European countries, notably France, and 
from the United States. The bulk of the 
Asiatic capital invested in tin has been 
Chinese, but the mining of iron ore was 
solely in Japanese hands. The nominal 
value of external capital in Malayan tin 
companies at the end of 1936 was ap- 
proximately £11,167,000, and of the 
Straits dollar capital, £2,622,000. 

In 1937, of Malaya’s rubber estates 
75 per cent, or 1,500,000 acres, were 
owned by European companies, 16 per 
cent by Chinese, 4 per cent by Indians, 
and 5 per cent by other Asiatics, mainly 
_ Japanese. This excludes 1,250,000 acres 


8 Chinese born in a Malay State were not 
British subjects, since it was not British’ terri- 
tory, but subjects of the Sultan. This position 
the Chinese refused to accept. Many were 
members of the Kuomintang or the Chinese 
Communist Party, which carried on a con- 
siderable amount of anti-British agitation dur- 
ing the twenties. The Kuomintang dropped 
this part ofits program after the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, since the National Gov- 
ernment of China wished to obtain British 
suppért against Japan. It continued its sys- 
tematic efforts to make the Malaya-born Chi- 
nese regard themselves as citizens of China and 
not of Malaya, and to work against any tend- 
ency to develop a patriotic attachment towards 
the country in which they had settled, some- 
times for several generations. The Malayan 
governments tried to counteract this propa- 
ganda, particularly in the Chinese vernacular 
schools.—L. A. M. 
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in the possession of smallholders, princi- 
pally Malay but also Chinese and In- 
dian. The nominal value of the external 
capital outstanding in Malayan rubber 
at the end of 1936 was approximately 
£53,599,000, but this excludes capital 
issued in the United States, France, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Italy, and Shanghai. 
The capital in Straits dollars outstand- 
ing in Malayan rubber companies at the 
end of 1936 amounted to £1,672,000. 
The first oil-palm estate in Malaya was 
opened by a Belgian. 

The external capital invested in Ma- 
laya from the beginning down to De- 
cember 1934 had reached approximately 
£102,217,000, but this figure included 
only investments from abroad and ex- 
cluded capital accumulated out of prof- 
its within the country and invested by 
Chinese, Indian, and Arab settlers in 
private business and in private com- 
panies. 
` From the start, Malaya owed its 
popularity with Asiatics and its conse- 
quent prosperity to a free trade policy. 
Any person of any race or religion could 
invest or trade in Malaya, provided his 
operations were not criminal. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


With large revenues, due to the de- 
velopment of the motor car industry 
with its demand for tin and rubber, the 
British kept as faithful as fallible hu- 
manity can to the ideal of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the founder of Singapore, that 
the duty of government was to improve 
the condition of its people. Let me 
quote the independent testimony of Mr. 
Harold Butler in a report to the League 
of Nations on Problems of Industry in 
the East: 


Having an adequate revenue at its dis- 
posal, the government has been able to 
develop health and education to a point 
attained perhaps nowhere in the East ex- 
cept in Japan. .. . The great majority of 
children are taught to read and write and 
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a cheap system of higher education enables 
them to pursue literary and scientific stud- 
ies up to university standards. Thanks to 
the expenditure of large sums by the public 
authorities and the planters, the tropical 
diseases have been reduced to relatively 
small proportions. . .. The combined prog- 
ress of popular hygiene and popular educa- 
tion should enable the people of all races 
in Malaya to compare favorably with any 
other country in the East as regards intelli- 
gence and physique.* 


Health 


The Malayan governments had to 
combat not only such widespread dis- 
eases as tuberculosis, pneumonia, dysen- 
tery, enteric, and smallpox, but above 
ali, malaria. In addition there were 
hookworm and, owing to a popular pref- 
erence for polished rice, beriberi. Chol- 
era used to be frequent in a few areas, 
and plague might at any time be intro- 
duced through the ports. But the pres- 
ent century saw nct only a Port Health 
Department competent to prevent the 
outbreak of imported epidemics, but also 
a Public Health Information Bureau for 
the Far East. 

As early as 1900 there was opened 
at Kuala Lumpur, capital of the Fed- 
erated Malay States, an Institute for 
Medica] Research that soon achieved an 
international reputation for its work on 
malaria, hookworm, yaws, tropical ty- 
phus, Japanese river fever, and so on, 
while it also prepared an alcoholic ex- 
tract of rice polishings for beriberi and 
vaccines for rabies and cholera. Thanks 
to its large revenues, Malaya became 
famous for its unceasing antimalarial 
crusade in towns and villages, on mines 
and estates. And the Medical Depart- 
ment, which in the end was put under 
one head for the whole of Malaya, also 
opened and administered mental hos- 
pitals (whose inmates were mostly Chi- 
nese), leper settlements for the 3,807 

* Geneva, 1938, pp. 42-43. 
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lepers (in 1937), again mostly Chinese, 
infant welfare centers, venereal clinics, 
and homes for incurables. 

The growth of motor transport led to 
a policy of abolishing many small and 
inferior hospitals in favor of having one 
large and adequately staffed hospital for 
each Settlement and state. This re- 
sulted in the building at the three ports 
of some of the finest hospitals in Asia, 
with modern equipment and eye and 
dentistry departments. By 1937 there 
were also 232 estate hospitals main- 
tained by a cess levied on employers. 
More and more Asiatics were employed 
as assistant medical officers, dispensers, 
sanitary inspectors, nurses, and mid- 
wives. At Singapore a fine Medical Col- 
lege trained Asiatics from all over the 
Peninsula as doctors, dentists, and phar- 
macists, and its licentiate was recognized 
in 1916 by the General Medical Council 
of Great Britain, so that graduates could 
practice anywhere in the British Empire. 

By 1937 the medical and health estab- 
lishments for the whole of Malaya con- 
sisted of 362 Europeans and 2,056 Asi- 
atics. With its investigations into food, 
climate, and housing, and its constant 
efforts for public health, the Malayan 
Medical Department could challenge 
comparison with any, except in the one 
respect that the vested interests of Chi- 
nese and other Asiatic landowners were 
an inevitable drag on slum clearance in 
the older quarters of Singapore, though 
even there the government long ago 
started to purchase and rebuild. 


Education 


Plans for Malaya’s modern system of 


_ English and vernacular education pre- 


ceded the last war, but difficulties of 
recruiting the required European staff 
postponed progress till, a year or so 
after it finished. Improvement of all 
branches of education depended on: (a) 
raising the salaries of Europeans and 
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Asiatics engaged in teaching, to a scale 
similar to those of other government 
employees and attractive enough to com- 
mand brains; (b) the training of those 
concerned in teaching, both in England 
and locally; (c) the provision of schools 
adequate in accommodation, types, 
books, and equipment; and (d) the ex- 
tension of the new schemes for salaries, 
training, and buildings to the missionary 
schools, on which the Malayan govern- 
ments had hitherto depended for pro- 
viding 78 per cent of English education 
at a low cost to the public purse. 

The new salaries secured honors 
graduates from British universities, who 
on recruitment had to win a diploma in 
education at London University and to 
study Malay at the London School of 
Oriental Studies. The training of Asi- 
atic teachers at English schools was 
given in an educational course at a new 
Singapore University College, that of 
Malay vernacular schoolmasters at a 
new Tanjong Malim Training College, 
and that of Malay vernacular school- 
mistresses at another new college in 
Malacca. Normal classes were started 
for teachers of Chinese and Tamil. 

The increase in school accommoda- 
tion between 1920 and 1930 may be 
gauged from. an increase of 74 per cent 
in the total enrollment of pupils at Eng- 
lish schools and from the doubling of 
the enrollment at Malay boys’ schools. 
In the same decade the number of girls 
at English schools increased by 87 per 
cent and the number of Malay girls at 
school by 381 per cent. By 1931 there 
were 35.5 per cent of Malaya’s children 
attending school, compared with 38.8 
per cent in the Philippines. Special at- 
tention was paid to Malay vernacular 
schools, and 80 per cent of the boys 
and 20 per cent of the girls were attain- 
ing literacy. There were also excellent 
trade schools, a technical school, and an 
agricultural school. 

The new type of British teacher soon 
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prepared English primers on local geog- 
raphy, history, botany, and so on. In- 
dividual officers and a translation bu- 
reau at Tanjong Malim did the same for 
Malay schoolbooks, while even in Chi- 
nese Suitable primers were written. No 
longer did vernacular schools compute 
in pounds, shillings, and pence in a 
country with a dollar currency, or fill 
long baths in a country where people 
dipped bath water out of a well or a 
Shanghai jar. 

As for English missionary schools, a 
new system of grants (subsequently 
recommended as an ideal for all British 
colonies) defrayed the annual amount 
of their approved expenditure less the 
fees paid by pupils, ensuring for their 
lay teachers government rates of salary 
with full pay while on furlough, and for 
Europeans the cost of their ocean pas- 
sages home. Approved expenditure in- 
cluded rates and taxes and repairs to 
buildings, as well as the salaries of mis- 
sionary teachers at missionary rates. 
The governments also defrayed half the 
cost of approved new school buildings. 

The biggest problem in recent years 
has been overproduction of pupils with 
an English education, disdainful of man- 
ual labor and seeking clerical employ- 
ment which was not available. An at- 
tempt was made to combat this by 
giving vocational trends to education 
and by charging higher fees in secondary 
classes. In 1937, 4.3 per cent of the 
total school population of the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States were receiving secondary educa- 
tion in the Government and Aided Eng- 
lish schools, while in the Unfederated 
States the percentage would be far 
lower. At the same time a grave so- 
cial problem was being worsened by 
thé readiness of many private English 
schools, run by Asiatics for profit, to 
accept dull and over-age boys incapable 
of benefiting by secondary English edu- 
cation. 
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Co-operative societies 


A society lately feudal, and, owing to 
the kindness of nature, concerned with 
money not as essential for food and 
housing but as a superfluity for luxuries, 
an enervating climate, and the economic 
blitzkrieg of the past few decades con- 
ducted by the immigrants from China 
and India with their keen business sense 
—these combined to make the Malays 
a debtor race in the midst of plenty. 
Malaya’s Indian ‘estate laborers were 
equally improvident. And 45 per cent 
of the clerks of .all races were in the 
hands of Chinese and Indian usurers. 
So, after some hesitation, the govern- 
ment established in 1921 a Co-operative 
Societies Department. For the Malays 
there were started rural credit societies 
to free rice planters from debt and the 
necessity of selling crops in advance at 
half their value, co-operative rubber 
marketing societies, general purpose’so- 
Cieties to encourage village teamwork, 
and better living societies to discour- 
age extravagance over ceremonies; and 
though there were many disappoint- 
ments, membership had increased. and 
interest was shown in new economic 
methods of production and sale. Estate 
managers fostered thrift societies for 
their Indian laborers till 1938 saw more 
than 338 societies with over 61,120 
members and a paid-up capital of more 
than $1,901,735. Urban and loan so- 
Cleties became so popular with clerks 
that in 1938 there were 76 societies with 
30,626 members and a paid-up capital 
of $6,393,100, or more than double the 
amount of funds in 1929. 


AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Rubber and oil-palm plantations have 
been in the hands of capitalists, Euro- 
pean and Chinese. Malay peasants 
owned small rubber holdings, and grew 
rice, coconuts, and fruit trees. Some 
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Chinese also had small rubber plots, and 
many grew vegetables and reared pigs 
and geese. With the growth of revenue, 
the government did more and more to 
test and distribute higher-yielding strains 
of rice, pineapples, and fruits, to control 
insect pests on rubber trees and coconut 
palms, to study soils and advise on the 
suitability of crops, to issue agricultural 
pamphlets in Malay and Chinese, to 
supply visual instruction by demonstra- 
tion plots, and to provide and supervise 
school gardens. A separate Rubber Re- 
search Institute left the Agricultural 
Department free to deal with other 
crops. In 1919 there were opened 1,537 
acres as an experiment station for crops 
other than rubber, coconuts, and rice, 
to which were added a stock farm, a tea 
factory, and a palm-oil mill. There was 
research in dairy management, poultry 
rearing, tea and coffee, tobacco, fruit 
trees, bananas, yams, and vegetables. 
Cheap kilns for preparing copra and 
cheap smokehouses for rubber were in- 
troduced in the villages. The staff of 
the Agricultural Department for the 
whole of Malaya consisted of fifty-two 
research and field officers, of whom 
forty-four were British and the rest 


‘Chinese and Malay. There were 238 


Asiatic subordinates. 

As early as 1906, the rice-growing 
district of Krian in Perak was pro- 
vided with irrigation canals and water 
gates to control the depth of water on 
its fields. But not till 1931 was there 
a Drainage and Irrigation Department 
separate from the Public Works De- 
partment. This new department found 
Malaya’s riceland being left fallow, 
mainly because of the lack of controlled 
water supplies. Soil erosion, due to tin 
mining and the opening and draining of 
so many new estates and holdings, had 
caused rivers to silt. Channels required 
to be dredged, carials to be repaired, and 
fallen trees to be removed from the 
streams. Maintenance, it was discov- 
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tion. In five years the new department 
added over 40,000 acres to existing irri- 
gation schemes. But the narrow penin- 
sula with a mountain backbone’ cannot 


support more than half even of its 
present population of rice eaters. 


Roaps AND RAILWAYS 


Before the advent of the British, riv- 
ers were the only important means of 
internal traffic in Malaya. Today, ccn- 
sidering the size of its population, it 
has the best system of communications 
by road and railway of any country 
under European administration in the 
Far East. Between Singapore and Pe- 
nang there are about 4,000 miles of 
roads, mostly metaled with granite. 
There is a railway line 1,188 miles long 
from Singapore to Bangkok, with a loop 
from the frontier of Johore running 
through the East Coast States into 
Siamese territory. 


LAND AND LABOR POLICIES 


Applications for land from persons of 
any nationality were welcomed through- 
out Malaya, subject to a few provisos. 
Certain areas were forest reserves, and 
others were drainage reserves around 
reservoirs. Gradually, too, Malay res- 
ervations were gazetted in which no 
one but a Malay could own or deal in 
land. No land might be given out for 
mining if its tailings would destroy rice 
fields. And in slumps, application books 
were sometimes closed for mining blocks 
and large plantations. Always appli- 
cants for plantations had to produce 
evidence of sufficient capital, and ap- 
plicants for mining leases, if already 
miners, had to show that they were 
mining any workable land they already 
held. Both agricultural and mining land 
was liable to resumption if left unused. 
Grantees of agricultural estates paid a 
higher rent when their crops came into 
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bearing, and rents were liable to revision 
after a term of years. 

The Malay, a small farmer and a fish- 
erman, never took -to mining or planta- 
tion work, and the labor that built up 
his country’s two main industries and 


` constructed roads and railways was im- 


ported from India and China. “Almost 
since the rubber development began, the 
control of the importation of labor has 
been efficiently organized. More than 
thirty years ago the Department of La- 
bor was constituted to ensure the ob- 
servance of proper standards of employ- 
ment.” So Mr. Harold Butler reported 
to the League of Nations in 1938. Con- 
tract or indentured labor was abolished 
for Indians in 1910 and for Chinese in 
1914. For Indians it had already been 
superseded by free recruited labor, 
which, however, was likely to be deluded 
and squeezed by the Indian recruiters. 
So as early as 1907 a fund, maintained 
by a levy on employers, was started to 
recruit for government departments and 
estates under regulations that prevented 
exploitation. The Government of India 
joined with that of Malaya in caring for 
the welfare of the Indian laborer, fixing 
his minimum wage, and superintending 
his housing and medical and educational 
facilities. In 1936-37 a special Indian 
delegate reported highly on labor condi- 
tions and praised the integrity and zeal 
of estate managers. 

Unlike the Indian, the Chinese always 
preferred to arrange his own terms of 
employment,- although Government es- 
tablished long ago a Chinese Protec- 
torate and recently an Advisory Com- 
mittee. Most miners were Chinese, and 
chose payment for piecework rather than 
a daily wage. Both on estates and in 
mines, the wages, housing, and health of 
Chinese labor were subject to inspection, 
and Government several times inter- 
vened on the workers’ side in wage dis- 
putes. His physical strength earns the 
Chinese higher wages than the Indian 
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can command. In 1936 when Tamil 
estate laborers got 40 to 47 cents a day, 
a Chinese earned 50 to 65 cents. 


FINANCE 


The sources af the $37,348,383 reve- 
nue of the Straits Settlements in 1937 
were: duties on tobacco, liquor, and 
petroleum, 32.7 per cent; receipts from 
an opium monopoly, 23.7 per cent; in- 
terest on investments and on a fund to 
replace the waning revenue from con- 
trolled opium, 13.6 per cent; receipts 
from posts and telegraphs, 7.7 per cent; 
stamp and death duties, licenses, fees 
of court, and land sales, constituted the 
balance. The general revenue surplus 
was $66,885,788 and the Opium Re- 
placement Fund $59,109,971, a total of 
$125,996,759. The Colony had a 3 per 
cent loan of $30,00C,000, borrowed and 
re-lent to the Harbor Boards of Singa- 
pore and Penang, which bore all charges. 
Free from debt, with a surplus in its 
two funds of just under £15,000,000 and 
with a per capita tax rate of about £2, 
there was little cause for the Colony to 
feel financial anxiety till the Japanese 
arrived. 

During recent years between 28 per 
cent and 37 per cent of the revenue has 


been expended on general administra- 


tion, including at various times grants 
for antimalarial work, waterworks, town 
improvements, purchase of lands for an 
aerodrome, and special gifts for im- 
perial defense; over 14 per cent on pub- 
lic works; over 11 per cent on the fixed 
contribution to imperial defense; 11 
per cent on police, courts, and public 
order; over 8 per cent on public health; 
4.5 per cent on pensions; 4 per cent on 
education; and just over 1 per cent on 
agriculture and forestry. 

The revenue of the Federated Malay 
States has been lately about double that 
of the Straits Settlements, though the 
boom of 1926 and 1927 made it nearly 
treble, while the slumps of 1932 and 


1938 saw it slightly lower than that of 
the Colony. In 1937, a normal recent 
year, it stood at $80,864,589. The larg- 
est source of revenue was the ad valorem 
export duty on tin, though the receipts 
fell from 46 per cent oZ the total reve- 
nue in 1900 to 24 per cent in 1937; im- 
port duties on tobacco, liquor, petro- 
leum, and textiles brought in 22.3 per 
cent; excise licenses and internal reve- 
nue, 8.1 per cent; rent of lands and 
mines, 6.9 per cent; the opium mo- 
nopoly, 6.7 per cent; the rubber export 
duty, 5.9 per cent (or half the amount 
a decade earlier); court and other fees, 
5.7 per cent; electric light and power, 
4.4 per cent; post and telegraphs, 4.2 
per cent; interest on investments and 
government property, 3.7 per cent; and 
forests, 1.8 per cent. The weakness of 
the revenue lies in the fluctuation of 
three-quarters of it with the world de- 
mand, and particularly the American 
demand, for tin and rubber; and the 
coming of synthetic rubber, for example, 
would affect nearly all scurces of reve- 
nue, 

In 1937 expenditure on social services 
was: medical and antimalarial measures, 
6.9 per cent of the total revenue; educa- 
tion, 5.4 per cent; agriculture with irri- 
gation and co-operative societies, 3.1 
per cent. Heavier were the noneffective 
charges (most of them due to debt 
charges and the rest to pensions), gen- 
eral administration, public works and 
government undertakings, and public 
order, including police and courts. At 
the end of 1938 the public debt of the 
Federation was $65,285,714. 

The 1938 revenue of the Unfederated 
States was $30,729,206, that of Johore 
being $17,922,090, of Kedah and Perlis 
$7,246,077, of Kelantan $3,134,035, and 
of Trengganu $2,427,004. The expendi- 
ture was approximately equal to the 
revenue. At the end of 1937 Johore had 
surplus assets of $43,665,000, Kedah of 
$14,010,596, Perlis of $910,774, Kelan- 
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tan of $2,243,000, and Trengganu of 
$831,400. But Kelantan had a debt of 
over $5,000,000 borrowed from the Col- 
ony and the Federated States to settle 
the claims on an old concession, and 
Trengganu had a debt of $3,000,000. 
In all the Unfederated States the main 
source of revenue was customs and ex- 
cise. In all of them, especially Johore 
and Kedah, high expenditure on public 
works marked a determination to catch 
up with arrears. In the three richest of 
these states, over 20 per cent of the 
revenue was spent on social services. 


Postwar ECONOMY, FINANCE, 
AND POLTTICS 


Many of Malaya’s economic problems 
after the war will be like those else- 
where: the repair of damage, the cutting 
of losses, and the attempt to improve 
methods of cultivation, manufacture, 
and marketing to make up for the years 
the Japanese locust will have eaten. 
Not only Great Britain but also the 
United States may be involved in the 
preservation of the rubber industry 
against the competition of the synthetic 
product; and the problem will be knit 
up with the preservation of the standard 
of living of the Malays and the Chinese 
who produce about half of it, as well as 
with questions of exchange and world 
trade outside the range of the Malayan 
governments. The reorientation of the 
tin trade may also require international 
solution. And future Japanese competi- 
tion in textiles, hardware, electrical fit- 
tings, and so on will have to be decided 
by the Allies. A new deal for Oriental 
labor would appear to be an essential 
part of the remedy for past difficulties. 

As for postwar finance in Malaya, 
there can be no fresh sources of revenue 
‘in view of the poverty of the bulk of 
the population. Although free inter- 
national trade in tin and rubber would 
seem very desirable, the removal of the 
export duty on a wasting assét like tin 
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would be bad domestic finance any- 
where. Moreover, the export duties on 
it and on rubber have been one of the 
principal sources of the revenue neces- 
sary to meet the cost of the social serv- 
ices due the population. Anyhow, re- 
trenchment will have to be the order of 
a decade. Maintenance and repair will 
come before the erection of new build- 
ings, in a country where public buildings 
have vied with those in the capitals of 
great powers. Victory may reduce Ma- 
laya’s annual bill of some £700,000 for 
defense; but if, owing to the advance in 
aerial warfare, Singapore ceases to be a 
naval base, this gain will be offset by 


.loss of trade and salaries. Medical serv- 


ices cannot be curtailed without loss of 
health and efficiency. Education in Eng- 
lish, though expensive, will have pro- 
vided Malaya’s closest tie with the Brit- 
ish during Japanese occupation, and 
cannot be lightly stinted. 

As for political problems, it is clear 
that the mixed population of Malaya 
cannot be left alone to create a caldron 
of animosities out of its economic and 
religious differences. Moreover, as so 
large a percentage of the world’s tin 
and rubber is a factor in the well-being 
of so many countries, it is clearly to the 
benefit of mankind that Malaya should 
enjoy a stable government. To hand 
the country over to our ally China, how- 
ever fair the intentions of the Chinese, 
would be a breach of faith with the Ma- 
lays, and would lead eventually to the 
passing of a people whose philosophy of 
life is in some ways an example to a 
greedy world. The white man has the 
great advantage as an arbiter that he is 
a bird of passage and his numbers are 
few; and against other claimants, Great 
Britain can point to what she has accom- 
plished in health, education, and the 
general betterment of the condition of 
the people, as well as to her investment 
of £102,000,000 in the development of 
Malaya. 


MALAYA 


The return of the British would be 
welcomed by all but a very small mi- 
nority. And I doubt if there is a Briton 
accustomed to Malaya who on the re- 
tirement of the Japanese would not be 
ready to step ashore there anywhere 
alone and unarmed, confident of a 
friendly welcome from Malays and Chi- 
nese, though no one who knows those 
races would expect to be greeted with 
cheers. 

As for local Malayan politics, they 
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will be dominated by the relations be- 
tween the Malays and the growing resi- 
dent Chinese population. The quota 
system introduced in a slump to limit 
immigration and since retained can be 
tightened further; but it cannot affect 
the existing number of Chinese whose 
industry, enterprise, and cheerful real- 
ism have caused them to be welcomed 
to a country rich indeed, but not, like 
Java, fitted by nature to support a large 
population. 
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Thailand 


By KENNETH PERRY LANDON 


HAILAND is regarded by many 

as the key country of southeastern 
Asia. It is strategically located in the 
midst of Burma, Indo-China, and Ma- 
laya. Its airport at Don Muang has 
been the crossroads of the main air 
lines from Europe, the Indies, China, 
Japan, and Australia. Bangkok may 
well become the rail center for the area 
if the exigencies of war and commerce 
bring about the linking up of the rail- 
road systems of southeastern Asian 
countries. All of them have meter 
gauge roads, and it is only necessary to 
complete two sections to link up the 
systems. Even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the strategic importance of Thai- 
land was recognized by the French emis- 
saries of Louis XIV. 


RACES 


The total population is about 16,000,- 
000. Of this number slightly more than 
13,000,000 are Thai or regard them- 
selves as Thai, whatever their origin. 
About 1,600,000 are Chinese or Sino- 
Thai whose primary loyalty is to China. 
The Chinese are in every commercial 
center, but are found in greatest num- 
bers in Bangkok and in the tin- and 
rubber-producing peninsular area. Be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 Malays live 
in the extreme south below Satul on the 
west coast and Songkhla on the east 
coast. The remainder of the popula- 
tion is made up of primitive tribes and 
a few aliens of different nationalities too 
numerous to mention, but of little nu- 
merical importance. 

Over 90 per cent of the Thai are peas- 
ant farmers, many of whom engage in 

1 Kenneth Perry Landon, The Chinese in 


Thailand (New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1941), pp. 21-23. 
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inland or sea fishing. The rest are gov- 
ernment officials, professional men, po- 
licemen, or are in the armed forces. 
The Chinese are the businessmen of the 
nation, and control petty commerce and 
trade in every town and city. They also 
furnish the majority of skilled labor. 
The Malays are rubber cutters, petty 
traders, and fishermen. The three ma- 
jor races have never clashed seriously. 
This is due partly to the tradition of 
tolerance among the Thai and partly 
to the fact that the ambitions of the 
three do not clash. The Thai people, 
by and large, have no interest in com- 
merce and trade, while the Chinese have 
little interest in raising rice or in poli- 
tics. There are few Thai in the Malay 
area except for administrative officials. 
Intermarriage has been common for cen- 
turies. It is safe to say that no promi- 
nent Thai family is without Chinese 
blood. ' In the south, intermarriage 
with Malays has not been uncommon, 
although Mohammedanism represents 
something of a barrier. 


GOVERNMENT 


A constitutional form of government 
was established in 1932 by a group 
which called itself the “People’s Party.” 
After several serious differences with the 
new government, King Prajadhipok ab- 
dicated in 1935. He was succeeded by 
a boy king, Ananda Mahidol, who is 
being educated in Switzerland. A Coun» 
cil of Regency was formed to act for the 
King. ‘The actual process of govern- 
ment was in the hands of a Council of 
Ministers, composed of one president 
and from fourteen to twenty-four other 
ministers, appointed from the revolu- 
tionary group. There are generally 
twenty or more, some of whom do not 
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have portfolios. An Assembly of the 
People’s Representatives was formed 
which, according to transitory provisions 
of the constitution, had two categories 
of membership. One category was 
elected by the people. The other was 
appointed by the King to balance nu- 
merically the elected number. In prac- 
tice, the King merely confirmed the 
choice of the Premier, who consulted 
with his council. Officially the People’s 
Party was disbanded when all political 
parties were proscribed. Actually, it 
continues to function in a one-party 
system that has grown increasingly in- 
_ tolerant of opposition. 

The central government is duplicated 
in miniature in local government cen- 
ters throughout the nation. In the aver- 
age municipality the Council of Min- 
isters is represented by a Council made 
up of the leading civil officials, who hold 
their office by virtue of appointment 
from Bangkok. The Assembly is dupli- 
cated by a miniature Assembly, with 
members of two categories, which func- 
tions within its narrower sphere much 
as does the National Assembly.? 

From the beginning of the constitu- 
tional period, the avowed policy of the 
government has been democratic in pur- 
pose and intent. Thus, the constitution 
provided that when 50 per cent of the 
voting population had a primary educa- 
tion, or ten years from the date of 
accepting the provisional constitution, 
the appointed membership of the As- 
sembly should be dismissed and the 
whole Assembly should be constituted of 
elected members. The revolutionary 
group was confident that the gratitude 
of the country would retain it in power. 

The course of nationalism was not 


2 Kenneth Perry Landon, Siam in Transition 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), 
pp. 44-46; The Directory for Bangkok and 
Siam, 1937-38 (Bangkok: Bangkok Times 
Press, Ltd., 1938), pp. 39-47, 84-96, 
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smooth, however. Almost from the be- 
ginning the elected group, which was 
closer to the people than the appointed, 
found its views at variance with those 
of the government and its nominees in 
the National Assembly. Furthermore, 
there was dissension within the party 
itself. And there was revolution and 
counterrevolution. The most extreme 
group in the party rose to power and 
maintained itself there by the threat of 
force. Most of this group was military. 
Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press were sharply curtailed. Even free- 
dom of religion was covertly attacked. 

Influential members of the govern- 
ment justified this sharp turn away from 
democracy by saying that dangerous 
times called for strong measures. Well 
in advance of 1942 it was announced 
that the government would not permit 
the Assembly to become fully elective 
as had been promised, “since the na- 
tion was not yet ready for the step.” 
Thus the actual process of government 
has become increasingly authoritarian 
rather than more democratic, under the 
revolutionary leadership of the People’s 
Party. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


The last of the absolute monarchs, 
King Prajadhipok, remarked in a press 
conference while in the United States 
that innovations in his country were 
introduced by the ruling class almost 
without exception. Since 1932 this has 
continued to be the case. Health pro- 
visions, education, co-operative societies, 
agricultural programs, irrigation, roads, 
railways, canals, and land and labor 
schemes have all been initiated and de- 
veloped at the instance of the govern- 
ment. 

In public health also, the government 
has led the way. When the constitu- 
tional period began in 1932 there were 
only about fifty graduates of the local 
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medical school with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Medicine. By 1941 there were 
about two hundred. Together with doc- 
tors who had been trained abroad and 
with those who had received some train- 
ing but no degree, there were about six 
hundred doctors of a sort. Most of 
them were health officers. Few were 
surgeons. With the exception of a few 
Chinese doctors of doubtful qualifica- 
tions, private practitioners were almost 
unknown. To meet the appalling need 
for medical care, the government insti- 
tuted a course of training for “junior 
doctors,” who were given a short in- 
tensive course and sent out into the 
provinces to assist the qualified doctors, 
especially in dispensing simple medicines 
and controlling epidemics such as chol- 
era and plague.* As rapidly as possible, 
hospitals were erected and men of ability 
sent abroad for advanced study. This 
program in itself was not new. It was 
merely a continuation of that started un- 
der the monarchy. 

In education the constitutional gov- 
ernment set its goal at providing a pri- 
mary education for at least half of the 
population, specifically the voting popu- 
lation, within ten years, or by sometime 
in 1942. A free system of primary edu- 
cation was eventually to provide an ele- 
mentary schooling for every child in 
the country. The goal has not been 
reached, but about 30 per cent of the 
population are literate. 

In 1933~34 the appropriation for edu- 
cation was baht* 3,731,494. In three 
years it was trebled. It has remained 
at from twelve to fourteen million ever 
since.” Adult education was made a 
part of the program, and government 
officials who were inadequately edu- 


8 Prajamitra, April 22, 1941. 

t A bakt equals approximately 45 cents. 

5 Report of the Financial Adviser in Connec- 
tion with the Budgets of the Kingdom of Thai- 
land, 1933 through 1941. 
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cated were urged to complete their 
schooling. All education on a college or 
university level was in government in- 
stitutions. Only two schools of this 
level existed, Chulalongkorn University 
and the University of Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences, which were staffed largely 
with men trained abroad at government 
expense. Scholarships provided on a 
competitive basis have made it possible 
for young people of outstanding ability 
to secure an education, no matter from 
what class of society they come.® 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


All forms of communication are a gov- 
ernment monopoly——radio, postalsystem, 
telegraph and telephone, and the rail- 
road. The railroad system starts at the 
Malay border and, with occasional spur 
lines to either coast, runs north to Bang- 
kok. From Bangkok, lines run north to 
Chiengmai, east to Indo-China, and 
northeast to the Korat plateau. Like 
the railroads of Burma, Indo-China, and 
Malaya, this railroad is meter gauge. 
Only two additional sections of road are 
required to unite the systems of all these 
countries. The presumption is that the 
exigencies of wartime communications 
will force the completion of these, one 
from Pnom Penh to Saigon in Indo- 
China, and the other from some point 
on the Thailand line to a point on the 
Burmese line. 

Under the absolute monarchy it was 
official policy to build only such motor 
roads as fed the railroad. This policy 
definitely hindered the development of 
the country, although it kept the rail- 
road a well-paying property. The con- 
stitutional government recognized the 
need for a system of roads that would 
be of more direct benefit to the country. 
As a result, some additional roads have 


6 Directory for Bangkok and Siam, 1937-38 
(Bangkok: Bangkok Times Press, Ltd., 1938), 
pp. 244-49, 
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been built. The total mileage is still 
small and inadequate, and the roads are 
poor in construction. It is impossible 
to drive a car even between the main 
cities. 

Within the last year a road from 
Bangkok has been constructed eastward 
to make a junction with the road system 
of Indo-China. A road from Burma 
comes down from Kengtung in the Shan 
States to Lampang in Thailand, but 
Lampang is four hundred miles north 
of Bangkok. A motor road from Ma- 
laya, which has an excellent system of 
roads, extends north into Thailand only 
as far as Haad Yie, which is almost five 
hundred miles south of Bangkok. 


AGRICULTURE AND BUSINESS 


In agriculture, the government has 
emphasized co-operative societies and 
irrigation projects. The land and labor 
policy of the government has aimed at 
improvement of the peasant farmer 
class, the development of a diversified 
agriculture, and the creation of a Thai 
middle class. It has been the opinion 
and basic thesis of Luang Pradist Manu- 
dharm* that the poverty of the Thai 
peasant is directly traceable to the ab- 
sence of a Thai commercial class. In 
his thinking, the Chinese middleman has 
been the béte noire. Like many Thai, 
he seems to think that the Chinese for- 
cibly displaced Thai merchants by Shy- 
lock methods. This was not the case. 
Chinese emigrating from China under 
the pressure of natural calamities filled 
a natural vacancy in Thai economy. 
The Thai have never had and still do 
not have any real interest in commerce 
and trade. By desire and tradition, they 
are either agriculturists or government 
officials or members of the professional 
class. 

Even if one were to agree with Luang 


T He has ceased to use his title and now calls 
himself by his name, Nai Pridi Phanomyong. 
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Pradist that the Chinese had supplanted 
the Thai, one would be inclined to ques- 
tion the logic of advocating, as he did, 


_expelling them by force. It is specious 


to argue that the Chinese had gained 
their control of commerte through chi- 
canery and therefore deserved nothing 
but summary treatment. Their un- 
doubted ability was an asset that the 
country could not well afford to lose. 

The modern regime, with the haste of 
inexperience, argued that the nation was 
insecure as long as a large percentage of 
its commercial class was of alien origin, 
and adopted a policy of discriminating 
against all aliens by legislation. Luang 
Pradist believed that the forcible ejec- 
tion of aliens from commerce would cre- 
ate a vacuum that would suck Thai 
automatically into the business world. 
The result would be the almost imme- 
diate creation of a Thai middle class. 
This program began to be implemented 
in 1939. The governmen: began by ex- 
cluding aliens from mincr trades such 
as birds’ nest concessions, taxi driving, 
food vending, and the tobacco and salt 
trades. It went on to oust them from 
the major industries—rice, tin, and 
rubber. 

The methods employed varied. In 
the primary business of tke nation, rice 
growing and marketing, the government 
greatly increased the number of co- 
operative societies among the farmers, 
financing them from expanded appro- 
priations. It then created a Thai Rice 
Company to purchase the paddy from 
the farmer and thus squeeze out the 
Chinese middleman. The Thai Rice 
Company bought and built rice mills to 
process the paddy. Docks were being 
constructed and a merchant marine ac- 
quired to market the finisned product. 

This program was balanced by one of 
education for the peasant. The govern- 
ment distributed leaflets and made dem- 
onstrations to teach new agricultural 
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techniques. Modern plows, improved 
seed, and scientific methods were urged 
upon the peasant. He did not respond 
as had been expected, but some progress 
was made. 

In the northern part of the country, 
where rainfall is inadequate, the peas- 
ant farmers have always had some form 
of crude irrigation system. In the cen- 
tral plain area, where rainfall was com- 
paratively heavy, usually about 1,052 
millimeters per growing season, very 
little irrigation was needed. In order 
to ensure the perfect amount of water 
for a rice crop, about 1,800 millimeiers, 
the government began an irrigation sys- 
tem even before the change to the con- 
stitutional monarchy in 1932. The first 
part of the system was opened in 1922. 
Under the constitutional regime the 
budgetary appropriation for irrigation 
was increased. Aside from the annual 
appropriation for maintenance of more 
than bakt 1,250,000 in a typical year, 
1938-39, the government appropriated 
baht 2,200,000 for capital expenditure. 
By that year the work had extended 
south into the Petchaburi area and north 
to the Lampang and Chiengmai areas. 

It was not only in the major industry, 
rice, however, that the government de- 
termined to eliminate alien capital and 
personnel. In May 1940 the gcvern- 
ment decreed that all shipping compa- 
nies in Thai inland waters would have 
to be controlled by Thai capital. No 
less than 75 per cent of the crew man- 
ning a vessel must be Thai’ In the oil 
business the government brought such 
pressure to bear that both the British 
and the American companies withdrew.’ 
Constant pressure on Chinese business- 
men forced many of them to abandon 
their activities: 


The resulting dislocaticn in the na-— 


tional economy only spurred the vision- 


8 Nikorn, May 5, 1940. 
9 Thai Chronicle, Aug. 12, 1939. 
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aries in the saddle on to more drastic 
measures. In certain areas all aliens 
without exception were ordered to evacu- 
ate. This policy was first carried out 
at Lopburi in 1940... It was repeated at 
the large towns of Korat and Ubol in 
eastern Thailand, in 1941. The Chi- 
nese, some eighteen thousand of them, 
were ordered to leave on short notice. 
The Thai government refused to supply 
freight cars to move their goods, so they 
were forced to sacrifice them to Thai 
who appeared at government instance to 
buy them at a small fraction of their 
worth. Quite obviously, the pattern for 
this action was Germany’s brutal treat- 
ment of the Jews. It is a far cry from 
the traditional tolerance and humanity 
of the Thai. 

In the meantime, the government was 
urging by every means of propaganda at 
its command that the Thai invest capi- 
tal in the enterprises reserved for them, 
create new companies, and in general 
abandon their clerkships and poorly paid 
professional employment for commer- 
cial activity. Many companies received 
total or partial subsidies from the gov- 
ernment. The program has not been 
an unqualified success. The absence of 
diplomatic relations with China, as much 
as China’s involvement in war with Ja- 
pan, rendered the Chinese helpless vic- 
tims of Thai government policy; but 
while it was possible to eject the Chinese 
from their commercial pursuits by force, 
it was not so easy to legislate com- 
mercial ability into an essentially agri- 
cultural people. 


FINANCE 


In financial matters, the governing 
group in Thailand have exercised good 
judgment in conducting national affairs. 
The annual income in recent years has 
slightly exceeded a hundred million bakt. 
About half of this amount has been de- 
rived from taxes and duties. Fees, fines,’ 
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and licenses yielded between seven and 
ten million more; opium revenue about 
ten million; railroad earnings a little 
more than ten million; and mining and 
forestry concessions approximately an- 
other ten million. The remainder was 
derived from the post office, municipal 
utilities, and other minor sources. 

The budget has generally been bal- 
anced. As a result, the national debt 
is small, external debt being about five 
million pounds sterling, and internal 
debt only ten million bahkt.° At the 
same time there was a reserve of ap- 
proximately twenty-three million bakt. 
Although this was not a dangerously low 
level, it was a decrease from the previous 
reserves, which in 1938 and 1939 had 
` been forty-nine million. The Financial 
Adviser (who was British) took a con- 
servative position and urged the govern- 
ment to increase the reserve to its pre- 
vious level.“ 

The annual revenue has been ade- 
quate for Thai needs even with the pro- 
gram of modernization. The threat of 
war in the Far East, however, induced 
the government to increase rather than 
reduce expenditures in an effort to pre- 
pare the nation for eventualities. In 
1939-40 the government allocated seven 
million baAt,.to highway construction in 
the first six months of the fiscal year, 
and another two and a half million to 
the development of transportation facili- 
ties. The Ministry of Defense received 
more than fourteen million for the same 
period, or about a fourth of the whole 
budget. 


MILITARY 


Thai armed forces have never been 
large. Thai security has rested more 
upon diplomacy than upon military 


10 Report of the Financial Adviser in Con- 
nection with the Budget of tke Kingdom of 
Thasand, 1940, p. 44. 

11 Ibid., p. 14. 
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might. Service with the armed forces 
or the gendarmery is compulsory for all 
Thai men. Nevertheless, the army has 
been kept in skeleton form. It was not 
until the constitutional regime was well 
established that an attempt was made 
to increase the armed forces to the place 
where they would be adequate for the 
defense of the country in the event of 
attack. 

A century ago the Thai were called a 
warlike people by visitors to their coun- 
try. Centuries of conflict with Burma 
and Annam were responsible for this. 
However, with the conquest of Burma 
by the British and of Annam by the 
French, warfare ceased in the peninsula. 
The character of the modern Thai has 
been peaceful and quiet. Many Thai 
admitted that the influence of Bud- 
dhism, which taught the sacredness of 
all life, had made them adverse to all 
killing, whether in war or peace. 

The constitutional government delib- 
erately attempted to change this. The 
country was placarded with posters 
showing a soldier shaking his fist in 
the air and announcing tha: the kingdom 
was home and the military the fence 
about that home. Reserves-were called 
up for retraining periods. Luang Pibul, 
the Premier, established a youth move- 
ment called the Yuvachon, frankly mod- 
eled on the Hitler youth movement. 
The Cabinet had a majority of military 
men. The National Assemkly was domi- 
nated by the military men appointed to 
the second category of government nomi- 
nees. Even civil officials in the prov- 
inces were frequently replaced with men 
from the armed forces. Subsequent to 
1935 the navy began a program of pur- 
chasing torpedo. boats and mine layers. 
A serious attempt was made to increase 


‘the size of the air force. 


None of these measures served to save 
the country when the Japanese attacked 
in December 1941. Thailand capitu- 
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lated in a few hours. This was a bitter 
blow to the average Thai. The nation 
had been free for more than six centuries 
and was proud of that fact. Mom Raja- 
wongse Seni Pramoj, Thai Minister to 
Washington, immediately rejected the 
action of his government in accepting 
Japanese terms and organized a Free 
Thai movement, which undoubtedly ex- 
presses the hopes and intentions of the 
‘Thai much better than the supine Bang- 
kok government of Luang Pibul, which 
is at war with the United States. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Any appraisal of Thailand locking 
forward to a postwar settlement must 
take into consideration the fact that the 
Thai are an old nation with a distinct 
culture. While their country is not 
large as compared to, say, the United 
States, it is larger than England and 
very rich in undeveloped resources. It 
could support a population of several 
times the present sixteen milion. Above 
everything else, the Thai want their free- 
dom, their continued national existence. 
They would resist any forced coalition 
of the countries of southeastern Asia. 
An attempt to put them under the domi- 
nation of an outside power would merely 
result in the creation of an Asiatic Ire- 
land. 

It is a mistake, also, to classify the 
Thai as a pro-Axis nation, even though 
their quisling government has co-op- 
erated with Japan. Thai foreign policy 
has been based on the obvious fact that 
Thailand is a small nation with power- 
ful neighbors. When China was the 
dominant power in Asia, Thailand main- 
tained carefully subservient relations 
with the court at Peking. When by the 
Opium Wars Great Britain wrested the 
primary position in Asia from China, 
Thai foreign policy underwent a rapid 
change. After that time Thailand’s 
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kings maintained her independence by 
carefully balancing Britain and France. 
With the rise of Japan, beginning, as 
far as the Thai are concerned, in 1932, 
the Thai recognized the need for another 
shift in foreign policy. This was be- 
cause Japan was obviously challenging 
the secondary position of France in Asia. 
In the middle of 1941 it became appar- 
ent to Thailand that Japan intended to 
challenge Britain’s primary position as 
well. To the last, Thailand maintained 
that she was neither pro-British nor pro- 
Japanese; friendship for all was her 
watchword. This undoubtedly expressed 
the view of the average Thai. 

There have been people, especially the 
more ardent among the military group 
in power, who have agitated for a return 
to Thailand of .those territories taken 
from her by the French and the British. 
In 1940 this group brought about an at- 
tempt to retake by force part of the 
territory the French had taken at the 
end of the last century. The people of 
Laos and Cambodia are a cognate peo- 
ple, much closer to the Thai than to 
the Annamese with whom French con- 
quest has united them. Peninsular 
Burma from Victoria Point to Moul- 
mein was long a part of Thailand, the 
outlet and inlet for her trade with India 
and Persia. However, the population 
today is more Burmese and Mon than 
Thai, and the Thai have expressed no 
particular interest in recovering this 
area. Nor have they expressed any in- 
terest in the Shan States in Burma, 
although the Shan people are closely 
allied to them ethnologically. In Ma- 
laya, although Thailand partially con- 
trolled the four northern states before 
the coming of the British, the Thai have 
little if any interest in regaining control 
over a people that have become entirely 
Mohammedan during the centuries since 
the Thai first secured the peninsula. 

In summary, it may be said that Thai 
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irredentism has not expressed any ambi- 
tions beyond Laos and Cambodia. There 
are Thai who would like to see the na- 
tion regain a port on the Bay of Bengal. 
On the whole, however, the Thai, even 


the most rabid nationalists, are inter- 
ested mainly in securing the freedom of 
their country from all outside control 
in order that it may develop peacefully 
its extensive resources. 


Kenneth Perry Landon lived in Thailand from 1927 
to 1937. He was at vartous times missionary, school 
teacher, and editor of a monthly magazine which was 
published in Thai and Chinese. He returned to the 
United States to become assistant professor of philoso- 
phy at Earlham College, Indiana. He ts the author 
of Stam in Transition and of The Chinese in Thailand. 


Burma 


By JoHNn L. CHRISTIAN 


URMA, wedged between India on 
the west and China and Thailand 

on the east, has the area of Texas and 
a population exceeding by a million 
that of New York State. The southern 
tip of Burma, Victoria Point, is within 
600 air miles of Singapore, while its 
northern extremity, at the latitude of 
New Orleans, includes peaks reaching 
20,000 feet and covered with eternal 
snow. The “land of pagodas” has ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles of frontier with 
India, 1,000 with China, 150 with French 
Indo-China, and 1,000 with Thailand. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


According to the latest census avail- 
able, Burma had, in 1931, a population 
of 14,680,000. The 1941 census, only 
partially assembled before the Japanese 
occupation, indicated that at the begin- 
ning of the current war in the Orient 
the population was considerably in ex- 
cess of 15,000,000. The relative sparse- 
ness of population as compared with that 
of India, China, and Indo-China is at- 
tributable to two factors. First, the 
terrain that surrounds the heart of 
Burma has not permitted extensive de- 
velopment of a monsoon-type agriculture 
except in the valleys of the Irrawaddy 
and the Sittang. Irrigated fields are the 
basis for support of much of the huge 
populations of India and China; not 
more than one-sixth of Burma is suited 
to this type of cultivation. Second, the 
Burmese are Buddhists almost to a man, 
and their religion does not place a pre- 
mium on offspring, nor does it encourage 
a family system comparable to that of 
India or China, Burma’s more populous 
neighbors. 

Despite the fact that much of Burma 
proper is not well adapted to agriculture, 


by far the greater part of the population 
gain their livelihood from agriculture 
and forestry. An occupational analysis 
of the population is shown in Table 1, 


TABLE 1—DIsTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 
BY OCCUPATION 

(In numbers per 1,000) 

1921 

„Agriculture and forestry . 711 696 


Industry ....... 0 ...... 71 107 
Trade .. . . 85 90 
Transport .. . 28 36 
Professions . ..... 24 32 
Public administration 11 12 
Domestic service ....... 8 7 
Minerals ...... oo 4 6 
Unproductive .. . ..... 6 4 
Living on income ...... 1 1 

9 


Miscellaneous .... . . . 52 


taken from the census of 1931. Aside 
from a further decline in the percentage 
of the total engaged in agriculture and 
forestry and a slight increase in the num- 
bers in industry, trade, and transport, it 
is unlikely that there has been any sig- 
nificant shift since 1931. It will be seen 
that the country is basically agricultural 
and nonurban. Rangoon (400,000) and 
Mandalay (134,000) are the only cities 
exceeding 100,000 in population. 

As compared with certain other Ori- 
ental countries, Burma is remarkably 
homogeneous in language and religion. 
No comprehensive ethnographic study 
of Burma has been completed.! How- 
ever, Table 2 is an analysis of the popu- 
lation by language and, roughly, by race. 

In point of fact, the problem of lan- 
guages in Burma is simpler than would 
appear at first sight. First, nearly 10,- 
000,000 of the 15,000,000 people claim 
Burmese as their mother tongue. Per- 
haps 70 per cent of the non-Burman 


1 Tke Ethnological Survey of Burma (Ran- 
goon, 1917) is brief and incomplete. 
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TABLE 2—DisTRIBUTION BY LANGUAGE 


AND RACE 
Native 
Burmese. aaa. . 9,862,694 
Karen a...an . 1,341,066 
Thai (Shan) .. .. 1,021,917 
Kuki-Chin ... 343 854 
Mon (Talaing) .... 305 294 
Palaung-Wa ..  ..... 176.124 
COCHIN See sed aeeeees 153,897 
Lolo-Muhso  —....... .. 93,052 
Sak (Lui) . 35,000 
Mro ...... 14,094 
Malay 6,368 
Naga 4,900 
Others .  -..... 900 (Approx.) 
Foreign 

Indians . . 1,017,825 
Chinese ... ...... 193,594 
Anglo-Burmese ....... 19,200 
Europeans (mostly 

British) ..... ... 11,654 


population use the language with con- 
siderable fluency. Moreover, for practi- 
cal purposes there are only four native 
languages (Burmese, Thai, Karen, and 
Kuki-Chin) of importance to the cul- 
tural and commercial life of the country, 
and of these, Burmese is beyond meas- 
ure the most important. 

With respect to religion, the country 
is overwhelmingly Buddhist; fewer than 
10,000 of the Burmese race have become 
Christians. Nominal Buddhism, mixed 
with numerous forms of animism, is the 
religion of most of the hill tribes. An 
analysis of the population by religion is 
given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—DISTRBEUTION BY RELIGION 


Number Per Cent 
Buddhists (including Chi- 


nese Buddhists) ........ 12,348,037 843 
Animists (including other 

Chinese) ... -easaeeuee 763,243 5.2 
Hindu . 560,953 39 
Moslem 584,339 4.0 
Christian s .4i422eac.a%a 331,106 23 
NETS 255, ober etseecs 49,319 a) 


INTERNAL POLITICS 


An extremely provincial and naive 
people, the Burmese have little of the 
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political sophistication characteristic of 
the residents of Indian cities. Multi- 
plicity of parties has been the rule, and 
every Burmese cabinet formed under the 
constitution since 1937 has been a coali- 
tion. All Burmese politicians claimed 
to be nationalists, but there was no uni- 
formity of program or method. When 
the first Legislature of 132 members was 
elected it was said to contain 132 parties. 

U Saw, who visited America in 1941 
and who was later detained by the Brit- 
ish for having communicated with the 
Japanese after the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific, is fairly typ:cal of the men 
produced by the political system. He 
was perhaps more “successful” than his 
fellows. About forty years of age, of 
hmited education, with a flair for ora- 
tory, U Saw visited Japen in 1938 and 
thereafter it was commonly believed in 
Burma that his newspaper was financed 
by the Japanese, whose protégé he was. 
Like most Burmese politicians, he was 
an opportunist and essentially pro-Saw. 
Likewise, Dr. Ba Maw, U Saw’s prede- 
cessor as Prime Minister from 1937 un- 
til February 1939 and currently the 
Chief of Administration for the Japa- 
nese, during the course of a lecture on 
the best plan for Burma in the event of 
a Nazi victory proposed that the Ger- 
mans be requested to give “home rule” 
to Burina, and that if Hitler refused, 
Burmans should then “demand that the 
Germans return home”—a proposal 
widely accepted by Burmese nationalists 
as a workable alternative for Nazi domi- 
nation. 

It is a great mistake to compare in 
ability, culture, and intellect such Bur- 
mans as U Saw with Indian thinkers and 
leaders such as Nehru. In short, there 
is at present no ground for disagreement 
with the opinion expressed in the August 
1942 issue of Fortune, in discussion of 
postwar plans for the Pacific area: 
“There is no reason to suppose that the 
Burmese politicians . . . could form any 
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stable and competent government” with- 
out some measure of outside assistance 
during a period of transition. 

During the opening stages of the 
Pacific war it was commonly reported 
that had the Burmese had a greater 
degree of self-government they would 
have resisted the Japanese invasion. In 
point of fact, the Burmese had a much 
larger measure of self-government than 
was generally understood on this side. 
Burma was best described as “a self- 
governing unit of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations that has not yet 
achieved dominion status.” Burma’s 
constitution was one step more advanced 


et et oe ee 


i “to India. 


The Government of India Act, 1935, 
and the Government of Burma Act of 
the same date (both became operative 
on April 1, 1937) separated Burma from 
India, of which it had been formerly a 
province. The new constitution for In- 
dia awarded practical autonomy to the 
provinces, but retained, for a transi- 
tional period, the central government 
substantially as constituted under the’ 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1918 
until such time as the provinces and the 
Indian States should agree upon a fed- 
eral government. Burma, on the other 
hand, received at once the powers which 
Indian provincial and federal govern- 
ments were to receive upon inaugura- 
tion of a federal government. 


GOVERNMENTAL POWERS 


Thus in Burma the elected Legislature 
controlled such subjects as customs, 
finance, income and other taxation, and 
trade pacts within the British Empire. 
In India, pending agreement (not yet 
achieved) on the federal structure, these 
powers are retained by the central gov- 
ernment. In short, the elected govern- 
ment of Burma, operating through its 
Premier, who must, in the British man- 
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of the House of Representatives, con- 
trolled all the administration of Burma 
except defense, foreign affairs, ecclesi- 
asticel affairs (relating solely to the 
maintenance of fewer than a dozen An- 
glican chaplains), the excluded areas, 
and monetary policy. The last related 
entirely to actual coinage and the ex- 
ternal debt, and not to the budget. The 
Governor of Burma had extensive emer- 
gency powers which were not intended 
for exercise except in case of a break- 
down in the administration or of law 
and order. 

A casual reading of the new constitu- 
tion may give the impression that the 
Governor’s powers were excessive. The 
apparent severity of the act was softened 
in practice by British traditions. 

The powers of the Governor were so 
limized ‘by his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions that in practice the ministers had 
effective control over almost the entire 
internal administration of Burma. The 
act suggests that the Governor is the 
effective authority: the Instrument gives 
quite a different picture. Although the 
act states that all executive action shall 
be in the Governor’s name, it was the 
ministers that actually exercised the 
power. Thus all orders were issued in 
the form’ “the Governor is pleased to 
direct . . .” but this was a matter of 
form only, as the ministers issued the 
orders, and the Governor was usually 
quite unaware of the context in ordi- 
nary matters. 

An example of the extensive powers 
possessed by the Burmese Government 
is provided by the much-advertised mat- 
ter of customs dues collected in Rangoon 
on lend-lease supplies destined for China 
over the Burma Road. Under the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention of 1894, all goods 
entering Burma for transit to China were 
entitled to a rebate of seven-eighths of 
the duty paid at Rangoon, on evidence 
that the goods had passed into China. 


ner, maintain confidence of a majority This was intended to stimulate trans- 
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frontier trade, and the arrangement was 
satisfactory to both parties until the 
opening of the Burma Road brought to 
Rangoon vast quantities of goods for 
China. Under strong advice from the 
Governor, in response to Chinese re- 
quests, the Burmese Legislature in 1940 
reduced the duty to 1 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The question was then taken up 
by the American press in the form of an 
accusation that the British were taking 
a rake-off on the Burma Road traffic. 
The Burmese ministers and legislature, 
who had control of customs, declined to 
abolish the tax, despite the fact that it 
prejudiced Burma in the eyes of the 
world. Finally, all transit dues on goods 
for the Chinese Government were remit- 
ted, but the British home government 
paid the tax to the revenues of Burma 
rather than arouse prejudice against 
the Burmese element in the government. 


GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 


A brief statement of the form of 
government of prewar Burma should 
include the following: There was a 
Legislature consisting of two houses— 
a Senate of 36 members and a House 
of Representatives of 132 members. 
The House was elected by men and 
women voters over eighteen years of 
age, the qualification being literacy or 
payment of nominal taxes. The Senate 
was half elected by the House and half 
nominated by the Governor. The con- 
stitution permitted ten ministerial posts 
in the Cabinet elected by and formed 
of members of the Legislature. Law and 
order, the police, and the military police 
were under control of the Burmese min- 
isters, and during Dr. Ba Maw’s term 
as Prime Minister, U Saw, his bitter 
rival, was imprisoned for leading for- 
bidden processions in Rangoon. Very 
large areas, including the Shan States, 
in the hill tracts surrounding Burma 
were excluded from control of the Bur- 
mese Legislature for the simple reason 
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that theif inhabitants were not Burmese. 
These “excluded areas” were on quite a 
different level of culture, literacy, and 
commercial development, and were in 
most instances opposed to any form of 
government by the Burmese majority. 

Membership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was apportionad in part upon 
a communal basis in order to protect 
certain minorities which otherwise would 
have had slight opportunity for repre- 
sentation in the Legislature. The 132 
seats were allotted as follows: 


Open to all candidates 
Reserved for 
Karens 
Indians 
Anglo-Burmans 
. Europeans 
Commerce and Irdustry 1 
Rangoon University 
Indian labor 
Non-Indian labor 


I~ 
> FOREIGNERS IN BURMA 


Burma’s relations with her powerful 
neighbors arise principally from the 
fact that Indians and Chinese are gen- 
erally frugal and enterprising, and look 
upon Burma as a land of opportunity. 
Indian and Chinese capital has found 
proftable employment in agricultural 
and commercial enterprises in the coun- 
try. The Chinese generally have not 
gone into rural banking. Indians, on 
the other hand, had very extensive hold- 
ings acquired by purchase or foreclosure 
from the improvident Burman. The 
hereditary banking caste of Hindus from 
the Madras Presidency, znown as Chet- 
tyars, were the most active moneylend- 
ers in Burma, and their operations ex- 
tended as far afield as Indo-China and 
the Philippines. 

The one million Indians, in contrast ° 
to the Burmese, are thrifty, hard-work- 
ing people who flourished in Burma as 
petty traders, merchants, and railway, 
postal, telegraph, and customs workers. 
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Other Indians were in domestic service, 
common labor in mills and factories, and 
in transportation enterprises. Still oth- 
ers were in government service and the 
professions. Indian capitalists who were 
prepared to take the risks, pioneered in 
hundreds of enterprises in all parts of 
Burma. In the course of these opera- 
tions their thrift and acute ability en- 
abled them to acquire considerable land 
and property, in addition to remitting 
huge savings to India. These remit- 
tances amounted to about $10,000,000 
in postal money orders alone in 1938— 
much more than that remitted by over- 
seas Indians from any other area. Busi- 
ness success brought unpopularity to 
Indians in Burma, particularly during 
the depression years after 1930, with 
resultant demand for restriction upon 
Indian immigration now that Burma is 
no longer a part of India. 

It is commonly thought that the rate 
of interest charged by Indian Chettyars 
has been grossly excessive. Though 
such rates have amounted to as much 
as 36 per cent per annum, the normal 
security rate has been 18 to 24 per cent, 
and, generally speaking, the rates have 
been lower than those charged by in- 
digenous moneylenders. It is not pos- 
sible to consider rates of interest merely 
in terms of rates in force in the West, 
particularly in regard to crop financing. 
However, by 1938 Chettyars held 25 per 
cent of the ricelands in the thirteen 
principal rice-growing districts. In the 
Myaungmya District alone they owned 
275,273 acres of the finest rice fields in 
Burma. 

In addition to the more or less perma- 
nent resident Indians in Burma, there 
has been during the present century a 
seasonal influx of many thousands of 
Indian coolies every year for work in 
harvesting the rice crop. Toward the 
< end of 1941, ex-Premier U Saw nego- 
tiated in Burma with Sir Girja Bajpai, 
now Indian Agent General in Washing- 
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ton, an immigration agreement between 
the Government of Burma and the Gov- 
ernment of India, having as its object 
limitation of immigration into Burma. 

At the time of the separation of 
Burma from India, it was decided that 
free trade should continue between 
Burma and India for the first three 
years after the separation. Early in 
1941 a trade agreement was negotiated 
between the Governments of Burma and 
India whereby tariffs were imposed on 
a large variety of goods entering Burma 
from India. 

“The Chinese scattered throughout 
Burma were mostly small traders, spe- 
clalizing in pawn shops, liquor shops, 
carpentry, breeding pigs and ducks, and 
so forth. They were, generally speak- 
ing, lawabiding citizens participating 
very little in political life, their na- 
tionality being maintained through a 
number of Chinese societies of which 
the public knew very little. Relations 
between Chinese and Burmese were gen- 
erally cordial. 

On the other hand, the Japanese, de- 
spite the fact that there were not more 
than eight hundred in Burma in British 
times, exercised a much stronger influ- 
ence on the political life of the country 
by the judicious use of propaganda. 
Apart from agencies in Rangoon for 
some of the larger Japanese banks and 
businesses, the Japanese in Burma out- 
wardly carried on individual businesses 
as photographers or barbers in most of 
the small towns throughout the country. 
There is every reason to believe that 
they were agents in the pay of the Japa- 
nese Government, receiving their in- 
structions from the Consulate in Ran- 
goon. 


BURMESE ATTITUDES 


For the Burman, the net result of 
the presence of so many foreign com- -~ 
munities was a sense of frustration and 
resentment over the fact that his coun- 
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TABLE 4—RkgcEIFTS AND EXPENDITURES 
(In thousands of rupees. One rupee = 36 cents) 









Recelpts Expenditures 

m l Public 

Seah Stamps Police Education Works 
1932-33 54,956 12,829 6,151 16,038 12,901 10,383 
1933-34 53,750 8,832 5,996 17,877 3,471 9,235 
1934-35 45,749 7,499 4,809 15,469 7,939 8,646 
1935~36 43,251 8,380 4,202 15,274 8,132 9,003 
1936-37 49,190 10,724 4,089 10,107 14,998 8,084 9,729 

try was being developed without his 
FINANCES 


assistance, and in the process important 
resources and agricultural holdings were 
being alienated. The fact that the Bur- 
man himseli displayed little inclination 
to develop his country and preferred to 
live his quiet normal life in simple dig- 
nity and mild comfort made little differ- 
ence. He was being displaced economi- 
cally, and he did have grievances, and 
these made him particularly susceptible 
to Japanese propaganda and promises. 

Reports from Burma during the cam- 
paign in the spring of 1942 suggested 
that the Burmese were anti-British and 
pro-Japanese. While it was true that 
the Japanese were able to secure co- 
operation from the population in cer- 
tain areas, the fact remains that the 
great mass of the Burmese were neither 
pro-British nor pro-Japanese. Like most 
Orientals, they are most concerned with 
the day-to-day problems of their little 
farms and villages. It is unlikely that 
more than five thousand Burmese co- 
operated actively with the Japanese dur- 
ing the campign. Any operation under- 
taken by the United Nations to expel 
the Japanese from Burma may be cer- 
tain of considerable assistance from the 
people of Burma, particularly since the 
Japanese have outworn their welcome 
and there is a rising tide of Burmese 
understanding of the fact that “Asia for 
the Asiatics” has come to mean Asia 
for the Japanese: 


Because of Burma’s separation from 
India as recently as 1937, complete in- 
formation on the national budget is 
difficult to obtain. The largest income 
item in the budget was land revenue—a 
general term including land taxes, fees 
from irrigation and drainage, royalties 
on minerals (principal'y petroleum), 
and the capitation tax. These taxes 
amounted in normal years to about 
Rs. 3/12 ($1.25) per casita per annum 
——a taxation higher than that levied in 
any province of India. Land revenues 
and customs combined were the founda- 
tion of Burma’s financial structure, and 
accounted together for about 60 per cent 
of the total income. The next largest 
item was forest revenue, which in 1938 
had a net gain of U. S. $3,000,000, a 
very creditable record in view of the 
fact that in many countries the forests 
are operated at a loss to the state. 
Table 4 gives a summary of the prin- 
cipal annual receipts and expenditures 
prior to separation. 

In general, expenditures were within 
the national income, and averaged since 
separation from India, about U. S. $50,- . 
000,000 per annum. By comparison, the 
budget of the state of California (with 
one-third the population of Burma) was 
approximately $276,00C,000 in 1940. 
The California taxpayer in addition pays 
numerous direct and indirect taxes to 
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the Federal Government and to local 
bodies. In Burma, moreover, the budget 
includes charges for civil works, police, 
education, public hospitals and other so- 
cial services, and other items which in 
the average American state are borne 
wholly or in part by municipalities, 
counties, or other local districts, which 
in turn raise funds by borrowing or by 
additional taxation. In addition, the 
budget of Burma includes numerous ex- 
penditures for projects (e.g. irrigation 
and public works) which in the United 
States are borne by a beneficent Federal 
Government, in recent years by increases 
in the national debt. It appears, there- 
fore, that the tax burden in Burma, 
measured by total amount raised and by 
capacity to pay, was relatively not ex- 
cessive.? 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Limitations of space prohibit any but 
the briefest statement with respect to 
Burma’s foreign relations. First, as a 
part of the British Indian Empire from 
1824 to 1937, Burma’s foreign relations 
were a concern of the Governor General 
of India. As mentioned above, agree- 
ments initiated prior to the Japanese 
occupation made possible Burmese regu- 
lation of immigration from India. Like- 
wise, the period of free trade between 
India and Burma was extended by mu- 
tual agreement to March 31, 1941, at 
which date Burma gave notice that she 
desired to negotiate a trade treaty giving 
her the power to subject imports from 
India to custom dues. The whole ques- 
tion of India-Burma immigration and 
trade is, at the moment, of academic 
interest only, but postwar Burma will 
undoubtedly determine to end unre- 
stricted immigration from and trade 


2 John L. Christian, Modern Burma (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1942), Àp- 
pendix X, lists in detail expenditures and re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year 1938-39, the only 
“normal” year since separation from India. 
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with India. Meantime, India’s food 
problem has become acute as a result 
of cessation of rice imports from Burma. 

In the case of China, the question of 
the Sino-Burman frontier was under ne- 
gotiation on several occasions from 1886 
to 1941. The final work was done by 
the Iselin Report under auspices of the 
League of Nations in 1935-37. Sino- 
British notes of June 18, 1941 agreed 
on final settlement of the frontier be- 
tween China and Burma, based upon 
the Iselin Report. In September 1941 
a special Chinese mission on immigra- 
tion arrived in Rangoon and spent some 
time in discussion of the vexatious ques- 
tion of Chinese immigration. Premier 
U Saw spoke with pride of “. .. the 
first time ... that responsible ministers 
of this country have had the privilege 
of negotiating an agreement with repre- 
sentatives of a foreign power.” The 
head of the Chinese delegation, with the 


` rank of Ambassador, replied that his 


delegation was expected to “. . . protect 
the legitimate rights and interests as 
well as maintain the status of the Chi- 
nese residents in Burma in accordance 
with treaty obligations between His 
Mayjesty’s Government and the Chinese 
Government.” No agreement yet ef- 
fective has been made limiting Chinese 
immigration, but the question is certain 
to be reopened as one of the major post- 
war problems in Burma. 

Thailand and Burma are traditional 
enemies, but since the British occupa- 
tion this rivalry has diminished as the 
result of a century of peace. Although 
the Thai and the Burmese are coreligion- 
ists and have a common frontier for a 
thousand miles, there is little trade or 
travel between the two nations. They 
are rivals in trade, both being principal 
competitors in the world markets in the 
rice, teak, and tin trades. Boundary 
disputes have been of minor importance, 
and there is no territory incorporated in 
Burma that has been under Siamese 
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` sovereignty for long periods during his- 
toric times. Two minor adjustments 
have been made in frontiers during the 
present decade, both in Thailand’s favor. 

Japanese rule in Burma has brought 
thorough disillusionment for those who 
expected a golden age of self-rule fol- 
lowing expulsion of the British. Japa- 
nese methods are breeding their own 
opposition. Burmese nationalists have 
been executed for circulating Burmese 
leaflets. Village headmen, usually men 
of great dignity and integrity, have been 
forced to do merial work; many of 
them have been executed, some by 
atrocious means. Trade has collapsed, 
and internal cisorders have reached 
alarming proportions. 


\ Postwar PROBLEMS 


Probable postwar problems have been 
indicated above. The greatest internal 


problem will be that of restoring the’ 


Burmese cultivator to his ancestral acres 
and preventing his lapsing again into a 
morass of rural indebtedness, without 
restricting his freedom of contract.. This 
problem is, of course, common to most 
of rural Asia and the adjacent island 
groups. In the troubled sphere of politi- 
cal and international solutions for post- 
war southeastern Asia, various sugges- 
tions have been offered for Burma. 
Complete independence is favored by 
some. Others propose that the British 
Parliament transfer its rights in Burma 
to an International Commission on 
which India, China, and the United 
States would be heavily represented. 
Others have proposed that Burma join 
an International Republic of Southeast’ 
Asia. Again, a system of mandates (an 
unhappy word used for lack of a better) 
for Burma and otaer depehdent areas 
has been proposed. 

In point of fact, democracy, as we 
understand it, must not be expected in 
Burma for some years. The evil state 
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of Burmese politics, and the command- 
ing influence of the Brddhist monastic 
order (heretofore distinguished princi- 
pally for being erratic, reactionary, and 
unbelievably ignorant cf sound internal 
and international polity), almost pre- 
clude the possibility of complete and im- 
mediate independence. Burma is quite 
incapable of protecting herself against 
her immediate and more distant neigh- 
bors. For reasons outlined above, nei- 
ther China nor India can be regarded as 
a suitable protector. In view of the ex- 
cellent record of British administration 
in Burma, and inasmuch as Burma 
within the British Empire made very 
considerable advances toward complete 
self-government, with the promise of 
dominion status after the war, one comes 
by a process of subtraction to the con- 
clusion that Burma was well on the road 
to orderly exercise of complete internal 
sovereignty. This course should be con- 
tinued, and there seems to be no good 
reason to reverse the trend of develop- 
ment by launching Burma on new ex- 
periments. 

The great problem these days——and 
probably after the war-—is not to per- 
suade the “imperialist” powers to aban- 
don the colonial system. It is rather 
to persuade those who cheer from the 
side lines that they should assist in 
effective measures to prevent intermi- 
nable disorders, oppression of minorities, 
and external aggression in the areas ad- 
vancing toward self-rule. Imperialism 
has been a good two-dollar word among 
the theorists during the current decade, 
but we now need sound proposals from 
the critics (frequently ill-informed) 
which can be applicable to colonial 
areas. One thing is cer-ain: democracy 
cannot be manufactured to specification 
and transplanted overseas full-blown and 
made to fit immediately all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

Meantime, in Burma the necessary 
preliminaries of education, economic de- 
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velopment, and experience in representa- roughly parallel to that of America in 
_ tive government were well advanced, the Philippines, and we, quite naturally, 
Britain in Burma was pursuing a course think that was a good course. 


John L. Christian lived in Burma for nearly esght 
years as principal of Metktsla Technical School, and 
was until recently assistant professor of Far Eastern 
history at the University of Washington. He is author 
of Modern Burma (1942) and of some thirty articles 
and monographs on southeastern Asta written for vart- 

` ous American and foreign journals. 


Indo-China: Eighty Years of French Rule 


By Josera HANDLER 


HE occupation of Indo-China by 
Japan resembles in many ways the 
fate of Czechoslovakia. There wes an 
almost perfect copy of the methocs by 
which Germany prepared the wav for 
annexation: the arrival of “peaceful 
tourists” all actively engaged in espio- 
nage and sabotage, intensive and inces- 
sant propaganda on the radio and the 
other media of the war of nerves, eco- 
nomic pressure, and preaching of a so- 
called “new order” as the cure for Indo- 
China’s economic difficulties, reel or 
fancied. Other resemblances to Czacho- 
slovakia are even more striking: in both 
cases the invasion was carried out in 
installments. The territorial concessions 
made in the north preceded the sccu- 
pation of the whole country by some 
months. And the role which Japan as- 
signed to the Siamese, encouraging them 
to demand cessions of territory from 
Indo-China, reminds one of the part 
which the Nazis gave to Hungary in the 
dismemberment of Masaryk’s republic. 
These facts are interesting because 
they show a remarkable sameness in the 
methods by which the fascist countries 
carried out their brutal expansion. They 
are, however, only the accessories, or at 
most the setting, of the two dramas 
which were played in the center of Eu- 
rope and in the Pacific. In essentials, 
the two were completely different, first, 
as to the time. The Czechoslovak disas- 
ter took place at a period when France 
and Great Britain, despite their less of 
prestige, still seemed to the world to be 
two great military powers capable of 
halting the growing menace of fascism. 


When Indo-China fell a prey to Japan,’ 


the military strength of France had been 
destroyed, Britain was struggling hero- 
ically for her survival, Russia was ight- 
ing for her life, and the United S:ates, 


almost cured of isolationist illusions, was 
preparing to enter the war. 

Equally different was the character of 
the two countries. One was a European 
nation which had proved during the 
twenty years of its new life how worthy 
it was of the political and economic inde- 
pendence which it had reconquered. 
The other was a federation of five Asi- 
atic countries, differing in cultures and 
traditions, and brought together under 
a form of government which was half 
colony and half protectorate. 


Inpo-Caina, A Mosaic or RACES 


Owing to the geographic position of 
Indo-China, it was formerly the meeting 
place of the civilizations of India, China, 
and Malaysia. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that it contains an extraordinary 
diversity of races, societies, languages, 
and civilizations. There are: (1) al- 
àmost pure Indonesians among the tribes 
living in the highlands; (2) a racial 
type formed by the intermingling of 
Indonesians and Mongolians such as the 
Annamites; (3) the Cambodians, who 
are a mixture of Aryans with Mon- 
golians from northern Asia and with 
Malays from the East Indies; (4) the 
Thai, who expanded at the expense of 
the Indonesians and whc present a great 
diversification of racial types in Laos, 
Tonkin, and so forth; and (5) different 
races living in the mountains, such as 
the Lolo and the Meo. 

Of all these peoples, the only ones 
who play an important role at the pres- 
ent time are the Thai, the Cambodians, 
and, above all, the Annamites. Accord- 
ing to the latest census, out of a total 
population of about 23,000,000 the Thai 
are 1,400,000, the Cambodians 2,600,- 
000, and the Annamites 16,000,000. 
There are also 400,000 Chinese, 10,000 
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Hindus, and 45,000 Europeans, of whom 

the large majority are French. 
' While most of the Chinese are en- 
gaged in trade and industry, the An- 
namites regard these callings with con- 
tempt, and prefer agriculture, fishing, 
and artistic craftsmanship. The Lao- 
tians, on the contrary, detest agriculture 
and most forms of work, and have a 
strong liking for seamanship. The Cam- 
bodians are agriculturists, but are even 
more artistic than the Annamites. Their 
lack of business capacity explains why 
the Chinese, the Hindus, and the Sia- 
mese have profited, and to some extent 
still profit, from the commercial advan- 
tages of Cambodia. 

The Annamites are not merely 80 per 
cent of the population; they are also the 
most important and most active race in 
Indo-China, today as in the past. It is 
owing to them that its civilization has 
become essentially Chinese. They have 
occupied the Tonkin Delta since the 
thirteenth century, and they conquered 
the other kingdoms, Cambodia in 1658, 
and Cochin China in 1768. If it had not 
been for the arrival of the French, An- 
nam would probably have expanded as 
far as Siam, its only serious rival for 
the domination of Cambodia. The An- 
namites today occupy the richest parts 
of Indo-China. They form 88 per cent 
of the population of Annam, 84 per cent 
of that of Cambodia, and 90 per cent of 
that of Tonkin. 

The Annamites are an industrious 
people, enterprising and prolific, and one 
of the most civilized in Asia. Their po- 
litical and social life is based upon 
Confucianism. The pivot of the system 
is the family, which is under the abso- 
lute control of its head. The Annamite 
village is an enlargement of the family, 
just as the state is nothing more than an 
expanded village. The absolute power 
of the Emperor over his people corre- 
sponds to the absolute power of the 
father over his family. But this essen- 
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tially autocratic form of government is 
modified and sometimes even checked by 
the system of recruiting the principal 
officials through competitive examina- 
tions, and also by the democratic method 
of choosing minor officials. The vil- 
Jagers elect a headman and a council, 
and the delegates of the various villages 
elect the official in charge of a group of 
villages, who is the link between the self- 
governing village and the autocratic cen- 
tral government. 


EVOLUTION OF FRENCH COLONIAL 
PoLicy 


The first decades of French rule were 
not a success. In large part this was 
because France ignored the fact, that 
Annamite institutions were the product 
of important geographic and historical 
influences, and were the culmination of 
a long cultural and religious develop- 
ment, which was affected in particular 
by the imprint of nine centuries of 
Chinese rule. France neglected the al- 
most unbridgeable gulf which separated 
French from Annamite civilization. Her 
errors are semmed up in the well-known 
phrase, “assimilation policy.” It arose 
from a profound desire to unite mother 
country and empire in a real and un- 
breakable unity. The general results of 
this policy were an attempt to destroy 
indigenous institutions and to substitute 
those of France. 

It can be put to the credit of the 
French colonizers that they did not per- 
severe in a policy which only led to 
disorder and revolts. In the 1880’s de 
Lanessan insisted on the importance of 


‘native collaboration, and declared that 


to obtain it the traditions of the natives 
must be respected and their political in- 
stitutions restored. This conception of 
a protectorate rather than a colony di- 
rectly controlled by French officials re- 
sulted in the re-establishment of the 
power of the Emperor of Annam. There- 
after the policy of assimilation lost 
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ground more and more to that of asso- 
ciation and collaboration. Native po- 
litical rights were enlarged, a liberal 
educational system was established, the 
important role formerly played by the 
villages was restored to them, the laws 
became more careful of Annamite in- 
terests, and the policy was adopted of 
bringing as many Annamites as possible 
into administrative and political life. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF 
: INDO-CHINA 


The Indo-Chinese Federation, or 
Union, was created in 1887 by a decree 
placing the colony cf Cochin China and 
the three protectorates of Annam, Ton- 
kin, and Cambocia under the authority 
of a Governor General. Two years later 
Laos joined the Federation. The con- 
cession of Kwangchowan entered the 
Union in 1900. Apart from the last- 
named, the five countries oI the Union 
were subdivided into eighty-seven prov- 
inces under Administrators. 

The Governor General was the repre- 
sentative of metropolitan France in 
Indo-China. He had the functions of 
a French Préfet, but on a much wider 
scale. Except for the officers and magis- 
trates, he controlled the assignment of 
officials to their posts in the Federation, 
and. he had the right to issue laws and 
decrees. In addition to other important 
legislative and financial powers, he was 
responsible jor tke internal dnd foreign 
security of the Union. He was assisted 
by the Secretary General and by the 
Government General, which was com- 
posed of the department heads. In cer- 
tain matters, particularly budgetary 
questions, the Governor General had to 
consult the Great Council of Economic 
and Financial Interests. This Council 
was created in 1928, and after 1931 it 
had an equal number of Indo-Chinese 
and French members. It took the place 
of the Council of Government which 
was established in 1911. In all military 
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matters the Governor General was ad- 
vised by the Defense Ccuncil. 

Cochin China was administered by a 
Governor, and each of the four protec- 
torates by a Resident Superior. The 
Governor was assisted by a Privy Coun- 
cil, while each Resident Superior had a 
Protectorate Council. Cochin China 
alone had also a Colonial Council com- 
posed of a French majority and a native 
minority. It controlled the direct taxes 
of the colony, and elected a deputy to 
the lower house of the French national 
legislature. In the protectorates the 
functions of the Colonial Council were 
divided between the Consultative Na- 
tive Council and the Consultative Coun- 
cil of French Economic and Financial 
Interests; but their importance and ef- 
fectiveness were much less than those of 
the Cochin Chinese council, In addi- 
tion, the two Chambers of Agriculture 
in Cochin China and Tonkin, and the 
three Chambers of Agriculture and 
Commerce in Cambodia, North Annam, 
and South Annam, served as auxiliary 
councils to the heads of the local ad- 
ministrations. The leas2d territory of 
Kwangchowan was under an Adminis- 
trator. 

The provinces were gcverned by Ad- 
ministrators drawn from the civil serv- 


: ice, whose powers varied considerably, 


according to the conditions under which 
the protectorates were created. These 
powers were decidedly limited in Tonkin 
and were much wider in Cambodia and 
Annam. The Administrators were as- 
sisted by Provincial Councils in Cochin 
China and Consultative Councils in the 
protectorates, and were responsible to 
their superiors for the proper function- 
ing of all government services. 


Tat BUDGETS 


There were three distinct budgets 
which corresponded to the three divi- 
sions of government. They were the 
general budget, the local budgets, and 
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the provincial budgets. The general 
budget included the items of expendi- 
ture which concerned the whole Union, 
viz.: interest and sinking fund of the 
public debt, payments to France for 
military and other expenses, public 
works affecting the whole dependency 
(apart from those constructed by loans), 
and the cost of certain public services 
such as the Government General and the 
services of inspection and control. The 
general budget also provided for the cost 
of the magistrates, the court of appeal, 
the education department, the customs 
and excise departments and the other 
revenue-producing departments such as 
posts and telegraphs. It also included 
the budgets of Kwangchowan and of th 
railways. 

The revenue of the general budget 
came from the import and export duties 
and tolls on shipping, the government 
monopolies on liquors, opium, salt, to- 
bacco, and other commodities, and the 
receipts from the revenue-producing de- 
partments the cost of which was de- 
frayed by the general budget. It was 
drawn up by the Governor General in 
Council after consultation with the 
Great Council, and was later promul- 
gated by decree. Taxes were levied by 
the same procedure after a vote of the 
Great Council. French tariff rates ap- 
plied to Indo-China, apart from altera- 
tions made on the representations of the 
Governor General. Receipts from the 
monopolies amounted to between 45 per 
cent and 50 per cent of the total reve- 
nue. Debt charges were small until 
1930, but grew steadily from then until 
1938, and the average annual payment 
was 6,000,000 piasters (1 piaster equaled 
10 francs). 

The local budgets covered all ex- 
penses which were not provided for in 
the general budget or in those of the 
provinces, municipalities, and chambers 
of commerce. Their revenue came from 
direct taxes, patents, and the income 
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from state lands. Subsidies from the 
general budget were of great importance 
in balancing the local budgets. In Ton- 
kin, Annam, and Cambodia, the budget 
was first discussed in the local councils 
and was then settled by the principal 
officials in the Protectorate Council. In 
Cochin China it was voted by the Colo- 
nial Council and afterwards finally de- 
termined by the Governor and his Privy 
Council. In Laos the budget was drawn 
up by the Resident Superior alone. The 
revenues of provincial budgets came 
from surtaxes, tax farms, and subsidies 
from the local budgets. i 


Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The French administration did a 
great deal to improve the economic 
condition of Indo-China. In the first 
Place, rice, which forms between 80 per 
cent and 85 per cent of the food of 
the inhabitants, amounted to 75 per 
cent of the production of the country 
and accounted for about three-fifths of 
the exports. When the French arrived, 
the total area of cultivated riceland was 
3,640,000 hectares (1 hectare is 2.47 
acres), and this had increased to 5,612,- 
000 hectares by 1937. The production 
of rice increased by 90 per cent from 
1900 to 1913,‘and by 34 per cent from 
1913-to 1937, the total production in 
this last year being 6,310,000 tons. 
Indo-China had rapidly become the 
third rice-growing country in the world. 

The French Government also made 
efforts to ward off the dangers which 
would inevitably result from dependence 
on a single crop, by creating new cul- 
tures. The area under maize was 10,000 
hectares in 1900, and on the eve of the 
present war it was over 500,000 hectares. 
The export in 1937 was 318,000 tons as 
against 500 tons in 1900. The native 
crops of tapioca, soy beans, and sweet 
potatoes had a remarkable development. 
One important step was taken toward 
diversification when rubber planting was 
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established. Production rose from 35 
tons in 1911 to 44.000 tons. During the 
decade 1920 to 1929 the production of 
maize and rubber together was only 10 
per cent of that of rice, but in 1935-38 
the proportion was about 60 per cent. 
At the beginning of the century no pep- 
per, tea, kapok, or cotton was grown, 
but before the war they amounted to 
10 per cent of the total trade of Indo- 
China. There was also a considerable 
development of lumbering. Fish forms 
an important part of the Indo-Chinese 
diet, and the trade increased from 12,- 
000,000 piasters in 1900 to 20,000,000 
in 1937. The number of pigs increased 
by 2,000,000 between 1901 and 1937. 
The development of manufacturing 
was moderate buz far from negligible. 
Coal mining was flourishing before the 
war, and exports had increased almost 
tenfold from 278.000 tons in 1901 to 
2,320,000 tons in 1938. Tin, zinc, and 
wolfram mining developed rapidly prior 
to the last war, but slumped of recent 
years. Distilleries, cement works, and 
spinning mills took a by no means negli- 
gible place in the economy of the coun- 
try, since the value of ‘their production 
was about 180,000,000 piasters. The 
average monthly production of electric 
power rose to 5,729,000 kilowatt hours 
in 1937. Owing, however, to objections 
raised by manufacturers in France, com- 
bined with the limited extent of the 





TABLE 1—VALUE oF INDO-CHINESE 
PRODUCT-ON 


(In millions of piasters) 








1921 1937 
Agriculture 371.3 | 494.3 
Stock raising 59.0 73.0 
Forests 35.0 38.0 
Fisheries 20.0 20.0 
Mines 7.0 19.0 
Industries 60.0 | 180.0 
Native crafts 40.0 50.0 
Miscellaneous 100.0 | 140.0 











692.3, 1,014.3 


domestic and foreign market (Japa- 
nese competition, growing industrializa- 
tion in India and the Netherlands East 
Indies, closing of the Malayan and Phil- 
ippine markets, and reduced openings in 
China), France’s colonial policy in re- 
cent years seemed to be that it would 
not promote metallurgical, chemical, and 
textile industries, buz instead would 
guide development toward the creation 
of industries connected with agriculture 
or processing of natural products. 
Tables 1 and 2 show the growth of 
production from 1901 to 1937 and the 
foreign trade in 1938. 
The undoubted progress which Indo- 
Chinese production made under the 
French occupation and especially dur- 
ing the present century would not have 


TABLE 2—ForREIGN TRADE OF INDO-CHINA, 1938 


Value (mullians of franca) 


Imports 


Cotton cloth 


Percentage of various countries.of total trade 


Countries 


France and colonies 


Machines.... . 
Metal articles... 


Iron and steel.. 
Automobiles. ... 


Singapore 

Hong Kong 

United States 

Japan 

India 

China 

Netherlands East Indies 
Thailand 
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been possible had it not been for the 
drainage and irrigation works carried 
out by the government on the Red River 
and the Mekong, upon which Indo- 
China depends for much of its pros- 
perity. The irrigation canals, which had 
a capacity of 20,000,000 cubic meters 
when the French arrived, had grown to 
more than 87,000,000 meters in 1938. 
The drainage works carried out in Co- 
chin China over half a century at a cost 
of over 50,000,000 piasters made of this 
colony one of the richest rice granaries 
in the world. Owing to river clearance, 
over two-thirds of the Mekong River is 
open to navigation throughout the year. 

Of all the money spent on public 
works from 1900 to 1939, about 60 per 
cent went to the building of roads, rail- 
ways, and bridges. In September 1939 
Indo-China had 35,890 kilometers of 
roads, of which 14,000 were metaled 
and 10,535 were earth roads. The 
length of the railways was over 2,600 
kilometers. 

For a long time the only means by 
which the peasants could obtain credit 
was to go to the moneylenders, whose 
rates were as high as 10 per cent a 
month. All private or official attempts 
to organize rural credit on solid founda- 
tions more or less failed. One can justly 
reproach the whole credit system with 
helping only the well-to-do Annamites. 
They often profited by it to reloan the 
sums they had just borrowed to the peas- 
ants at higher rates of interest. The 
usurer, the traditional scourge of the 
Annamite peasantry, continues to harass 
Indo-Chinese economy. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH SERVICES 


The system of education has under- 
gone continual changes. At the height 
of the assimilation policy, some of its 
partisans actually imagined that many 
of the conflicts which resulted from the 
impact of two civilizations would dis- 
appear as soon as all the Indo-Chinese 
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had learned French. But the French 
administrators did not take long to see 
that it was impossible and would be 
dangerous to substitute a superficial 
French education for one which was as 
deep-rooted and as ancient as that of 
Annam. When the policy of col- 
Jaboration was adopted, the problem 
of teaching was no longer one of using 
the schools to turn Indo-Chinese into 
Frenchmen, but of making them into 
intelligent collaborators who were ca- 
pable of facing the new situations cre- 
ated by the integration of Indo-China 
with the modern world. 

The reforms of the interwar period 
especially marked an important stage in 
the evolution of Indo-Chinese education. 
The re-establishment of village vernacu- 
lar schools and the readaptation of 
school programs to the languages and 
traditions of the different ethnic groups 
have greatly contributed to the solution 
of the difficult task of the education of 
the masses. The more liberal admission 
of young Annamites to the secondary 
schools, an intelligent revision of the 
courses of study, an improved method 
of recruiting professors—all these re- 
forms succeeded in making secondary 
education a reality, the influence of 
which on the mind of the country was 
beginning to make itself felt in the 
course of these last years. 

The number of public and private 
schools was 8,508 in 1938 as against 
6,412 in 1929. During the same period 
the number of students increased by 56 
per cent, from 396,000 to 617,000. In 
1938 Indo-China had thirteen colleges, 
five secondary schools, a complete uni- 
versity, five large professional schools, 
a School of Advanced Studies, a School 
of Fine Arts, and a French school for 
research in the archaeology, languages, 
and civilizations of the Far East. 

The missionaries were the first to 
bring Western medicine to the Indo- 
Chinese, and the government medical 
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services were established in the 1880's. 
The fight of French doctors against 
smallpox has been a striking success, 
thanks to widespread vaccination. In 
1938 the Union had over 200 European 
doctors, about 260 Indo-Chinese doc- 
tors and pharmacists, 400 trained mid- 
wives, 5 principal and 65 secondary 
hospitals, 60 traveling dispensaries, 180 
maternity hospitals, 12 leper asylums, 
10 quarantine stations, and many other 
special hospitals. The scientific re- 
search of the Pasteur Institute and the 
School of Medicine at Hanoi was known 
all over the world. 


DEFENSE OF THE UNION 


The defense measures can only be 
considered as clearly inadequate. The 
army in Indo-China had only 700 of- 
ficers and 27,0C0 other ranks, while 
little Thailand had an army of 58.000. 
The European troops (10,000) were 
made up of infantry, artillery, two com- 
panies of engineers, and a few tanks. 
The Indo-Chines€ troops (17,000, mostly 
Annamites) comprised two divisions and 
one brigade for the defense of the land 
frontiers. With the exception of the 
naval base at Cap St. Jacques at Saigon, 
the coast was virtually without defenses. 
Governors General and naval officials in 
France urged in vzin that a national 
Indo-Chinese army end a strong air and 
submarine force be created and coastal 
defenses built. During the decisive 
years 1937 to 1940 the appropriations 
for the defense of Indo-China amounted 
to the ridiculous total of 155,000,000 
piasters. With almost no defense, this 
rich French dependency was doomed to 
become Japan’s first victim. 


ANNAMITE NATIONALISM 


The reply of the Annamites to the 
assimilation policy was an emphatic No! 
Proud of their culture and attached to 
their traditions, they regarded any at- 
tempt to substitute a foreign, and as 
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they thought inferior, standard of values 
as a genuine insult and a deep humilia- 
tion. The reply to the policy of collabo- 
ration was at first negative, and took 
the form of passive resistance and a 
nostalgic return to the past. 

Japan’s victory over Russia had two 
effects: it strengthened the national con- 
sciousness of the Annarrites and at the 
same time led them no longer to turn 
aside from Western science, technology, 
and culture. On the contrary, they 
wished to adapt them sò that later on 
they could conquer the enemy with his 
own weapons. This attitude became 
more marked after the war of 1914-18, 
when tens of thousands returned from 
France to Indo-China, During the 
interwar period the Annamites gradually 
came to look to Canton and Moscow as 
the sources of ideas and methods in their 
struggle for independence. 

To be just, one must say that nation- 
alism was in a way the gift of France, 
for without her there would not have 
been an Indo-Chinese nationalism shared 
in common by countries cf such different 
cultures and traditions. The national- 
ists, however, were only a small group 
who were rarely able to enlist the sup- 
port of the peasant masses, and then 
only when they were suffering from de- 
pression, famine, floods, cr other calami- 
ties. Moreover, the naticnalist minority 
were unable to create a real unity in all 
the countries of the Union. Their ef- 
forts were dissipated in a large number 
of parties which fought cne another. . 

For instance, the Pham-Puynhau Ton- 
kin Party did not aim at separation from 
France, and struggled only to obtain 
constitutional reforms. There was also 
the revolutionary party of the young 
Annamites, which united nationalists 
and communists until 1928, when the 
latter broke away. In addition, there 
was the nationalist Annamite party, 
terrorists in close alliarce with Can- 
tonese groups. They also failed to 
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arouse the masses. Finally and most 
important, there was the Annamite party 
headed by Nguyen-Ai-Quoc, which was 
well organized and also relied on Canton 
and Moscow. In these last years the 
party was working for a really national 
movement, and at times demanded com- 
plete independence for the Union, and 
at others, the status of a British Domin- 
ion. ` Nevertheless, when one recalls the 
sympathy for France which was clearly 
shown at the outbreak of the present 
war, one reaches the conclusion that the 
majority of the Annamites felt little de- 
sire to be free from French rule. 

Since 1941 the Annamites, whom the 
Japanese have always regarded as in- 
feriors, have been reduced to the posi- 
tion of slaves, who must work for the 
establishment of Japanese control over 
the whole of Asia. 


INDO-CHINA IN THE Postwar WORLD 


It is difficult if not impossible to de- 
termine the place of Indo-China in the 
postwar world, since its status will de- 
pend upon what sort of international 
order emerges from the war. Certain 
principles, however, seem to be clear 
and generally accepted. There must be 
a supranational authority which will be 
able to ensure peace. The different 
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countries will be grouped in regional and 
continental federations on the basis of 
economic collaboration rather than of 
cultural, linguistic, or racial affinities. 
The solution of the colonial question 
must be confided to an international or- 
ganization, 

Applied to Indo-China, these prin- 
ciples indicate a period of rapid transi- 
tion and a guarantee of as complete 
political autonomy as possible. During 
the period of transition the administra- 
tion of the country may be guided by 
the international organization, in which 
France should play an important role by 
reason of her eighty years of experience 
and the influence which she has exer- 
cised over Indo-China. The economic 
functions of the international organiza- 
tion will be still more important than its 
administrative duties. Upon it will fall 
the task of bringing to Indo-China the 
capital necessary for the full develop- 
ment of the immense resources of the 
country. The sole aim must be to raise 
the standard of living of the inhabitants, 
and to assure to them justice and eco- 
nomic equality. It also means that a 
sort of economic federation uniting Indo- 
China, China, Hong Kong, Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Thailand, and 
India is an essential condition for their 
prosperity and progress. 
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Some Problems of Postwar Reconstruction 


By Lennox A. MOLS 


HE time has not yet arrived when 

one can make a detailed blueprint 
for the reconstruction of southeastern 
Asia and the Philippines. We know too 
little of the changes which have already 
taken place; and others will certainly 
occur before the Japanese are driven 
out. All over southeastern Asia there 
seems to be widespread economic dis- 
tress: the cultivators cannot sell their 
rice, rubber, copre, and other products, 
the sale of which had for half a century 
been slowly raising their standard of 
living. They are also cut off from the 
supplies of Western manufactures upon 
which they had come to depend, for 
Japan has neither the factories nor the 
merchant shipping to spare for providing 
them with consumers’ goods. 

The scraps of evidence all seem to 
agree that only an insignificant minority 
have responded to the efforts of the 
Japanese and are. collaborating in the 
establishment of the new order in Asia. 
What we do not know is the attitude of 
the various races towards one another 
and the Europeans. The Chinese, for 
example, are disliked in varying degrees 
in the countries included in this survey, 
because of their economic power. Prac- 
ticing the policy of “divide and rule,” 
the Japanese kave been systematically 
trying to inflame this ill will. If they 
succeed, then the. dislike which was ap- 
parent before the war will be a more 
serious problem than ever. Another un- 
known factor is the uncertainty regard- 
ing the economic future. The prosperity 
of the Netherlands East Indies and Ma- 
laya, for example, was primarily depend- 
ent upon the sale cf rubber and tin, par- 
ticularly in the American market. What 
will be the effect upon this of the de- 
velopment of the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry and of tin mining in Bolivia? 
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With so many imponderables, it is im- 
possible to discuss postwar plans except 
in a general way. 

The Japanese conquests cannot oblit- 
erate the fundamental problems of the 
prewar period, though they may make 
them more difficult of solution and will 
also create new ones. When the time 
comes for reconstruction, the govern- 
ments will have to grapple with many 
of the same difficulties that perplexed 
their predecessors. Southeastern Asia 
will not be a clean sheet upon which the 
postwar world can write what it chooses; 
and any settlement which expects to be 
lasting must take prewar conditions into 
very careful account. 


DEMOCRACY OR ASIATIC OLIGARCHY 


One problem which will be common 
to all these countries will be the estab- 
lishment of democratic government. It 
will be exceedingly difficult of solution 
if it is to be a genuine government by 
the people. Each dependency has a 
small minority of Western-educated Asi- 
atics who are government officials, 
clerks, professional men, and to some 
small extent businessmen and journal- 
ists. They draw their support chiefly 
from the towns and have little influence 
among the small farmers who make up 
four-fifths of the population. To the 
cultivator, his village or at most his dis- 
trict is the entire world. He is very 
conservative, and he still holds to his 
age-old belief that gavernment comes 
from above and not from the people. 
One recent writer estimated that prob- 
ably not more than 200,000 Indonesians 
out of some 67,000,000 in the Nether- 
lands East Indies had any conception of 
what national government means.} 


1 Raymond Kennedy, The Ageless Indies 
(New York, 1942), p. 129. 
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In every country except Malaya, the 
Western-educated minority develcped a 
feeling of nationalism and organized 
themselves into political parties. They 
demanded that the powers of govern- 
ment be transferred from their European 
ruler to a democratic government elected 
by the people. This meant in practice 
that a European bureaucracy would be 
replaced by a small oligarchy of edu- 
cated leaders. Thailand was a case in 
point: the People’s Party, which con- 
trolled the government after the revolu- 
tion of 1932, was the handful of West- 
ern-educated Siamese, and the fermers 
who formed the bulk of the population 
had not much more power than in the 
days when the king was an absolute 
monarch. This may be described as 
self-government, but it is certain-y not 
democratic government. 

The almost total absence of a native 
middle class is a serious obstacle to the 
establishment of genuine popular gov- 
ernment. In Burma, the middle class is 
largely made up of Indians; but in all 
the other countries of southeastern Asia 
it is composed principally of Chinese, 
with at times a minority of Indians and 
Arabs. The Chinese largely contzol re- 
tail trade, they buy the rubber, rice, and 
other produce of the small farmers, and 
they are the principal moneylenders. 
Their rates of interest are frequently re- 
garded as extortionate, and considerable 
numbers of the local populations are 
heavily in debt to them. Debtors are 
often bound to sell their produce to their 
Chinese creditors at much less than the 


market price. The Chinese communities ` 


also include many wealthy bankers, 
mine and plantation owners, importers, 
and professional men. The natives are 
small farmers, fishermen, and urban 
workmen, apart from the small mmority 
of the Western-educated. 

In most Western countries the middle 
class has been the leader in the establish- 
ment of democratic government. In 
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southeastern Asia it is largely made up 
of foreigners, and is regarded with vary- 
ing degrees of hostility by the local in- 
habitants. This situation appears to 
arise wherever a group which differs 
from the bulk of the population in race 
or religion acquires a dominating eco- 
nomic position. Moreover, the loyalty 
of many of the Chinese is directed to- 
wards China, and not towards the coun- 
try of their adoption. The result is that 
there has been very little political co- 
operation between the foreign middle 
class and the local nationalist parties. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


No unified Indonesian national feel- 
ing exists in the Netherlands East In- 
dies. There are the beginnings of a 
Javanese nationalism, and in the other 
islands a separate island consciousness 
is Slowly developing. They fear the 
predominance of Java, which has two- 
thirds of the population and is more 
advanced culturally and economically. 
In Java itself, the marked preference of 
the agricultural population for aristo- 
cratic government is a serious obstacle 
to the establishment of democracy. The 
Javanese, like the Malay, is a strong 
believer in human inequality; he looks 
for leadership to his traditional ruling 
class, zhe Javanese nobility, and the idea 
that the ordinary villager should have a 
voice in the control of government is 
alien and revolutionary. 

In 1924 the Dutch established regency 
or district councils in Java with a Java- 
nese majority for the control of local 
affairs. The purpose was gradually to 
train the villagers in democratic govern- 
ment; but with over 40,000,000 hide- 
bound conservatives, the process is 
bound to be very slow. 

Analogies drawn from the Philippines 
are misleading. The Filipino chiefs and 
nobles disappeared centuries ago, since 
the Spaniards did not share the anxious 
solicitide of the Dutch to preserve na- 
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tive institutions and customs as far as 
possible. Moreover, Spanish exactions 
goaded the small farmers into revolt in 
the nineteenth century, and the desire 
for liberty already existed before the 
Spanish-American War. The American 
school system, with its inculcation of 
democratic ideas, found a receptive 
population. 

The mass of the Javanese are still 
politically in an earlier stage of develop- 
ment. It would be a travesty of popular 
government to regard the Indonesian 
nationalists as the people of Indonesia. 
One essential preliminary of self-govern- 
ment is a very great extension of the 
schools. According to the census of 
1930, only 6.3 per cent of the popula- 
tion were literate, and in 1939 only 5 
per cent of the revenue was spent on 
education.» An immense expenditure 
will be needed to make even half the 
population literate, as in the Philippines. 
In view of all the obstacles which have 
to be overcome, a considerable time is 
certain to elapse before the Indonesians 
will be capable of managing their own 
affairs. 

The policy of the Netherlands for the 
past twenty years has been the progres- 
sive establishment of self-government, 
the pace of the advance to be regulated 
by the capacity which the people showed 
in using the powers transferred to them. 
Progress was slow when measured by 
British standards in India or Burma, 
and the Indonesian nationalists de- 
manded a much more rapid rate of ad- 
vance. At the same time, their support 
of the government while the threat of 
war was hanging over them and during 
the actual Japanese invasion was the 
best indication of their opinion of Dutch 
rule. Before the attack, the Japanese 
made vigorous efforts to win over Indo- 
nesian leaders; but with a very few ex- 
ceptions they failed. The nationalists 


2 Amry Vandent osch, Dutch East Indies, 2nd 
ed. (Berkeley, 1941), p. 216. 
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made it clear “that the bill [for acceler- 
ating the advance towards self-govern- 
ment] would be presented after the war 
was over.” They had no hesitation, 
however, in rejecting tae invaders’ slo- 
gan of “Asia for the Asiatics,” and the 
threats of dire punishment for any Indo- 
nesians who betrayed the holy cause of 
the Greater East Asia Sphere were 
ignored. 


The East Indies in the war 


During the invasion the Indonesian 
troops fought loyally alongside the 
Dutch. They were few in numbers, and 
were very badly equipped with armored 
cars, tanks, and antiaircraft guns. Most 
of the approximately 350 planes in the 
East Indies were destroyed in the earlier 
stages of the campaign, so that the army 
defending Java was at a hopeless dis- 
advantage owing to the overwhelming 
Japanese superiority in the air. Admit- 
tedly, the Dutch Government put off 
rearming until it was too late to obtain 
more than a fraction of what was or- 
dered. It has at least the defense that 
it sinned in a very numerous company. 
In August 1940, for example, it began 
to organize an unpaic and voluntary 
militia of Indonesians for local defense. 
More than eight times tae required num- 
ber volunteered, but the greater part of 
the force could not be used because of 
insufficient training and lack of arms. 
The rifles which were at last available 
and intended for shipment in August 
1941 had to be diverted to Russia. The 
militia at Amboina fought and fell to the 
last man in defending the island. 

The vast bulk of the people were un- 
armed and untrained, and it would have 
been simply massacre to allow them tc 
oppose the Japanese Army. For this 
reason the Dutch Government had been 
instructing the Indonesian civilian popu- 
lation since 1940 that they must not 
resist regular enemy troops, since by the 
laws of war they would be shot as ir- 
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regulars. They were also told that they 
could take action against ununiformed 
marauders and parachutists, and in a 
few cases where the Japanese acted in 
this manner, they were killed by the 
Indonesians. The Philippine Govern- 
ment adopted the same policy. 

The Dutch also organized 37,009 vol- 
unteers, most of them Indonesians, in 
the Air Raids Precaution Services, and 
another 50,000 in destruction squads to 
carry out the scorched-earth policy. 
There were no desertions when the test 
came, and they did their work with cool- 
ness and efficiency. The Japanese re- 
ceived no assistance during their attack, 
save in two or three small and isolated 
areas such as Menado in Celebes and 
the island of Dobo in the Aru Islands. 

Some fragments of information have 
reached the outer world from the East 
Indies since their conquest, because Al- 
lied agents have been able to cross the 
open sea that separates them from Aus- 
tralia. The Indonesians with very few 
exceptions have refused to collaborate 
with their “liberators,” and Indonesian 
officials and police have been shot or 
arrested. ‘Tokyo radio announced that 
45,000 Japanese officials were sent to 
administer the islands. Over 70,C00 of 
the regular troops, Indonesian as well 
as Dutch, and also Australian and Brit- 
ish detachments, continued their resist- 
ance under Dutch generals in Java and 
some of the other islands. They escaped 
to the mountains and the jungles, and 
while guerrilla warfare in itself cannot 
have a decisive effect, they have been a 
perennial source of trouble to the Japa- 
nese and have prevented their pacifica- 
tion of the whole country. 


The postwar polstical problem 


The broad outlines of the postwar 
political problem in the East Indies can 
be stated with a fair degree of certainty. 
If independence were granted at the end 
of the war, the result would not be 
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democracy but oligarchy. Some outside 
power must train the Indonesians for 
self-government. The Netherlands has 
handled Indonesian problems for three 
hundred years, while no other nation has 
had any experience with them at all. 
The Dutch had embarked upon a pro- 
gram of self-government by install- 
ments, with equal partnership in the 
empire as its final goal; and their rec- 
ord of achievement in the social services 
was very good. They had the support 
of the vast majority of the population, 
so far as unarmed and untrained civil- 
ians could do anything against a heavily 
armed and ruthless invader. The Indo- 
nesian leaders have not asked for inde- 
pendence, but for equality in the empire. 
The Dutch Government in exile an- 
nounced in 1941 that as soon as the 
war was over a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands, the East 
Indies, and the West Indies would be 
convened for the fundamental revision 
of the whole imperial constitution. The 
only solution seems to be to return the 
East Indies to the Dutch, and let them 
carry on with their program of gradually 
training the Indonesians for democracy 
and equal partnership. 


Mataya’s POLITICAL PROBLEM 


British Malaya will present one of 
the most intractable political problems 
of the postwar period. In the Nether- 
lands East Indies, the Indonesians are 
an overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation, the Chinese, who are the largest 
minority, being only 2 per cent. In 
Malava, the Malays are only 42.4 per 
cent, while the Chinese immigrants are 
41.3 per cent and the Indians 14.8 per 
cent. Moreover, the Malays, like the 
Indonesians, are far less mature both 
politically and economically than the 
other races: in the economic field they 
are already in considerable measure un- 
der the control of the Chinese. There 
is a certain analogy between their situa- 
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tion and that of the Negro tribes of 
Africa. Unless they are shielded and 
guided until they have had time to ad- 
just themselves to modern conditions, 
they will become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in their own country. 

When the British took over the Penin- 
sula seventy years ago, the Malays were 
very similar in their point of view and 
stage of civilization to the French or 
Germans of the thirteenth century. 
Very old men can remember a world 
where war and piracy were the only 
professions worthy of a gentleman, and 
where the unwanted Chinese immigrant 
was as likely as not to be stabbed to 
death. The Malays have not been able 
to catch up with a world which is con- 
cerned with the democratic process, 
minimum wage boards, and the jnfluence 
of the American market on the price of 
tin and rubber. After all, it took the 
peoples of Europe seven hundred years 
to evalve from the medieval to the mod- 
em period. 

The British followed their usual pol- 
icy of scrupulous respect for native 
customs and belieis. They educated 
and sanitated the Malay; they gave him 
full opportunity to take part in the new 
life of the country; but they felt that 
they had no right to break down his 
loyalty to his Sultan and convert him 
into a twentieth-century democrat. If 
the Malay chose to transform himself, 
well and good; and in the last twenty 
years a modern Malay, the product of 
the English schools, was beginning to 
emerge. ‘The vast majority, however, 
still retained their loyalty to the Sultan 
of their state and believed that to rule 
was his prerogative. Democracy was 
utterly alien to their whole mental out- 
look; and democratic government at the 
-present time would mean that they 
would be controlled by the Chinese, 
whom they regard as unwanted intrud- 
ers in the Malays’ own country. This 
would not blend the races of Malaya 
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together: it would merely increase the 
disunion which has begun to grow dur- 
ing the past ten years, and would give 
the Malays a vested inerest in aiding 
any nation which might wish to overturn 
the peace settlement. 


Divergent nattonal loyalties 
Democracy, however, is far in the 
future: before that can come about, 
there must be a common loyalty to 
Malaya. At present it is not a country, 
it is a geographic expression. The Ma- 
lays are the only one of the three prin- 
cipal races who look upon it as their 
home. Their patriotism, however, is 
still local and personal: it is a feudal 
loyalty to the individual who is the 
Sultan of their particular state. This 
is rather similar to the form which pa- 
triotism assumed in the countries of 
medieval Europe: a man was loyal to 
his immediate lord, and regarded his 
countrymen from a different county as 
foreigners. In some Malay States there 
is unwillingness to employ foreign Ma- 
lays from another state in government 
positions, and a very strong opposition 
to the appointment of Malaya-born Chi- 


nese. State loyalties will have to be 


replaced by a pan-Malayan patriotism; 
but it will take time to introduce the 
change among so conservative a people. 

Apart from the Malays, the majority 
of the inhabitants are birds of passage 
who remain only a few years in Malaya. 
Only about a third of the Chinese have 
been born there, and some even of these 
eventually return to China. Of the In- 
dian population, only five out of twelve 
are permanently domiciled in the Penin- 
sula. The great bulk of the Chinese and 
the Indians do not regard Malaya as 
their adopted country, but merely as a 
foreign territory to which they have 
temporarily immigrated to make money. 
A small though growing minority, par- 
ticularly among the Malaya-born Chi- 
nese, have developed an attachment to 
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the country and look upon it as their 
permanent home. Their lovalty to 
China has become sentimental end cul- 
tural, and is no longer political. This 
attitude is found chiefly among the Chi- 
nese families which have been several 
generations in the Peninsula. It is much 
less frequent among those—the majority 
of the Malaya-born Chinese—who have 
settled there during the past seventy 
years. It is not found at all among the 
new arrivals from China. 

The growth of nationalism ‘r China 
and India has strengthened th= tend- 
ency to look upon them and not Malaya 
as the native country, and has helped to 
retard the development of a Malayan 
patriotism. The government oi Chiang 
Kai-shek has tried for many years to 
foster this attitude, working <hrough 
membership in the Kuomintang and 
propaganda in the Chinese vernacular 
schools. The British wished to develop 
a Malayan sense of unity and >Datriot- 
ism. ‘They tried with limited success 
to counteract the teachings which led 
Malaya-born Chinese children to regard 
themselves as citizens of China tempo- 
rarily living abroad, even when their 
families had been settled in the Penin- 
sula for a couple of generations. 


Other separating factors 


Other factors help to keep open the 
gulf separating the three races. Reli- 
gion plays a part: the Malay is a Mo- 
hammedan, and looks upon the Hindus 
and the Chinese as unbelievers with 
whom intermarriage is impossibla. There 
is no hope of mixed marriages which 
would help to bring the races closer to- 
gether. These have taken place to some 
extent in Burma, where the pecple are 
Buddhists, and also in the Philippines. 
The Malays also feel strongly that they 
are the people of the country and that 
the Chinese are immigrants who zre not 
particularly welcome, and wh) have 
been able to pour in in large rumbers 
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only because of the protection granted 
them by the British. 

The ordinary Malay peasant has no 
strong hostility to the Chinese, but the 
Sultans and the new class of Western- 
educated Malays are far more hostile. 
They see the economic hold which the 
Chinese have gained over the country, 
they realize the inferiority of the Malay 
in business acumen, and they fear that 
in the end the Chinese may gain politi- 
cal control. The Chinese, for their part, 
despise the Malays as easygoing, im- 
provident, and lacking in business abil- 
ity. Some of them have stated that 
they opposed intermarriage because the 
children would be “degenerate and 
worthless hybrids.” 

During the thirties the signs began to 
multiply that the racial harmony which 
had been an outstanding feature of 
Malayan life was beginning to break 
down. The trend will strengthen rather 
than weaken, and it may be increased 
by the attempts of the Japanese to 
heighten the dislike of the Chinese. 

The problem after the war will be 
how to establish democratic government 
in a country which has three exclusive 
nationalisms, and where the patriotism 
of about half the inhabitants is directed 
towards China or India and not towards 
Malaya. The National Government of 
China is not likely to abandon its long- 
established policy of striving to retain 
the loyalty of the Chinese abroad. Un- 
til the problem is solved, democratic 
government is impossible. There can- 
not be government by the people when 
about half the inhabitants regard a for- 
eign government as their own, and do 
not consider themselves citizens of the 
country in which they live and vote. 


JAPANESE INVASION OF MALAYA 


The fall of Malaya and its relation to 
British policy is a very difficult matter 
to discuss. Almost the whole army was 
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captured, as well as most of the off- 
cials and the civilian population; and 
as a result, only fragments of the story 
are known. It seems clear that the 
disaster was brought about by a com- 
plex series of causes. There were blun- 
ders and miscalculations. For example, 
the British authorities underestimated 
the power of Japan, they ignored the 
espionage going on in Malaya, and they 
placed far too much reliance on the 
jungle as a hirdrance to the Japanese 
advance. Britain was not the only coun- 
try that failed to take Japan at her true 
value and paid a heavy price for its 
overconfidence. ‘The principal cause of 
the defeat was the Japanese supremacy 
at sea and in the air. There was a naval 
base without ships and thirteen aero- 
dromes with a iew hundred obsolescent 
planes. The Japanese could land troops 
or bomb objectives as they chose, and 
their air reconnaissances informed them 
of every move of the defense. The Brit- 
ish were fighting blind and had no pro- 
tection against air attack. 

Nothing that the civil and military 
authorities in Malaya did or failed to 
do could affect these fundamental con- 
ditions: their mistakes were only a con- 
tributory cause of the disaster. The real 
culprits were the government and people 
of Great Britain. They were responsible 
for the defense of Malaya, but they did 
not begin total reermament until 1940. 
The Axis Powers end Japan had begun 
long before, and the years that pacifism 
had eaten could not be made up between 
the fall of France and Pearl Harbor. 
To give one instance, if six capital ships 
had not been scrapped after the London 
Naval Disarmament Conference of 1930, 
then eight could have been sent to Singa- 
pore instead of the two which were sunk 
in December 1941 while trying to halt 
the Japanese troop convoys before they 
reached Malaya. The result of the 
years of blindness was summed up by 
General Wavell: 
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We were not ready fcr war in the Far 
East. We could only have made ourselves 
ready by taking forces from places which 
were more immediately threatened, lke 


‘Egypt and Great Britain herself, or by 


withholding from Russia those supplies 
which enabled her to stage her great recov- 
ery. As I well realized chen, it was going 
to be a race against time, whether we could 
get in our reinforcements of land and espe- 
cially air troops, in time to halt the Japa- 
nese advance southward. We lost that race 
against time by some four or five weeks.® 


Pacifist public opinion 


The attitude of public opinion in 
Great Britain towards raising a large 
defense force of Malays was described 
by Lord Cranbourne, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in the House of 
Lords on May 20, 1942. 


So far from training the Malayan and 
other colonial peoples ta fight, our policy 
for the last fifty or sixty years has been 
to train them not to fight. We gave them 
the Pax Britannica. We: conferred upon 


- them benefits of happiness, peace and pros- 


perity. .... We used to say—at that time, 
with pride and even a certain amount of 
smugness—that we limited troops to the 
numbers absolutely necessary for maintain- 
ing law and order... . If any of my prede- 
cessors before the war had suggested con- 
scription for Malaya he would have had a 
very hostile reception . . . from members 
of all parties... . It was indeed applied 
equally to our people at home. We did 
not arm our people here and we did not 
train our people here. 


Moreover, it would not have been easy 
in the prewar years to raise an army 
from the Chinese and the Indians and 


- inspire it to fight for the defense of 


the country, when the large majority of 
them felt no patriotic loyalty towards 
it. A fairly large force of Malays could 
have been raised if an appeal had been 
made to their loyalty to their Sultans; 
but in accordance with British policy, 

3 Daily Telegraph, London, March 14, 1942, 
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only two battalions of regular troops 
were enlisted. Wolunteer Defense Corps 
composed of Europeans and Asiatics 
were raised in each Settlement and state 


of Malaya, and thousands more volun-. 


teered for the Air Raids Precaution 
services. In 1941 plans were made to 
raise a larger Asiatic army, but arms 
could be obtained only for a few thou- 
sands. The British factories were un- 
able to supply the demands that poured 
in for equipment for troops at home and 
overseas and for aid to Russia. 


Malay attitude 


The Japanese found a civil popuiation 
which was unarmed, untrained, and un- 
organized. The Malays did the only 
thing that civilians could do under the 
circumstances: they tried to get cut of 
the track of the invading armies. The 
civil populations of France and Belgium 
behaved no differently; and yet if. free- 
dom and democracy alone would always 
make men fight, they should have fought 
magnificently. It would appear that the 
Malays gave no active support to the 
invader, save for the very small mi- 
nority who had been organized as fifth 
columnists, as in Kedah and Kelantan. 
Some traitors were found in every coun- 
try. For example, the Office of War 
Information stated that in the Philip- 
pines they destroyed the air raid warn- 
ing system. 

It is difficult to make comparisons be- 
tween what occurred in Malaya and in 
the Philippines, because so little reliable 
information is obtainable about either. 
It would seem, however, that the fight- 
ing by the Filipinos was carried on by 
the trained soldiers and particularly the 
Philippine Scouts, who are a unit of the 
American Regular Army. The differ- 
ence was that there were two regiments 
of Malays, while in January 1941 the 
army in the Philippines had a strength 
of 136,132 exclusive of the Philippine 
Scouts and the American troops. 
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The story of how the army was cre- 
ated has been recently told by Mr. J. R. 
Hayden in his monumental work on the 
Philippines. As long as the islands 
were under American control, the entire 
responsibility for national defense was 
borne by the United States. There was 
an American garrison of approximately 
10,000, somewhat more than half of 
whom were Filipinos serving in the Phil- 
ippine Scouts. “Prior to 1935 the Fili- 
pinos had not been required or allowed 
to prepare themselves for national self- 
defense.” If the Japanese had attacked 
at that time instead of six years later, 
the Filipinos would have been as de- 
pendent upon American protection as 
the Malays were upon that of Great 
Britain. The establishment of the Com- 
monwealth and the promise of independ- 
ence in 1946 meant that the Philippines 
would have to defend themselves. Presi- 
dent Quezon therefore obtained the serv- 
ices of General MacArthur in 1935, and 
together they created the Filipino Army 


. which played so important a part in 


the defense of the Islands in 1941-42. 


Postwar MALAYA 


Clearly, Malaya will be in no condi- 
tion for political independence at the 
end of the war, and until it is, some 
foreign power will have to undertake 
the extremely difficult task of preparing 
the people for genuine self-government. 
The British have a knowledge of the 
problem which is possessed by no other 
nation, and their accomplishments in 
the social services were outstanding. 
They may have erred in their extreme 
unwillingness to change native customs 
and beliefs. Respect for another man’s 
point of view and a strong reluctance to 
interfere with it is a national character- 
istic. It shows itself in the freedom al- 


t Joseph R. Hayden, The Philippines, A 
Study in National Development (New York, 
1942), pp. 733-50; W. L. Holland, Pacific Af- 
fairs, XV, No, 4, pp. 419-20. 
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lowed soap-box orators in Hyde Park to 
attack the King, as much as in the de- 
liberate policy of toleration in colonial 
affairs. For over a century, one leading 
idea of British colonial policy has been 
liberty for the individual to live his own 
life so long as he did not thereby in- 
fringe upon the rights of his neighbors. 

Not so long ago this attitude was ac- 
counted a virtue; but it is now held that 
the duty of a colonial government is to 
prepare its people for democracy as 
quickly as possible. To carry out this 
new idea does mean drastic interference 
with the mental life of the individual, 
through the schools and other agencies 
of political education. Here the British 
are hampered by their old respect for 
personal liberty. It is excellent if the 
Malays gradually cease to look to their 
Sultans for leaderskip and no longer like 
to obey a government order because it is 
an order. But to force the pace, to con- 
duct a sort of propaganda campaign in 
favor of the new order, is a course from 
which.the average Britisher shrinks. He 
intensely dislikes any attempt to mold 
his own thinking, and he accords the 
same right to.the races over which he 
rules. This attitude of mind may be 
condemned as too tolerant, but it is not 
ignoble to have a high’ regard for the 
rights of the individual. 


BURMA AND THE BRITISH 


The situation in Burma in 1941 was 
that a Burmese-elected government con- 
trolled the greater part of the country’s 
internal affairs. Great Britain had 
promised in 1940 that on the termina- 
tion of the war Burma would be granted 
a constitution which would enable her 
at once to take her place as a fully self- 
governing and equal member of the 
British Commonwealth. The Burmese 
political leaders demanded the immedi- 
ate establishment of Dominion status, 
but the British reřused to go beyond 
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the promise of 1940. They pointed out 
that until the war was over there was 
no time to conduct the lengthy negotia- 
tions which would be necessary to solve 
the complicated problems of the rights 
of Indian settlers in Burma and the fu- 
ture of the excluded areas. 

Some of the Burmese leaders were 
very dissatished with the refusal, and it 
was one cause of the assistance which 
the Japanese received during their inva- 
sion. The desire for independence was 
increased because the Burmese look 
upon themselves as a master race because 
of their former conques-s in Assam and 
Thailand. An American resident who 
knew them well wrote that “exaggerated 
opinions of Burma’s -mportance and 
wealth were as common as the lack of 
understanding of the operation of re- 
sponsible government.” * The memory 
that Upper Burma was an independent 
kingdom until 1886 increased the im- 
patience at the withholding of immediate 
Dominion status. 

Animosity towards the Indian money- 
lenders, traders, and laborers in Burma 
was another important cause of the hos- 
tility towards the British. The latter 
had protected the Indiars from discrimi- 
natory legislation and had suppressed 
the bloody anti-Indian riots of the thir- 
ties. The attacks sometimes made upon 
Indian refugees while they were fleeing 
before the Japanese invaders in 1942 
testified to the attitude of the Burmese. 

The Japanese skillfully seized upon 
all these causes of discontent and ex- 
ploited them. They hac the active sup- 
port of perhaps 5,000 out of the 15,000,- 
000 Burmese; but the £fth column had 
been well organized and was therefore 
effective. The British. on the other 
hand, had made no attempt to organize 
their well-wishers, and when the attack 
came, the latter were bewildered and 
did not know what to do. The vast 


6 John L. Christian, Modern Burma (Berke- 
ley, 1942), p. 241. 
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majority of the Burmese seem to have 
been apathetic: they strongly disliked 
the Indians, but they were neither anti- 
nor pro-British. They had not been 
much affected by the agitation for self- 
government of the preceding twenty 
years: that was very largely confined to 
the English-educated minority, and had 
little connection with the agricultural 
mass of the population. The typical 
Burmese was a small farmer, whose in- 
terests were very largely confinec to his 
farm and his own village, and who left 
wars and politics to the distant Great 
Ones who lived in the far-off capital of 
Rangoon. 

The Burmese who actively assisted 
the Japanese belonged mainly to the 
Thakin Party. They were extreme na- 
tionalists who intended to use the Japa- 
nese to get rid of the British, and after- 
wards by some means to get rid of the 
Japanese. The criminal class which is 
to be found in every large Asiatic city 
‘was another important element. There 
was loot to be had, and also handsome 
payment from the Japanese for any 
services rendered to them. It was the 
opportunity of a lifetime, and iz could 
be justified by the highest and purest 
patriotic motives. The lawabiding were 
unarmed and unorganized and easily 
intimidated. 

Only two prominent political leaders 
co-operated with the invaders. The 
ministers in office in 1941 were ardent 
nationalists, but they refused to go over 
to the Japanese, and remained loyal to 
the British up to the end, when the 
Prime Minister and the Finance Min- 
ister accompanied the British Governor 
to India. Over half the administrative 
officials were Burmese, but witk very 
few exceptions they stuck to their posts, 
and only one of them is known volun- 
tarily to have taken service under the 
Japanese. Nearly all the prominent 
Burmese also refused to assist them. 
The few Burmese battalions fought well, 
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and eventually retreated to India with 
the rest of, the army. 


Postwar STATUS OF BURMA 


The article on Burma in this volume 
of Ter ANNALS and the opinion of other 
impartial American observers would sug- 
gest that the Burmese had not attained 
a sufficient degree of political maturity 
to use properly the powers granted to 
them in their prewar constitution. The 
probability is that Japanese oppression 
will lead to political and economic retro- 
gression, and that after the war the Bur- 
mese will be less capable of governing 
themselves than they were before it. It 
may well be found that political as well 
as economic reconstruction is necessary, 
and it would seem unwise to grant com- 
plete independence at once. 

One proposal is that since the prewar 
grant of self-government was premature, 
the country should be placed under the 
control of an international commission 
until the people have learned to rule 
themselves. The difficulty is that it is 
practically impossible to take back po- 
litical rights which have once been 
granted. The Burmese who resisted Ja- 
pan would regard it as a betrayal and 
an indefinite postponement of the free- 
dom which Great Britain had promised 
them. They would be as unwilling to 
come under international control as they 
were to remain under that of Great Brit- 
ain. The British Government will feel 
that it is under an obligation to support 
those who supported it during the inva- 
sion. And there is the promise of 1940 
to grant Dominion status as soon as the 
war is over. It may well prove impos- 
sible to carry out that pledge imme- 
diately; everything will depend upon the 
degree of disorganization which is found 
when the Japanese are driven out. Per- 
haps Ethiopia may afford a helpful 
precedent: the Emperor has asked for 


8 Fortune Magazine, Supplement for August 
1942, pp. 8-9. 
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foreign advisers to assist him in organiz- 
ing the state. The British might dis- 
charge this duty in Burma, and Domin- 
ion status could be granted as soon as 
the Burmese had shown that they were 
capable of full self-government. 


THAILAND 


Thailand is controlled by a small 
group of Western-educated army offi- 
cers, Officials, and professional men. 
The ruling clique revived the ambitions 
of the ancient kings to conquer their 
neighbors’ territories. The Thai Gov- 
ernment joined Japan partly from the 
desire to be on what it believed was the 
winning side, but also apparently be- 
cause it hoped to realize its territorial 
ambitions. The mixture of motives had 
a good deal of similarity to those of 
Hungary. After the war, Thailand’s 
' neighbors are bound to regard her with 
suspicion. She is stronger than the Ma- 
lay States, Cambodia, or Laos. One rea- 
son why the first-named welcomed Brit- 
ish control and the other two that of 
France was that they sought help against 
their predatory neighbor. Assuming that 
protection is again given them after the 
war, they have nothing to fear. Thai- 
land is a weak state, and her military 
successes in the past were due to the 
still greater weakness of her neighbors. 
Then, too, the present war is certain to 
engulf Thailand before the Japanese are 
expelled from southeastern Asia. One 
can be reasonably certain that by the 
time it is over the Thai will have re- 
gretted their imperialism. 

Independence should be restored to 
the Thai. They are an ancient and a 
proud people, and to put them under 
international control would mean sullen 


resentment, and endless obstruction and ° 


friction. It seems best to recognize that 
the country will long continue to be con- 
trolled by a minority, and to hope that 
it will transform itself into a democracy 


ap. 


a 
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as the peasants become literate and ac- 
quire the desire to govern themselves. 


InpDo-CHINA © 


Indo-China is a congeries of different 
races, cultures, and stages of civilization. 
There is a small French-educated class 
of officials and professional men, but the 
typical inhabitant is a small farmer with 
little interest beyond his fields and his 
village. Indo-China needs tutelage and 
a period of apprenticeship before its 
peoples will be capable of governing 
themselves. The problem is who is to 
fill’ this role. The French know the 
problems better than anyone else, and 
French colonial control hed some excel- 
lent features. There were more friendly 
social relations with the inhabitants than 
in other colonies. The United States 
and Great Britain have pledged them- 
selves to restore French sovereignty. At 
the same time, it must be faced that the 
behavior of the Vichy government pro- 
vided the Japanese with the base from 
which they overran Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies, and its airfields were 
used for attacks on the Burma Road. 
The neighbors of Indo-China will cer- 
tainly want assurances that France will 
not again place them in the same peril. 
Much will depend on what takes place 
in France itself, and what sort of gov- 
ernment emerges after the war. Until 
that becomes clear, it seems premature 
to make decisions about tae future of 
Indo-China. 


THE CHINESE AND SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


The proposal has been made that 
Thailand should become a Chinese pro- 
tectorate, since she joined Japan and 
curtailed the economic power of the local 
Chinese community. It has also been 
urged that China has a special cultural 
and political mission to educate the 
countries of southeastern Asia in democ- 
racy and civilization. Western colonial 
rule must therefore be endec, and there 
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must be close collaboration between 
them and China. They are also to serve 
as a source of raw materials for China 
and as a market for her expanding in- 
dustries. The local Chinese communi- 
ties are cited as a unique advantage for 
carrying out the policy. 

The objection to this proposal is that 
in varying degrees the Chinese are dis- 
liked and regarded with apprehension in 
all the countries of southeastern Asia 
and the Philippines. The Thai and the 
Filipinos passed laws to curb their 
power, and some of the Indonesian po- 
litical parties expressed a similar desire. 
Some Burmese leaders voiced the fear 
that ultimately they might be annexed 
to China.” The peoples of southeastern 
Asia wish to live their own national 
lives, and not to exchange Western con- 
trol for what would seem to them a 
camouflaged Chinese sphere of influ- 
ence. They would be too weak to as- 
sert their independence unaided, but 
they would be prepared to support any 
outside power that offered its aid. 

This danger will no doubt seem very 
remote at the end of the war, but it 
would be optimistic to predict that it 
will never arise. In 1919 the Allies 
thought that they had won a war to 
end war, and that Germany could never 
again threaten the peace of the world. 
It therefore seems unwise so to dispose 
of 127,000,000 people that they will 
have a vested interest in upsetting the 
peace. 

' One might add that China is likely to 
find herself very fully occupied at home 
in solving her internal problems, and 
that there seems no good reason why 
she should increase her burden by as- 
suming extensive responsibilities abroad. 
Her interests in southeastern Asia and 

7J. R. Hayden, op. ctt., pp. 661-712; J. L. 
Christian, op. cit., pp. 261-74; K. P. Landon, 
Siam in Transition (Shanghai, 1939), pp. 86- 
95; Virginia Thompson, French Indo China 


(New York, 1937), pp. 165-71; L. A. Mills, 
British Rule in Eastern Asia, London, 1942. 
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the Philippines are markets and raw 
materials, and these can be assured with- 
out giving her a political position which 
would arouse widespread opposition. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL SERVICE 


The establishment of an international 
colonial civil service responsible to an 
international authority has often been 
advocated. It has been urged that the 
government services should be composed 
of nationals of all the United Nations, 
and that eventually Germans, Japanese, 
and Italians should also be recruited. 
The main trouble with this idea is that 
it is old-fashioned. It has seemed at- 
tractive to theorists—most of whom 
have no personal knowledge of tropical 
colonies—as an experiment in interna- 
tionalism. 

The proposal really implies that the 
peoples of southeastern Asia are in- 
capable of providing satisfactory admin- 
istrators, and that they are content to 
leave the government in the hands of a 
mixed team of benevolent foreigners. 
Neither assumption is true. Malay, 
Burmese, Indonesian, and Filipino offi- 
cials have shown a devotion to duty and 
an integrity equal to that of nationals 
of the ruling powers, and in addition 
they have a knowledge of their own peo- 
ple which is very rarely attained by any 
official of an alien race and religion. 
Moreover, one principal demand of the 
nationalists in every dependency is that 


‘the government services shall be re- 


cruited from natives of the country. 
They attach as much importance to this 
as to the establishment of self-govern- 
ment. 

In Burma before the war, over half 
the deputy commissioners (the officials 
in executive control of the administra- 


' tive units) and their subordinates were 


Burmese, and the same trend was ob- 
servable in the medical and other tech- 
nical services. The same development 
was taking place in Malaya, and in the 
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must be close collaboration between 
them and China. They are also to serve 
as a source of raw materials for China 
and as a market for her expanding in- 
dustries. The local Chinese communi- 
ties are cited as a unique advantage for 
carrying out the policy. 

The objection to this proposal is that 
in varying degrees the Chinese are dis- 
liked and regarded with apprehension in 
all the countries of southeastern Asia 
and the Philippines. The Thai and the 
Filipinos passed laws to curb their 
power, and some of the Indonesian po- 
litical parties expressed a similar desire. 
Some Burmese leaders voiced the fear 
that ultimately they might be annexed 
to China.” The peoples of southeastern 
Asia wish to live their own national 
lives, and not to exchange Western con- 
trol for what would seem to them a 
camouflaged Chinese sphere of influ- 
ence. They would be too weak to as- 
sert their independence unaided, but 
they would be prepared to support any 
outside power that offered its aid. 

This danger will no doubt seem very 
remote at the end of the war, but it 
would be optimistic to predict that it 
will never arise. In 1919 the Allies 
thought that they had won a war to 
end war, and that Germany could never 
again threaten the peace of the world. 
It therefore.seems unwise so to dispose 
of 127,000,000 people that they will 
have a vested interest in upsetting the 
peace. 

' One might add that China is likely to 
find herself very fully occupied at home 
in solving her internal problems, and 
that there seems no good reason why 
she should increase her burden by as- 
suming extensive responsibilities abroad. 
Her interests in southeastern Asia and 
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East Indies the regents and other Indo- 
nesian officials had long played an im- 
portant part in the government. The 
French had made less use of Indo- 
Chinese officials in important posts. In 
other words, the real progress that was 
being made in the administration of 
the British and Dutch dependencies was 
not in their internationalization but in 
their nationalization—in the increase in 
the number of their own nationals who 
were engaged in the carrying on of their 
public life, whether as administrators, as 
judges and magistrates, or as police su- 
perintendents, educators, doctors, or ag- 
ricultural officers. 

To continue this development is an 
essential part of the British and Dutch 
policy of partnership which has re- 
placed the idea of trusteeship that was 
dominant when the League of Nations 
mandates were drawn up twenty-four 
years ago. The relations between ruling 
power and dependency are no longer 
regarded as those which exist between a 
guardian and his ward. That idea harks 
back to the nineteenth-century atti- 
tude of slightly patronizing benevolence 
which underlay the conception of the 
white man’s burden. Increasingly the 
British conception these past twenty 
years has been that the relation is that 
of partners. Temporarily the depend- 
ency is the junior partner, but a partner 
who has ideas of his own and whose 
share of the control will steadily grow. 
So to import an international civil serv- 
ice would not only be very strongly re- 
sented by the peoples; it would also be 
a step backwards. The whole progres- 
sive trend is to bring in nationals of the 
country as rapidly as suitable men can 
be found and trained. 


Differing policies 


Another strong objection to an inter- . 


national service is that it destroys con- 
tinuity of policy. It must never be for- 
gotten that the average inhabitant of 
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southeastern Asia is and will long re- 
main a highly conservative small farmer. 
He is not fond of innovations, but above 
everything else he dislikes a policy that 
is continually altering, reverting at times 
to former objectives, then suddenly 
changing to something new, and so on 
ad infinitum. It unsettles him. What 
he wants from government above all is 
a measure of certainty that will enable 
him to know where he is and what h 
has to expect. i 

This is where an international service 
breaks down: each colonial power has 
its own conception of what is most im- 
portant, and officials drawn from that 
state will try to carry out those ideas 
whether they are in an international 
service or in that of their own country. 

American officials in the Philippines 
attached first importance to the rapid 
development of democracy, and believed 
that the spread of education was the 
most powerful single agency for achiev- 
ing it. They also accomplished remark- 
able reforms in public health; but the 
budget appropriations show that this 
was regarded as of less importance, as 
were the improvement of agricultural 
methods and the building of roads and 
railways. 

The British in Burma or Malaya at- 
tached more importance to health than 
to education. They believed that a 
sound body was of more use to the indi- 
vidual than a full head. They by ne. 
means neglected education, and they 
realized that the democratic ideas which 
form an essential part of the English 
educational system would sooner or later 
create a demand for self-government. 
They regarded this development as in- 
evitable and justified; but their policy 
was to allow it to develop naturally, and 
not try to accelerate the process as the 
Americans did in the Philippines. The 
British also paid more‘ attention than 
the Americans to the agricultural serv- 
ices, and they attached more importance 
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to the building of roads and railways for 
the benefit of the Asiatic population as 
well as of Western investors.® 

Dutch colonial policy resembled Brit- 
ish far more closely than American, al- 
though it was considerably more cau- 
tious than either in its attitude towards 
self-government and education. The 
Burmese in 1941 had decidedly more 
control over their own affairs than had 
the Indonesians. 

All Frenchmen save Lyautey in Mo- 
rocco seemed to have an ineradicable 
bias towards assimilation, and tried as 
far as possible to make the dependency 
into a miniature France. To a far 
higher degree than the Americans and 
the British, they regarded the educated 
native as a political and social equal. 
A few years ago a Negro from French 
West Africa was Under Secretary for 
the Colonies in Paris. 

The colonial policies of the various 
powers are the product of their na- 
tional ways of thought, and they will 
change very slowly. An international 
civil service would inevitably reflect the 
national standards of values of its mem- 
bers, and this would have a very un- 
settling effect on the population under 
its control. No international authority 
could standardize these deep-seated na- 
tional divergencies. It could lay down 
general principles, but it could not de- 
cide the innumerable concrete problems 

8 L. A. Mills, of. cit., pp. 80-109, 218-372. 
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which arise in administration. There 
can be a world of difference between a 
general principle and its day-by-day ap- 
plication. The work of government will 
be far more successful if all the foreign 
officials in a colony are of the same 
nationality. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


-This does not mean that international 
collaboration is impossible—quite the 
contrary. One weakness of the prewar 
colonial system was that the various 
governments operated in semi-watertight 
compartments. The Americans were ig- 
norant of what the British and Dutch 
had done, and vice versa. While in 
southeastern Asia, the author constantly 
heard the regret that there was so little 
opportunity for comparing experiences 
on similar problems. The result often 
was that mistakes were repeated, or the 
same solution discovered after a costly 
process of trial and error. Finance had 
much to do with it: there was no fund 


.to pay the expenses of officials while 


they made a tour of investigation in 
adjacent countries. Liberal provision 
for this would lead to far more effective 
results than an international service. 
Every colonial power has some contri- 
bution to make in aiding the backward 
peoples. One single nationality for each 
dependency but frequent interchange of 
ideas will be more effective than a team 
of inveterate opposites. 


Lennox A. Mills, Ph.D., is associate professor of 
political science at the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, and has traveled extensively in southeastern 
Asia, Ceylon, and the Philippines. In addition to 
numerous articles, he is author of British Malaya 
1786-1867, Ceylon under British Rule 1795-1932, 
and part of Government and Nationalism in South- 
east Asta. His latest book, British Rule in Eastern 
Asia (1942), is a description of Malaya and Hong 
Kong in the interwar period, with comparisons drawn: 
from American and Dutch experience in the Philip- 


pines and the East Indies. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Membership 
of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for the Year 1942 * 


HE year 1942 has been one in which 

the problems of the American Acad- 
emy have been numerous, as problems 
have for all other organizations. 


MEETINGS 


Some of the most successful meetings 
in the history of the Academy were held 
during the year 1942. The first was on 
February 26th with an address by His 
Excellency the British Ambassador, the 
Right Honourable Viscount Halifax, 
K.G., who spoke on “Anglo-American 
Relations.” The gathering was one of 
the largest we have ever held, nearly 
‘ filling the Academy of Music which was 
engaged for the occasion. 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting was 
held on April 10th and 11th at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, on the general 
topic, “Winning Both the War and the 
Peace.” Again it is to be noted that 
the attendance was unusually large, a 
fact to be attributed presumably to the 
very great distinction of the speakers, 
including the Ambassadors of Mexico 
and the Soviet Union, the Minister (now 
Ambassador) of the Netherlands, the 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, and 
many others. The proceedings appeared 

as the July 1942 issue of THE ANNALS. 

On November 16th, a meeting was 
held on “The Future of Central and 
Eastern Europe,” addressed by members 
of the Cabinets of Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece, and the Assistant Director 
of the Czechoslovak Information Serv- 
ice, 

On November 30th, the General 
Counsel of the Treasury of the United 
States and two other distinguished 


* Presented at the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Academy, Monday, January 18, 1943. 
P 


speakers addressed the Academy on 
“Next Steps in Financing the War.” 


PUBLICATIONS - 
During the year the following volumes 
of THe ANNALS were published: 
January The Press in the Contemporary 
Scene 

March Organizing for Total War 

May Administrative Regulation of 
Private Enterprise 

July Winning Both the War and the 
Peace 

September Minority Peoples in a Nation 
at War 


November Labor Relations and the War 


Two pamphlets were issued in the 
James-Patten-Rowe Pamphlet Series: 
No. 11, entitled “Latin American View- 
points,” and No. 12, entitled “Topical 
Index to National Constitutions.” It 
will be remembered that the title given 
to this Series is in honor of three former 
Presidents of the Academy. 

Each year brings a large volume of 
special sales of Academy publications. - 
There were sold during the twelve-month 
period just ended the following: 3,525 
copies of THe ANNALS, 51 copies of 


smonographs, and 843 copies of various 


pamphlets, making a grand total of 
4,419. It is always difficult to antici- 
pate the demands for copies of THE 
ANNALS and to order the appropriate 
number from the printer. This, how- 
ever, is a problem faced by all publish- 
ers. We have been fairly fortunate in 
not finding ourselves with unduly large 
stocks of unsold copies. We are fol- 
lowing the policy of holding in reserve 
what seems to be an appropriate num- 
ber in order to meet the demand for fill- 
ing gaps at. the end of the present war. 
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A considerable number of libraries in 


particular will desire to complete their - 


sets, and we wish to be in a position to 
satisfy this demand. One particular ar- 
rangement has been with a special com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, which has paid us for twenty-six 
subscriptions. We mail these copies to 
an address designated by this committee 
for them to distribute later. Still an- 
other matter of interest is an arrange- 
ment with the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Department of State for 
having copies of THE ANNALS micro- 
filmed, these films being intended par- 
ticularly for China, where they can be 
sent much more readily than could the 


volumes themselves, which probably 


would be blocked or lost in transit. 

One other point may be mentioned. 
The Academy is required to submit to 
the Office of Export Control of the Bu- 
reau of Economic Warfare proofs of all 
of its publications and may then send 
them abroad only in case an export li- 
cense is issued. During 1942, licenses 
were granted in every case except for 
the issue of September which was en- 
titled “Minority Peoples in a Nation at 
War.” We have notified our members 
abroad that copies thus withheld will 
be mailed when the restrictions are re- 
moved. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The year 1940 brought more new 
members to the Academy than any pre- 
vious year in its history, and 1941 
showed a still larger addition to the 
membership. The new members ac- 
quired in the two years were 1,551 and 
1,673 respectively. We can now report 
that 1942 showed still larger numbers, 
the total being 1,720. This is presum- 
ably a reflection of the intense interest 
of today in the public questions which 
it is the province of the Academy to dis- 
cuss, and we hope that it is also an 
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evidence of confidence in the Academy 
and appreciation of its work. 

This is, of course, only one side of 
the picture. There must be expected a 
very considerable number of members 
who have felt it necessary to resign. 
Financial pressures, the anticipation of 
heavy taxation, the general shifting 
about due to many calls to public serv- 
ice, military and otherwise, have dis- 
organized numerous lives. As a result, 
our losses due to resignation, unpaid 
dues, and other causes were 1,619 in 
1942. There was, however, a net mem- 
bership gain of 101. 

Several special matters should be 
mentioned. One is that part of the loss 
in members is due to the fact that the 
Academy has recently made student 
memberships available. A higher pro- 
portion of these terminate at the end 
of one year than with regular member- 
ships, thus adding to our losses. Then 
there are the considerable number of 
members residing in enemy countries or 
in areas entirely inaccessible because of 
the world conflict. In accordance with 
our regular custom, we have carried such 
members on our lists for the usual time, 
but have been compelled during the year 
1942 to drop approximately 110. 

Dislocations caused by the war are 
also to be mentioned. A considerable 
number of our members have gone into 
active military service and find they can- 
not count on regular receipt of THe AN- 
NALS or time to read their copies when 
they arrive. Consequently they have 
resigned or, as some have put it, sus- 
pended their memberships for the dura- 
tion. These unusual factors should be 
taken into account in viewing the year 
just ended. It is very gratifying to 
note, as has already been recorded, that 
new members have joined the Academy 
in unprecedentedly large numbers and 
that the year has shown a slight net 
gain. 


Report OF THE BOARD or DIRECTORS 


FINANCES 


The finances of the Academy will be 
presented by the Treasurer at this meet- 
ing and will show to the members‘our 
general financial situation. We have 
kept expenditures well within receipts 
and have made some additions to our 
reserve fund. We have had very few 
losses through defaults or bankruptcies. 
There has, however, been a decline in 
yield, since reinvestments must be made 
at a lower rate of return. This has been 
offset for some years past by annual 
additions to the principal of the fund, 
and our yield on investments is now 
comparable to that of some years ago. 

Perhaps it is well to repeat what was 
mentioned last year. The Academy re- 
ceives no outside financial assistance. 
We noted in the year 1941 that there 


EDWARD P. MOXEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants [Pennsylvania] 


Morris Building, 1421 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


January 9th, 1943. 


CHARLES J. Reoaps, EsQ., Treasurer, 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dear Str: 

We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for 
its fiscal year ended December 31st, 1942. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31st, 1942. 


The Receipts from all sources were veri- . 
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was a receipt of $27 in gifts. There 
were no gifts in 1942. 


Philadelphia, January 18, 1943 


Boarp oF DIRECTORS 
Ernest Minor Patterson, President _ 


Herbert Hoover 
C. A. Dykstra 
Carl Kelsey 


J. P. Lichtenberger, Secretary 
Charles J. Rhoads, Treasurer’ 
Thomas $. Hopkins, Assistant Treasurer 


F. Cyril James 

M. Albert Linton 

Otto T. Mallery 

L. S5. Rowe 

Thorsten Sellin 

Stephen B. Sweeney 
Alfred H. Williams 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


|e Presents 


fied by a comparison of the entries for same 
appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash Book 
with the records of Bank Deposits and 
were found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by thé 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As the result of our audit and examina- | 
tidn, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period under 
review. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


STATEMENT oF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR Enpep DECEMBER 31,,1942 


Cash Balance January 1092 irks elk dn oie wea ENCORE OR ROSE a Oa ENS RAS 
Recelpts , 

Members! Dues i scwetb restate ie seswsebenenes pareve enemas $26,368.24 
Subscriptions ' 

IOGIVIGUAIS® aorisesaro errea o aa Hoe n A NAN $ 133.75 

TADIOLICS. Si ween benr nane ER EEEa 2,467.59 

PRON: ieee tvaeeweei a hope Geter esos eee tS ETSeASs 8,955.16 11,556.50 
OT Ara 65a E E ee Gan e410 UE E ke eee ON ROR A EEE S ere Tiere 4,371.59 
PROV CRUISING uianda she ecu ae WG Tasoie ernest ee ae Ae Seas WS Gea 279.90 
Income from Investments and Bank Deposit3 ...........ceee eee ccccees 9,514 06 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities .......... ccc ccc ceccec ec ccccccccees 5,050.00 

l Disbursements 
OMe Erpen oo nb pein gue ace NEA AAA A $ 5,595 44 
Philadelphia Meetings 44.0.4. secu ee wicean sek ea tedseteeensveaenenawes 5,734.06 
PUBUCIY: Prp: nuh cared aiiwled SENEE eee ca EEE 6,424.12 
Publication Of Annas secman denian EE AEREE ANET EEPE 19,410.94 
Membership Records Expense ........essnsrussoreeseresesresevesese 4,412.08 
Sale Or Annals: gcc ce Viewiwe es AVONET eeaiawesewee ab uncwuwneea 1,127.75 
Special Publications Expense ....... ccc cece ccc cece cee we nee eeeeeeens 826.69 
SECUrItOs: PUTCHIRE 150% 5 seanngcay aad seams Ae saat ee Te hea ea 20,000.00 
Discount Collection and Exchange .......-.. 0.0. ccceneseeeceercceees 80.07 
Trust Agency’ Expense: ssh kao bs 36 eee i cede ceed veiw ener 296.95 
FOS italization: joe ced sas ode Swe WOKS NEEDS e EERO reas Se ew Ces a5 
Honorarium—Thorsten Sellin eT re E E ee er ere 1,500.00 
Honorarium—Emest M. Patterson ...... cece cece e en eeeeenene 1,500,00 
Cash Balance December 31, SD: PAE E EE E EAE ATT 
Represented by ; 
Cash on Deposit in Banks .......ssesssessssse soeasacsosesrsreeeos $20,626.18 
Cäsh at: Academy OMGE esac das5.0 ue Erina EEA ema eee 400.00 
$21,026.18 


66,908.85 


$21,026.18 
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Book Department 


Srunetr, W. E. The British Colonial Em- 
pire. Pp. 255. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1942. $3 00. 


This book grew out of a lecture tour 
which the author made in the United States 
in 1940, and out of the interest which he 
found in the British tropical dependencies. 
The purpose is to give a bird’s-eye view of 
the parts of the British Empire which have 
not yet attained self-zovernment. The au- 
thor was well equipped for the task, since 


he has been editor of-the Crown Colonist, 


the only magazine which deals with the 
British colonies in the tropics. The first 
150 pages of the book take up each colony 
or protectorate in turn, giving its history, 
form of government, and economic develop- 
ment. The accounts are necessarily short, 
but a remarkable amount of accurate in- 
formation is compressed into a brief com- 
pass. This section is followed by chapters 
on the organization and duties of the Colo- 
nial Office, the colonial civil services and 
the form of government in a typical colony, 
a brief comparison with other systems of 
colonial rule, and a chapter on colonial 
problems in the postwar world. There is a 
good bibliography of recent books on the 
British tropical colonies and on the colonies 
of other European powers. 

The great difficulty in so vast a subject 
is to strike the happy medium between 
writing too little and writing too much. 
Mr. Simnett’s method was to produce a 
brief account and to follow it by an excel- 
lent bibliography for those who wish to 
inquire further. He has written a book 
which should prove very useful to anyone 
who wants a reliable, short account of the 
British tropics. The chapter on colonial 
policy and problems gives some useful in- 
formation on the chief problems of tropical 
rule, the extent to which they have been 
met, and the great amount which remains 
to be done. Lack of revenue is the princi- 
pal obstacle to advance; the difficulty is to 
find the money for very expensive social 
services in partially developed countries 
where the inhabitants cannot pay heavy 


taxes because of their low standard of liv- 
ing. The only solution, as Mr. Simnett 
points out, is for the industrialized West- 
ern nations to find the large amounts 
needed to finance this development. He 
suggests that this might well be made 
the return for an open-door policy in the 
tropics. Mr. Simnett also stresses the little- 
known fact that for twenty years the Brit- 
ish policy has been the progressive estab- 
lishment of self-government in the colonies, 
and that some of them have advanced a 
long way on the road towards autonomy. 
Lennox A. Mitts 
University of Minnesota 


CHRISTIAN, JOHN Leroy. Modern Burma. 
Pp. x, 381. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1942. $3.00. 


Burma has been one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the British Empire in Asia. 
Conquered in three wars between 1824 and 
1886, the former kingdom of Theebaw had 
an area approximately that of Texas and a 
population of 16,000,000 in 1940. Under 
British rule, as a province of the Indian 
Empire until 1937, the country proved to 
be the richest in southeast Asia. British 
enterprise developed a huge production of 
rice, petroleum, and teak, and a consider- 
able export trade in tungsten, lead, zinc, tin, 
rubber, cotton, and other products. The 
import trade, the shipping, and the capital 
investment of the country likewise were in 
the control of British subjects. Separated 
from India in 1937, Burma became a col- 
ony with certain agencies of representative 
government, enjoying very limited powers; 
most authority continued to be exercised 
by a governor appointed in London. Bur- 
mese nationalists, especially after the out- 
break of the war in Europe, asked for the 
early establishment of democratic govern- 
ment. Great Britain refused, and the vic- 
torious assaults of Japanese forces early in 
1942 temporarily removed the issue from 
practical politics. 

Modern Burma is a scholarly book writ- 
ten by an American who taught eight years 
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in a Burmese school before 1936 and who 
has since completed his graduate studies in 
California. Although sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, the volume ap- 
parently was planned as an expansion of a 
doctoral dissertation. It deals compre- 
hensively with most topics suggested by the 
title, particularly the background of British 
policy, government under the act of 1935, 
foreign relations, agriculture, and trade. In 
addition are chapters on social questions, 
the arts and education, and religion. The 
author has reviewed an immense amount 
of documentary and authoritative materials. 
He writes well. His book is valuable, the 
best recent work in the field. 

Several comments may be offered. Such 
a book poses questions of arrangement and 
emphasis. The reader may be surprised to 
find that a chapter entitled “The Govern- 
ment of Burma” contains little more than a 
summary of the act of 1935, while such in- 
formation as the author gives on the actual 
working of this plan is found mainly in a 
chapter near the end of the book The ab- 
sence of any satisfactory analysis and in- 
terpretation of governmental problems is a 
serious weakness. Most of the material on 
trade is found in other sections than the 
one ostensibly devoted to that subject. The 
sections on social and economic matters are 
relatively brief and sometimes echo too 
closely the appropriate annual reports or 
yearbooks. The map and the index are 
poor. 

Most serious is the author’s natural m- 
clination to portray British policy in a too 
attractive light. Thus, he insists that 
French negotiations with Upper Burma 
constituted the chief reason for the Third 
Burmese War of 1885, that the British did 
not incorporate any important neighboring 


areas not belonging to that kingdom, that . 


the old imperialist “is dead, at least so far 
as Burma and the British are concerned” 
(p. 317), and that “Burma has all the ma- 
chinery of self-government” (p. 5) with 
Dominion status the accepted goal. Yet he 
also calls for “political and economic co- 
operation between the East and the West 
in southern Asia” (p. 5). Can any satis- 
factory program ke carried out which does 
not recognize the aspirations of the Bur- 
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mese people for independence and self- 
government? 
G. LEIGETON LAFUZE 
, Jobn B. Stetson University 


BercHIN, Micrier, and Erramu Bex- 
Horm. The Red Army. Pp. 277. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1942. 
$3.00. s 


This book covers a great deal of groun 
with respect to the armed forces of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It is 
written by two Russian émigré journalists, 
one of whom (Berchin) was the foreign 
editor of Professor Paul Miliukov’s Posle- 
dntia Novosti, published in Paris. 

Opening with a chapter on the origins of 
the Red Army, the volume examines the 
composition and the organization of it. A 
separate chapter is devoted to the Soviet 
air force. Another analyzes briefly the 
army high command and includes thumb- 
nail sketches of prominent Soviet military 
personalities who have helped to shape the 
armed forces of the U. S. S. R, such as 
Timoshenko, Voroshilov, Shaposhnikov, Bu- 
dennyi, Tukhachevskii, and Bluecher. 

There is a concise discussion of Soviet 
military thought, as well as foreign policy, 
followed by what the authors call “total 
preparedness” in Soviet Russia. 

A considerable part of the book is taken 
up by the description of the operations of 
the Red’ Army, against Japan in 1938-39, 
Poland in 1939, Finland in 1939-40, and 
the current struggle against the Nazi in- 
vader. 

The co-authors maintain an objective at- 
titude. This reviewer agrees with the au- 
thor of the Foreword that they have made 
“an honest attempt to present an impartial 
picture of the Red Army and Soviet meth- 
ods and concepts of total war.” They 
were, however, ill-advised to include, in the 
comparatively narrow compass of their vol- 
ume, a discussion of Soviet foreign policy, 
which for obvious reasons could not be 
given an adequate treatment, and to omit 
at the same time any military maps or 
schemes that would have helped toward an 
understanding of the principal trends of 
the German thrusts and the Soviet counter- 
offensives. In this respect the article pub- 
lished in Fortune (May 1942) still stands 
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as the most enlightening commentary as 
far as the general reader is concerned. 

The co-authors kring up, among their 
conclusions, that the higher leadership of 
the Red Army has not equaled the German, 
and that the Red Army has not yet shown 
a capacity to wage effective offensive war- 
fare. They fail, however, to offer any sat- 
isfactory analysis as to the conditions for 
these characteristics of the Soviet armed 
forces. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed on the 
orientation on nationalism adopted by Mr. 
Stalin’s government since the outbreak of 
the war, particularly with respect to the 
Red Army. A corclusion is drawn that 
“the leaders of Russian Communism have 
either given up their Communist doctrines 
or have mede Communism a synonym for 
a bourgeois-democratic regime.” These 
conclusions are not warranted by what is 
known, and the available information tends 
to support the other alternative mentioned 
by the authors, namely, that “the wer has 
forced them to adapt their program to the 
feelings and spirit of the masses.” 

The peculiar characteristics of the Soviet 
armed forces—the functions of the political 
organs of the army and their evolution, the 
party machinery and the complicated rela- 
tionship between that machinery and the 
political organs—are left without adequate 
analysis. The volume is not free from er- 
rors, but is, nevertheless, a useful book to 
begin one’s reading on the most powerful 
land armed force of the United Nations— 
the Red Army. 

D. Fepotorr WHITE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAMS, ALBERT Ruys. The Russians: 
the Land, the People and Why They 
Fight. Pp. viii, 248. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1942. $2.00. 


As I sat down to read this book my in- 
tentign was to review it in the orthodox 
fashion. mention briefly its contents, point 
out some errors in interpretation, or, if 
none was found, at least to locate some 
mispelled Russian names, then hasten to 
. counterbalance the gentle slap with an 
equally gentle pat by pointing out that the 
book ıs still useful, invite the reader’s at- 
tention to the presence of an adequate in- 
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dex, and call it finis. That would make 
just about the four hundred words which 
the editor has kindly allowed me. As I 
proceeded to read the assigned book I was 
compelled to divert from the usual form. 
Mr. Williams made me recall the signifi- 
cant lines of the Russian poet Tiutchev: 


Russia cannot be understood by reason, 
Apply the common rule to her, ’tis treason, 
Her nature is her own, the poet saith; 
Russia can be understood by faith. 


I also began to recall the flood of books 
that have appeared, particularly since Rus- 
sia’s entry into the war, the brazen horta- 
tory manner in which.most of them are 
written, the lack of “poetic faith,” the sour 
attacks or disappointments of journalistic 
prophets, and the sheer ignorance of many 
amateur so-called experts, and I could not 
help thinking of Nietzsche who said, “The 
onslaught which does not lay me low, makes 
me stronger.” Why is there so much trash 
written on Russia? Chiefly because of the 
fact that few men ever understood that 
Russia can be grasped only by faith, and 
may I add, by a great heart. “Where the 
heart is mediocre, the understanding is 
feeble,” says Henri Massis in a recent book 
on France. How doubly true this is in re- 
gard to Russia. 

The book under consideration demon- 
strates what so many books lack—faith in 
Russia. Mr. Williams testifies his profound 
faith in the Russian people. The conflicting 
political issues are a side issue to him, too 
terrestrial. In the people alone he believes, 
among them alone he finds noble though 
deeply hidden potentialities, and upon them 
alone he places hope in the manner of Tol- 
stoy or Dostoievski. Though professing 
such faith, he is compelled at the same time 
to write, not in the ponderous philosophical 
style of so many erudites on Russian af- 
fairs, but in a delightful fireside-chat style, 
with such Gemutlichkeit that one closes the 
book only with the last page. The author 
may be criticized for dealing lightly with 
subjects that still arouse heated discussion, 
make men grind their teeth, pound tables, 
beat their bosoms, and condemn this or 
that. But he writes with an air of superi- 
ority to all that. And as one reads his 
interpretation of the Russians, one is will- 
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ing to forgive him his negligence toward 
these worldly affairs. I wish more people 
could write with such warmth and more 
people could learn from Mr. Williams to 
rise above some of the petty issues that so 
disastrously divide us. There are too many 
nibblers, too many experts, far too many 


best sellers, and a superabundance of gar- 


bage prowlers. Alas, to these the press is 
still available, while others stand behind 
the limelights. 

Mr. Williams is to be congratulated on 
publishing a book that is neither “expert” 
nor “authoritative.” It is written in ’such 
a saintly manner, with such humane feeling 
and love, that one cannot help uttering as 
he closes the book: “Give us more of this!” 

i ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 

University of Nevada 


WEBB, SIDNEY and BEATRICE. The Truth 
About Soviet Russia. Pp. 128. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1942. 
$1.50. 


The Right Honourable the Baron and 
Lady Passfield, better known to the reading 
public as Sidney and Beatrice Webb, are 
called by George Bernard Shaw “a super- 
extraordinary pair.’ And so they are. 
Nearing their ninth decade and undaunted 
by their lack of knowledge of the Russian 
language, they embarked upon the study 
of the Soviet state, and in 1936 published 
their two-volyme opus, Soviet Commu- 
nism: a New Civilization? 

The offering under review is a political 
pamphlet, published because these eminent 
. English Socialists “thought it desirable that 
all those who are sincere in their avowed 
intention of creating a new social order 
within their own country, designed to elimi- 
nate poverty in the midst of plenty... 
should study the internal organization of 
the U. S. S. R., so as to avoid its mistakes 
and learn from its successful experiments.” 

The book opens with a scintillating short 
essay by George Bernard Shaw, introducing 
the Webbs. “The New Civilization” by 
Beatrice Webb follows, and the full text 
of the Soviet constitution of 1936, with the 
Webbs’ own summary of it, completes the 
volume. 

Beatrice Webb’s essay forms the core of 
the book. She pleads that Mr. Stalin is 
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not a dictator and that, tested by the con- 
stitution of 1936, the U. S. S. R. is the 
most inclusive and equalized democracy in 
the world. The one-party system of the 
Soviet state is extolled as one without al- 
ternative for a revolutionary government 
confronted with the task of educating a 
mass of illiterate and oppressed peoples. 

Lenin, in his State and Revolution, 
wrete: “A democracy is a state which rec- 
ognizes the subjection of the minority to 
the majority, that is, an organization for 
the systematic use of violence by one class 
against the other, by one part of the popu- 
lation against another.” The Webbs ap- 
parently do not” have this definition in mind 
when they argue that the U. S. S. R., with 
its one-party system, is a political democ- 
racy. To this valuation the Webbs are 
welcome. One doubts, however, that their 
opinion can be shared by objective students 
of political science. 

Unfortunately, in pleading their cause 
the authors at times remind one of the 
old saying that history is something that 
never, happened, written by a man who 
wasn’t there. Thus, it is maintained that 
in Lenin’s days the agricultural population 
consisted of a few great landlords. and a 
minority of well-to-do kulaks, while the 
vast majority were poor peasants always on 
the point of famine; also that Lenin did 
not undertake to solve this problem. These 
“great landlords,” prospering under Lenin, 
set the high tidemark for pseudoinformed 
writing about Russia. At the same time, 
the authors succeeded in overlooking the 
famous serednick, or middling-wealthy peas- 
antry who formed the backbone of the 
agrarian population at the time. 

A statement is made that according to 
persistent rumor, Stalin would like the 
Comintern to disappear, and is restrained 
from suppressing, it only becalise of defer- 
ence to Lenin’s memory. 

One is under the impression that the im- 
meciate reason for the publication of the 
volume was the desire of the authors to 
pave the way for a wider acceptance of 
Soviet Russia ag a partner of Great Britain 
not only in war but also in peace. The 
goal is a worthy one. It could, perhaps, 
be reached by a better method than pre- 
tending that democracy can successfully ex- 
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ist without the freedom of dissent and 
political opposition. 
D. Fepotrorr WHITE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cote, G. D. H. Europe, Russia, and the 
Future. Pp. 233. New York: The Mac- 
mullan Co., 1942. $2.00. 


In this book Mr. Cole urges the frank 
recognition on our part of the impossi- 
bility of restoring the old order of national 
sovereignty, private property, and free en- 
terprise at the end of the war. Its writing 
was prompted by the sudden and unpro- 
voked attack of Nazi Germany on the 
Soviet Union in June 1941. We are per- 
haps not surprised to be told by Mr. Cole 
that this event completely altered the char- 
acter of the war, and on this ground he 
appeals to socialists of varying shades of 


opinion to join with all freedom-loving peo- , 


ple in a great international crusade for the 
establishment of a new economic order. 
Mr. Cole’s unique contribution is that he 
hopes in this great revolutionary cataclysm 
eventually to salvage some degree of that 
personal inviolability so dear to the heart 
of the Englishman, as well as what he calls 
“the decencies of human behavior” or “the 
civilized habits of conduct between man 
and man, and between society and society.” 
With regard to the first, the author con- 
templates with equanimity the temporary 
loss of personal liberty as a condition es- 
sential to the eradication of the class sys- 
tem, finding solace in the thought that 
“these liberties . . . will grow again within 
a classless society in far wider diffusion 
than is possible under the class system”; 
which seems to be rather a faint hope than 
a certain prospect. Again he maintains, on 
what ground he does not explain, that de- 
spite such temporary loss, we of the West 
“can help to teach the Russian the liberal 
virtues of toleration, freedom of speech and 
discussion, and freedom to organize... .” 


Mr. Cole feels it necessary to interpolate 


a chapter (Chapter VIII) “An Excursus 
on Social Morality” to lay an ethical basis 
for this new world order. He finds it in 
what he calls the true moral tradition of 
western European civilization rather than 
in those conventions imposed on its mem- 
bers by society. There is needed not a 
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rigid, inelastic code, but a flexible system 
that can be adjusted to changing conditions. 
But his treatment is not realistic. While 
he disavows a code of purely prudential 
values, and views with abhorrence the claim 
that “the end justifies the means,” he com- 
mits himself finally to a purely Socratic 
morality in which right coincides with cor- 
rect judgment, wrong with incorrect. 

Mr. Cole asks that his book be regarded 
as “an enlarged pamphlet,” and we take 
this to mean that such a pamphlet should 
treat one of the burning issues of the hour 
and should appeal to a universal moral 
sense, He pleads with a sincerity that is 
above praise for the fullest collaboration 
of all men of good will in addressing them- 
selves to the problems of the postwar world 
and its reconstruction, yet in his preoccupa- 
tion with the peace settlement and postwar 
reconstruction he is inclined to minimize 
differences which may be fundamental. 
Though he does not condone the excesses 
of Russian Communists, he pleads that 
they are a small price to pay for social 
control of production—a point of view for 
which something is to be said. But so con- 
cerned is he with the liquidation of the old 
order that he has nothing to say about the 
reign of terror inaugurated by the Nazis 
throughout Europe. One of the essential 
conditions he lays down for his new order 
is the maintenance of “the decencies of 
human behavior,” yet he is prepared to 
turn from the vital task of ‘vindicating the 
moral order to the more agreeable one of 
creating a classless society. But it is not 
by pious hopes alone that the moral law is 
to be maintained. The failure to pursue to 
their conclusions the implications of his 
own reasoning is not, perhaps, the most 
serious defect of the book. At a time when 
the very stones cry out for justice, social- 
ists who neglect this issue are likely to fail 
completely to gauge the temper of the 
times. 

STUART R. TOMPKINS 

University of Oklahoma 


Goocu, G. P. Studies in Diplomacy and 
Statecraft, Pp. vii, 373. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1942. $5.00. 

This volume, from the pen of a distin- 
guished English historian, will be of great 
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interest both to lay readers and to clote 
students of international affairs It com- 
sists of a series of ten essays, most of them 
previously published, devoted in large pact 
to a masterly discussion of European diplo- 
macy since 1871. 

The first five essays deal with Britisa, 
French, and German diplomacy leading rp 
to the war of 1914~18, two being concerned 
primarily with the roles of Prince~Bulow 
and Kiderlen-Wachter. These are followed 
by chapters on British foreign policy from 
1919 to 1939, political autobiography, tke 
French Revolution as a world force, acd 
two chapters delving into the political theo- 
ries of Machiavelli and Hobbes. In spie 
of their being separately prepared over a 
period of some twenty years, the essays are 
woven into a remarkably clear account ef 
the main currents of European diplomacy 
from 1871 down to the outbreak of the sez- 
ond World War. In a world in which diz- 
tators play such prominent parts, the relz- 
vance of excursions into the theories ef 
Machiavelli and Hobbes is clear. 

Dr. Gooch’s writings are based on meticu- 
lous examination of the British archives, 
published records such as Die Grosse Pon- 
tik, the memoirs of many of the chief acto-s 
in the drama, and, in some instances, con- 
versations with the statesmen themselves. 
The latter enliven the book, but the auther 
clearly places greatest reliance upon what 
the documents reveal “The argument that 
the actor must know best what he had dons, 
or attempted to do, breaks down again ard 
again when it is put to the test of conten- 
porary evidence.” 

Throughout the book, Dr. Gooch’s en- 
phasis is on the role of the individual diplo- 
mat in shaping the course of events. Ec)- 
nomic forces, popular opinion, and other 
factors which may have influenced actions 
are not ignored, but they are not made tke 
primary concern of the author. In tke 
part of the book devoted to diplomacy b2- 
fore 1914, the author’s comments on the 
actions of the chief figures are particular_y 
penetrating and, in some cases, devastating. 
Bülow is revealed as “clever but not wise,” 
Bethmann as “a gréat gentleman lacking 
skill in the difficult.art of diplomacy,” and 
Kiderlen as a man “possessing the inteli- 
gence of a statesman with the temperament 
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of a Bismarckian Junker.” Responsibility 
for the war in 1914, however, is not made 
personal. “The ultimate cause of the ex- 
plosion was the European anarchy, the 
absence of international machinery, the doc- 
trine of the unfettered State, the universal 
assumption that the graver disputes could 
only be settled by war.” 

The chapter on British foreign policy 
from 1919 to 1939 is disappointing. One 
could wish for a more critical assessment 
of the work of Neville Chamberlain, Eden, 
Halifax, and other leaders who played im- 
portant parts in the formation of policy. 
Perhaps this must await fuller publication 
of documents and the perspective that can 
be gained from greater distance from the 
events. The nearest approach to such an 
assessment is the author’s statement that 
“none of our Prime Ministers or Foreign 
Secretaries before March 1939, except per- 
haps Mr. Eden, seemed to realize the utter 
ruthlessness and systematic duplicity of the 
autocrats in Berlin and Rome.” To the 
reviewer, it seems that they failed to grasp 


_ something more significant than this—the 


economic and political nature of fascism. 
CROMWELL A. RICHES 
Washington, D. C. 


ANGELL, Norman. Let the People Know. 
Pp. ‘viii, 245. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1942. $2.50. 


Pearl Harbor did not, by any means, 
transform all isolationists into ardent inter- 
nationalists. It merely silenced them. Be- 
low the surface of patriotic behavior there 
is questioning. Ghosts of Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Charles Lindbergh (if Lindbergh 
can be said to have a ghost) may be heard 
muttering and whispering. “This is a war 
to make the world safe for democracy. So 
was the last. But it did not do it. Why 
should this one?—-Are our boys fighting in 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Africa to give those 
countries democracy, or to maintain the 
British Empire in those partsr—If we are 
fighting against dictatorship and totali- 
tarianism, what of Russia, which has always 
been a dictatorship whether under a Czar 
or a Stalin?——Is it not true, as a distin- 
guished American has said, that this war 
has come because Britain owns too much 
of the world and others too littler—If Rus- 
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sia beats Germany, will not Russia domi- 
nate and direct any future German revolu- 
tion, giving it a Communist turn?—If we 
do interfere in the politics of the whole 
earth, are we to re-create the League we 
refused to have anything to do with twenty 
years ago, or make a Union Now with other 
democracies?” 

Mr. Angell is not one of those who be- 
lieve it is unpatriotic to raise such questions 
now, before the war is won In the first 
place, he believes they can be answered con- 
vincingly, and he does so in the last chap- 
ter of the book. In the second place, al- 
though public opinion may not be the voice 
of God, as some would have us believe these 
days, it is the deciding factor in matzers of 
public policy, and there is a lot of “edu- 
cating” to be done before we can win the 
peace. Now is the time, therefore, to tell 
the people some of those “simple truths” 
which, if accepted and acted upon, may 
avert World War II. 

The most important of those “simple 
truths” is that “no nation in the modern 
world can possibly defend itself effectively 
against the form of violence most likely to 
threaten it unless it is prepared to take its 
part in the defense of others. By refusing 
to concern ourselves with the defense of 
others we maké our own impossible” (p. 
51). In other words, it is up to the law- 
abiding peoples of the world to hang to- 
gether, and that is especially true of the 
English-speaking peoples. “If we, America 
and Britain, canno: work together, who 
can? English-speaking unity and co-opera- 
tion are not, of themselves, sufficient; but 
they are indispensable.” ‘The book is es- 
sentially a brief for an ever closer Anglo- 
American collaboration: Mr. Angell does 
not advocate any particular political ma- 
chinery or constitutional form of co-opera~ 
tion. In fact, he believes that without the 
desire and the will of the masses to co-op- 
erate, political machinery is of little value. 

The English-speaking peoples of the 
world have discovered at last that “if they 
do not hang together they will hang sepa- 
rately.” Now is the time, when they are 
both keenly conscious of a common danger, 
to establish the working basis for a more 
permanent collaborazion, a collaboration in 
which other nations may participate if they 
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wish, but a collaboration which will, be- 
cause of the resources behind it, ensure the 
reign of law and order in the international 
sphere. Obviously, there is a war to be 
won. ‘The strength of this collaboration. 
must be demonstrated. But if we wait 
until the war is over to mobilize opinion 
behind it, the common peril will have 
disappeared, and the task will be more 
dificult. 

It is not going to be easy to remove the 
many deep-seated sources of Anglo-Ameri- 
can friction to which Mr. Angell refers. 
But it will do no good to gloss over them. 
They should be brought out into the open, 
as Mr. Angell has done, discussed, treated, 
and dispelled. Here is a job, a concrete as- 
signment, to which patriotic citizens not 
otherwise engaged in war work might well 
devote their time. If the United States and 
Great Britain can stick together as effec- 
tively after the war as they are doing dur- 
ing the war, the prospects of a real victory 
are very bright. 

Harwoop L. CHILDS 

Princeton University 


Watson, Goopwin (Ed.). Civilian Mo- 
rale. Pp. xii, 463. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. $3.50. 


This Second Yearbook of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
deals with the subject of morale—that 
popular, omnibus term which calls attention 
to many significant problems of our society. 
The separate chapters have been written by 
competent individuals, most of whom are 
prominent psychologists. The Society’s 
Committee of Editorial Review states that 
the book has followed scientific procedures. 
Part I is called “Theory of Morale.” Three 
of the writers—Allport, Watson, and Lewin 
—propose definitions of morale and state 
what the word means privately to them. 
French, on the basis of “a superficial read- 
ing of history,” talks about democracy. 
Bateson employs semidifficult terminology 
to make a few unstartling generalizations 
about “our own distinctive American char- 
acter.” 

“How Morale Develops” is the heading 
on which the five miscellaneous contribu- 
tions of Part II are pegged. L. B. Murphy 
argues cogently that “the roots of many 
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... adult difficulties in the future lie in 
basic experiences of children today,” and 
reveals severe deficiencies in our child wel- 
fare programs. On the basis of some em- 
pirical work Lippitt presents fifteen loose 
but provocative generalizations concerning 
the maintenance of morale in youth groups. 
Bavelas describes an interesting experiment 
in training leaders for group work. New- 
comb’s report on the attitude of one stu- 
dent group toward the war is of limited 
‘historical importance. Sargent states that 
propaganda affects the morale of Ameri- 
cans. 

Part II, “The State of American Mo- 
rale,” has a fine beginning and end: Rugg 
analyzes in rather precise detail significant 


‘ ~ American attitudes from September 1939 


to December 1941, and Ketchum and Bois 
make some sagacious observations concern- 
ing the morale of Canadians and Canadiens. 
In between, J. and E. Belden inadequately 
report student attitudes before and slightly 
after Pearl Harbor; and Klineberg and 
Clark raise a number of points concerning 
the distinctive morale, respectively, of Jews 
and Negroes. 

Part IV is titled “Morale in Industry” 
and contains two articles by Watson: an 
unnecessarily long study contributes to our 
understanding of the unemployed in 1934 
through a psychometric approach, and the 
second is a journalistic account of the war- 
time activities of labor unions until March 
1942. Hull and Kolstad present a ques- 
tionnaire which seeks to serve as a morale 
index of employees. 

In Part V, “Recommendations,” G. Mur- 
phy expresses his belief that there should 
be “a civilian morale program” that is 
“founded upon a Jeffersonian basis.” 

“The main purpose of this boak,” the 
editor states in his preface, “is to tell 
America what scientific investigation has 
thus far demonstrated.” It seems apparent 
that the heterogeneous research and think- 
ing of this book do not offer substantial in- 
sight into the principles affecting whatever 
morale is, and that the type of research 
which social scientists are performing in 
the war effort will give this insight only if 
their data are carefully systematized. 

Leonard W. Doos 

Yale University 
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SmMiTH, Denys. America and the Axis 
War. Pp. vi, 424. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. $3.00. 


World War I was a partial cause of 
America’s going into her isolationist shell. 
Versailles was anything but a happy ex- 
perience for a people having fought for a 
noble principle. The long years between 
Versailles and Munich were utilized by the 
isclationists to prove to the American peo- 
ple that we had been burned once, and 
how it was in our best interests to stay 
iree of European entanglements. The in- 
trigues and bunglings of the nations on 
the other side of the Atlantic only helped 
to strengthen the arguments of the isola- 
tionists. Denys Smith, an English news- 
paper correspondent, while stationed at 
Washington during these critical years, had 
ample opportunity to see American foreign 
policy develop. K 

The author carries his story from the 
Kellogg Pact of 1928 to Pearl Harbor. It 
is written in the typical newspaperman’s 
dogmatic fashion, with the added Eng- 
lishman’s point of view. Mr. Smith has 
attempted to place the basic cause of Brit- 
ain's plight in 1939 squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the United States. ` Our refusal to 
meet England’s demands for a settlement 
of war debts, our attitude in the Neutrality 
Acts, and American public opinion were the 
reasons why Germany was able to take the 
chance she did. As one reads this work, 
the thought arises that the lack of training 
in historical research by authors of books 
of this type causes them to lose theur per- 
spective and accuracy (p. 158). 

Mr. Smith has placed great strength and 
emphasis on the years between 1939 and 
1941 in British-American relations. In 
these years, not even the author will deny, 
America did everything both within and 
without international law to give Britain 
aid in her fight against the Axis. It strikes 
this reviewer that Mr. Smith could have 
brought this fact more clearly before his 
readers instead of complaining of the 
American isolationist Congressmen and 
pressure groups. Americans realize that 
they were wrong, that their isolationist 
views have not paid dividends, and Mr. 
Smith’s work does not make those thoughts 
any easier to endure. 
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The author’s chapter on our Good Neigh- 
bor Policy is one of the finest in the book. 
It covers American relations with South 
America from the early nineteenth century 
up to the present, with a clear, concise ex- 
planation of what President Roosevelt has 
done to make these relations harmonious. 

This work is well written, in a breezy, 
interesting manner, from a British point 
of view. It is important only from the 
standpoint that it gives us a picture of 
how the British viewed us in the years pre- 
ceding this war. 

JAMES J. FLYNN 

Fordham University 


VAN- VALKENBURG, SAMUEL (Ed.). Amer- 
ica at War. Pp. xiv, 296. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. $2.50. 

This work gains some importance be- 
cause besides Drs. Van Valkenburg and 
Atwood, the contributors include W. Elmer 
Eckblow, Ellsworth Huntington, Clarence 
F. Jones, and Earl B. Shaw. A geographi- 
cal analysis of America at war is timely, 
and readers will welcome such an analysis 
coming from this array of talent. How- 
ever, there arises an uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that the authors have become infected 
with the evil of geopolitics. The opening 
sentence quoted from Spykman that “geog- 
raphy is the most fundamental fector in 
foreign policy of states because it is the 
most important” is sufficient to make one 
uneasy. Spykman in the same book and 
in the same paragraph asserts that war is 
the normal condition of nations, and peace 
merely an interlude for war preparation— 
obviously in conflict with Dr. Van Valken- 
burg’s dictum that “the object of war is 
peace.” Geographers will do well if in 


their writings they give geographic factors . 


their due place. When Americans and Brit- 
ish can make better and more planes than 
the Germans, develop better radio tube and 
plane spotting devices, have finer human 
instincts that lead to resistance, or have a 
better cause for which to fight, the geo- 
graphic factors of war begin to fade. 

But giving geography its due and not 
overemphasized place, we have here a vol- 
ume that is worthy of study by students 
of geography and strategy. The writing is 
uneven, as might be expected when so many 
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writers contribute. There are some minor 
faults and omissions, the correction of 
which might have added to the value of 
the study. Professor Huntington relies un- 
critically on Colin Clark’s international unit 
to establish the place of the United States 
internationally in agricultural and indus- 
trial production. Qne would wish he hac 
included in his discussion the factors re- 
sponsible for his findings that Japan has 
one gallon of milk per capita, and Finland 
144. 

Again, “Our Land and Its Coastline” by 
Dr. Atwood is interesting but disjointed. 
The opening sentence “Does the United 
States hold a strategic position in the war 
effort?” does not prepare for the technical 
geological discussion that follows. Dr. Van 
Valkenburg’s chapters “Terrain” and “War 
Strategy” deal with an interesting compari- 
son of war strategy between World War I 
and World War IL The new types of 
weapons permit the disregard of topography 
so important a factor in World War L 

The chapters by W. Elmer Eckblow and 
Clarence F. Jones on our agricultural and 
industrial resources are excellent summa- 
ries. The lay reader will find the two 
chapters by Earl B. Shaw dealing with the 
Atlantic and Pacific defense geography of 
special interest. The concluding chapter 
on a proposed postwar international or- 
ganization by Dr. Van Valkenburg leaves 
much to be desired in its understanding oz 
what constitutes genuine world unity. 

BERNHARD OSTROLENE 

College of the City of New York 


TAYLOR, EDMOND. The Strategy of Terror. 
Rev. Ed. Pp. vi, 279. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1942. $2.50. 


A very few years ago, terms such as 
“psychological warfare,” “war of nerves,” 
“fifth column,” “Trojan horse,” and even 
“strategy of terror,’ were quite esoteric; 
today they are part of the normal vocabu- 
lary of headline writers and radio com- 
mentators. To Taylor and his book goes 
a lot of credit for helping us to learn the 
meaning of these terms and for awakening 
the American public to the fact that a long 
time before Pearl Harbor the Axis Powers, 
under cover of peace, had been attacking 
us with the same techniques of psychologi- 
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cal and political warfare that proved so 
effective in the case of France. From this 
point of view, three cheers for the present 
1942 edition! 

Wher comparing the original to the pres- 
ent edition, we note that very little has been 
removed from the original text, and two 
chapters, one on the fall of France and the 
other on the parallel between France and 
America, have been added, Unfortunately, 
these new chapters add very little, if any- 
thing, to Taylor’s original publication. So 
much has already been published on the 
collapse of France that Taylor’s impres- 
sions of that event seem quite unimportant. 
The chapter on “Victory, Or Else—” is a 
moving but somewhat outdated appeal to 
America to beware of the isolationists, the 
defeatists, “the lunatic fringe of shirt- 
fascists,” the fifth column, and the “Clive- 
den Set of Appessers.” The reviewer, 
writing this review in December 1942, 
could not but feel that this kind of mis- 
guided “patriots” and riffraff had been 
pretty well taken care of by the trends in 
America’s public opinion and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It is true that 
the importance of such dark forces should 
not be underestimated; but Taylor’s appeal 
_ simply had become outdated by the time 
the book appeared on the market. 

Hence the main value of this “1942 re- 
vised edition” is not in its revision, for so 
little has been revised here, but in calling 
the attention of the general public to this 
valuable publication which has done a great 
work, and which—in spite of its “revision” 
—bears all the marks of a classic. 

JoserH S. ROUCEK 
Hofstra College i 


STARHEMBERG, PRINCE Ernst RUDIGER. 
Between Hitler and Mussolini. Pp. x, 
281. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942. $3.00. 

The author of this book, Prince Ernst 
Rudiger Starhemberg, was the Vice Chan- 
cellor of Austria and the head of its right- 
wing civilian defense force, the Heimwehr, 
during the critical period of that country’s 
history. He was a fascist and a pioneer in 
the extreme reactionary, anti-socialist, para- 
military movement, 

In his younger days, Prince Starhemberg 
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‘was known as one of Hitler’s ardent ad- 


mirers; but their ways ‘parted later because 
of the Fuehrer’s avowed policy of absorb- 
ing Austria. The Prince wanted that coun- 
try to live. He then turned to Mussolini 
as an ally against the Nazis’ aggression. It 
was Il Duce who sent his Alpine troops 
scurrying up to the Brenner Pass in the 
summer of 1934, when Nazis assassinated 
Austria’s Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. 
The most enlightening parts of the book 
are the passages in which the Prince quotes 
the Italian dictator’s views about the Fueh- 
rer. When Mussolini still had a fairly good 


“opinion of Hitler, he called him merely 


“questo polchinelo.” But his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was even more outspoken, 
when he told the Prince: “He must be a 
fool, this Hitler, but a dangerous fool. 
And the Germans are quite capable of fol- 
lowing a fool like that.” Later Mussolini 
came to know Hitler better, and this was 


. what he said about his Reich: “It would 


mean the end of European civilization if 
this country of murderers and pederasts 
were to overrun Europe.” 

Starhemberg' was in power when the 
Austrian Government turned its guns upon 
the Vienna workmen’s quarters in the late 
wieter of 1934. Thousands of people were 
killed in the worst mass massacre of Vien- 
nese history. The Prince asserts that, con- 
trary to the prevailing view at that time, 
it was not he but his blustering colleague in 
the government, the late Major Emil Fey, 
that ordered the shooting. 

Prince Starhemberg has tried to atone for 
his past by engaging in General De Gaulle’s 
Free French Air Force in Africa as a flight- 
lieutenant. He was last reported in Buenos 
Aires. 

While the Prince Jacked the ability to 
play a really first-class political role—he 
says that he lacked the ambition—his part 
in the ultimate downfall of Austria was not 
negligible. His background as the scion of 
a historic family encouraged him to engage 
in efforts that recall those of the Italian 
condottiert in the Middle Ages. Although 
he tries too much to whitewash himself, his 
book is unusually absorbing because of his 
intimate knowledge of the world’s greatest 
gangsters. EMIL LENGYAL 

New York University 
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SHRDHARANI. Warring to the West. Pp. 
xii, 274. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc., 1942. $2.50. 

Dr. Shridharani, a Hindu, while in India 
learned his lessons on international co-op- 
eration from the late Rabindranath Tagore 
in his Viswa Bharati (International Uni- 
versity), and as a follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Later he essimilated the best of 
Western ideals as a student at Columbia 
University. He is an advocate of better 
understanding between the East and the 
West on the basis of equality and mutual 
respect. In his latest work—Warnéng to 
the West—the author presents a friendly 
warning, not a threat, to statesmen and 
the thinking public of the West to the 
effect that continued assertion of overlord- 
ship of the Anglo-Saxons in the Orient, ig- 
noring the inalienable rights of life, kberty, 
and pursuit of happiness of the people of 
the East, will inevitably lead to a clash be- 
tween the East and the West or even a 
race war on color lines. This suggestion 
coming from an Indian, a member of 2 sub- 
ject race, is disturbing, to say the least, 
when many of the “Saxon leaders” feel that 
with the aid of millions of brown men of 
India, trained as soldiers—‘‘watchdogs of 
British imperialism’ -and yellow men of 
China and half-Asiatic Russians, they will 
be able to crush tke Axis Powers, Japan 
and Germany in particular, and create a 
new world order which will be arranged 
and directed by the Anglo-American powers 
and their junior collaborators. 

The book will be terribly upsetting to 
many, because it exposes the practice of 
“superior race ideclogy” by the Saxons 
(British) in the East and India in particu- 
lar. It contains many unpalatable but in- 
controvertible facts regarding the situation 
in the Orient, India today, truth about the 
failure of the Cripps mission and so forth. 
On the issue of Indian independence, ac- 
cording to the author, there cannot be any 
compromise, unless there be a double stand- 
ard of international morality—one in favor 
of British imperialism and the other for 
freedom of European peoples conquered by 
Germany. 

Dr. Shridharani feels that unless justice 
is done to the peoples of the East, there 
will be expressions of deep-rooted resent- 
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ment which may lead to significant develop-' 
ments in a revolution in world politics—a 
realignment of powers—through closer co- 
operation among China, India, and Soviet 
Russia. In terms of geopolitics—space, 
population, and raw materials—this would 
be a most formidable combination of pow- 
ers, which would upset the dreams of 
“white” world supremacy of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations supported by 
the United States, as suggested by Mr. 
Churchill and others. 

“Will the world divide according to the 
color line? The answer rests with how the 
white man behaves in a world he has done 
so much to change. There is no race 
problem save in the mind of the white 
man. He has created it and if he does not 
undo his ghastly handiwork others will help 
him to. The war will end, we trust, with 
the defeat of the Nazis and the Japanese; 
Chinese and Indians may even contribute 
heavily to the defeat of those dark forces. 
But the problem will not then be solved; 
it goes deeper. There may come another 
war, in which- the allies of today will be 
found on the other side—yes, the Chinese 
and Indians and Russians” (p. 189). 

No student of international relations can 
afford to miss reading this thought-provok- 
ing book, which lays special emphasis on 
the psychological factor determining the 
trend of the East towards the West. To 
be sure, it will not be palatable to many 
Western readers—political scientists, his- 
torians, and so-called experts on Oriental 
affairs, advocating the status quo—who 
still complacently cherish the conviction 
that continued if not eternal ascendancy 
of the West, especially the Anglo-Saxons, 
cannot be challenged under any circum- 
stances. 

The work will be of value to laymen as 
well as scholars. It is not pedantic; it is 
written in simple but forceful style. An 


~ 


adequate bibliography and an index would ° 


have enhanced the value of the work. 
TARAKNATH Das 
College of the City of New York 


RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER, Econ. Victory 
Is Not Enough. Pp. 322. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1942. $3.00. 


Besides the main theme, this studious 
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book on postwar problems contains an ar- 
ray of more or less relevant observations 
and opinions which it is beyond the scope 
of this review to evaluate on their varying 
merits. There are interesting pages on 
German democracy, the League of Nations, 
and the fall of France, but the leading con- 
crete suggestion is that the United Nations 
should march into Europe with a “master 
plan” of a European confederation. This 
confederation should “pool the whole mili- 
tary power and exert such control over the 
economic life as to make its military su- 
premacy uncontested.” If moral pressure 
is not enough to match the passions of the 


various nations, coercive measures should | 


be used, including forcing the confedera- 
tion on them from outside. The United 
States is supposed to be the “natural god- 
father for such a task.” Since, in the au- 
thor’s belief, “Europe is accustomed to 
compulsion,” unification by coercion might 
presumably be rendered easier. Member- 
ship in the confederation should be com- 
pulsory, but the Soviet Union must be kept 
out, for “to include Russia would lead to 
her complete domination.” 

The coercive apparatus of the new con- 
federal machinery should be used automati- 
cally in case of predefined emergencies, or 
be put in motion upon the decision of a 
qualified majority. The shape and the con- 
stitution of the new international organiza- 
tion should follow the premise that it 
should be able “to withstand the maximum 
of evil intentions from the greatest num- 
ber of nations.” It would not be possible 
to create immediately a unified customs 
territory. Customs barriers could be dimin- 
ished only “through a painfully slow proc- 
ess of mutual adaptation.” Germany should 
not remain in full possession of her heavy 
industry, which must be redistributed on 
the European Continent. 

Within the European confederation more 
- comprehensibly united regional blocks might 
be created, for instance in eastern and cen- 
tral Europe. The restoration of the Haps- 
burgs would, contrary to the author’s argu- 
ment, be hardly found compatible with the 
ideals of regeneration in freedom which 
alone could form the basis of agreement 
among the democratically minded central 
Europeans. As to the frontiers, “whenever 
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the requirements and demands of self- 
determination clash with social and eco- 
nomic progress, the latter must take prece- 
dencs.” The Atlantic Charter is found 
lacking the recognition of the “hierarchy 
of values,” for it places self-determination, 
economic collaboration, collective security, 
and other principles on the same level of 
importance. å 

The author carries further the idea of 
the “cooling off” period by the recom- 
mendation of “freezing” the status quo at 
the moment of victory. This would pre- 
sumebly curb the tendency of the liberated 
naticns to regain their full sovereignty, 
check any violent outburst of nationalism, 
and prevent any step which might prejudice 
the setting up of the new European organi- 
zation. If necessary, the author would also 
favor military supervision of the territories 
of the nonaggressors, specifically of “a 
great part of eastern and southeastern Eu- 
rope.” The book is largely about Europe, 
for vital extra-European problems inevi- 
tably involved in the global peace rective 
scanty attention. 

There is much to be learned from this 
book. There are also many views open to 
doubt and criticism. For instance, given 
the entirely changed political and social 
conditions, drawing upon the peacemaking 
of 1815 es a model is problematical. The 
author does not regard Europe as a unit 
in either an ethnological, historical, reli- 
gious, geographical, or economic sense. 
What he calls “a common instinctive re- 
sponse to life” appears to be a rather thin 
and vague element of the required under- 
lying community of feeling. Past social 
stratification and castes, the influence of 
leisure classes, the role of aristocracy, simi- 
larity of education, distrust of changes, 
fear of innovations, and a common ap- 


-proach to sexual problems, are less com- 


monly shared attitudes than they might 
be bslieved to be. The stress on coercion 
is somewhat overdone, and there is a 
marked preference for the ambiguity called 
authoritarian’ democracy. Psychological 
factors to be faced are rather neglected. 
It is for such reasons as these that many 
people might look with suspicion upon such 
schemes as “freezing periods,” lest similar 
devices do not run counter to progressive 
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democratic tendencies. The treatment of 
Russia and her probable role in postwar 
Europe is treated inadequately and casually. 
Despite, or rather because of, such contro- 
versial opinions, Victory Is Not Enough 
should be read discerningly as a stimulating 
contribution to the challenging problem of 
future peace. 
Joser Hane 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Parkes, Henry BaAmrorp. The World Af- 
ter War: A Program for Post-War Plan- 
ning. Pp. vii, 240. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1942. $2.50. 


As this beok claims to deal with the cen- 
tral problem of our days, every reader will 
open it with great expectations. Nobody 
hopes for ready-made solutions. We all are 
behind our time, and the fact that an author 
is one of us has to be accepted. Therefore 
it would be sufficient if the burning prob- 
lems were rightly stated by a description 
of the specific nature of this war and the 
specific difficulties of establishing post- 
fascist democracies after an inter-European 
civil war. But none of these problems is 
stated. 

The author first gives a résumé cf the 
fatal years between Versailles and Pearl 
Harbor. His approach is purely formal, 
written in military and political terms, and 
does not contain a word about the eco- 
nomic, social, psychelogical, end emotional 
questions involved. After an abstract dis- 
cussion of the relations between Justice and 
Power, Dr. Parkes deals with the foreign 
policy of the United States. His thesis is 
that the present policy is the consequent 
continuation of the principles of the Found- 
ing Fathers. - 

The second World War came because the 
nations which made the first peace refused 
to defend it. and because the United States 
did not accept the responsibility for Ver- 
sailles. “The disease of aggression spread.” 
But the author fails to explain why. The 
verdict of the League against Japan and 
Italy was not enforced. The role of the big 
powers in the Spanish war is not sufficiently 
stated. As the author does not see how the 
foreign policy is influenced by internal pol- 
icy, he is unaware of the forces that sup- 
ported fascism. No analysis of the reasons 
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why the Nazis rose to power is given. In 
consequence, there is no realistic portrayal 
of the situation and no approach to the true 
problems. 

The next chapters deal with the failure 
of the League of Nations and the proposal 
of a federal union. The author gives the 
usual arguments against the usual propos- 


. als: the United States of Europe would 


mean the supremacy of Germany. A fed- 
eral union of all democracies would be 
unstable. A union of the Americas would 
mean the exploitation of the South by the 
North. A union of the English-speaking 
peoples is insufficient. Neither a world as- 
sociation like the defunct League of Na- 
tions nor a series of partial associations will 
guarantee peace. But (and the book is 
full of such good wishes) there must be 
more international co-operation. 

It is only on page 224 that the author 
shows his own solution, the alliance of the 
four great powers: the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China. “The safety 
of the United States and of England re- 
quires a disunited Europe.” The prewar 
boundaries will be restored except for Aus- 
tria, the Sudeten country, and western Po- 
land, which shall belong to Germany. The 
pious hope that the four powers will remain 
united and govern the world according to 
the Four Freedoms is the author’s only pro- 
posal. -No further implications of the Pax 
Americana and no program for postwar 
planning are given. 

It is true that there fs no short road to 
international security and co-operation. 
Perhaps the merit of the book consists in 
having shown, implicitly, that new devices 
are necessary which cannot be based on the 
“business as usual” assumption. 

E. J. GUMBEL 

New School for Social Research 


DEVEL, WALLACE R. People Under Hitler. 
Pp. viii, 392. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1942. $3.50. 


The author of this book belongs to that 
group of outstanding American foreign cor- 
respondents who foresaw the recent devel- 
opments in Europe earlier than most of 
the so-called European statesmen and inter- 
national politicians. Deuel, a former in- 
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structor in political science and interna- 
tional law at the American University in 
Beirut, Syria, worked as Berlin correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Daily News from 1934 
to January 1941; the whole of Germany 
was his beat. 

Deuel’s book is a real contribution to the 
knowledge of what personal life is like 
where the Nazis rule. His chapters on 
policing woman’s beauty, blood, love, mar- 
riage, birth rate, daily life, religion, and 
burials are of particular value. Deuel was 
able to record and escape with astounding 
facts that could never get through in dis- 
patches or articles, and he has set these 
facts down, so that the reader becomes 
acquainted with the results of the Nazi 
methods of policing, or more correctly of 
abolishing, private life. 

When this book was published in 1942, 
the publishers wrote: “Deuel gives us a 
blow-by-blow account of what the battle 
for personal life will be like everywhere if 
the Nazis win.”- Today the value of the 


book is even greater, because it tells us. 


what kind of society we will have to ad- 


minister during the reconstruction period - 


‘ in Germany. We all realize the tremendous 
feeding, housing, and health problems we 
shall face during that period. But Deuel 
acquaints us with or reminds us of the fact 
that a new Nazi society has been formed by 
Hitler. We shall face strange people: boys 
and girls who have not only typical Nazi 
names, but also typical Nazi behavior and 
feelings; there will be no family life and 
homes to which soldiers can return. On 
the other hand, we will find marriages con- 
tracted as a duty to the state, party bosses 
who have lived like pashas, and nudism of- 
fered in the interests of “art,” “outdoor 
life,” or “health.” 

Deuel’s report on People Under Hitler 
is one of the best sources of information 
about the new Nazi society; it is intimate, 
vivid, and complete. This report should be 
studied by all students and teachers inter- 
ested in the field of postwar reconstruction. 
It will be of great help in solving the ques- 
tion whether this strange Nazi society 
should be destroyed by conservative or 
radical methods. It will help to determine 
whether an army of occupation should be 
followed: by administrative pioneers who 
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will help in the construction of a new cen- 
tral European society. l 
R. M. W. KEMPNER 
University of Pennsylvania 


NEUMANN, SIGMUND. Permanent Revolu- 
tion: The Total State in a World at War. 
Pp. xvit, 388. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. $3.00. 


Apart from analyzing the social structure 
of the totalitarian rule as contrasted with 
democratic government, the distinctiveness 
of this work is the absence of one-track ex- 
planations, so facilely resorted to by jour- 
nalistic writers. The historical setting of 
Europe in the period between the two 
world wars enables Neumann to define the 
characteristics of present-day dictators as 
distinguished from those of the past. The 
promise of stability, action instead of pro- 
gram, war psychology, and the leadership 
principle are the common features of mod-’ 
ern despots. The typical elements of the 
modern dictatorial leader are personal con- 
trol, mastery of a political machine, pos- 
session of the behavior characteristics of a 
marginal man in a marginal group, and 
those of a twentieth-century condottiere. 
In no other book have we such a compre- 
hensive discussion of the typical features of 
the dictatorial élite or the political sub- 
lieutenants of the dictator. 

Having historically pointed out the elas- 
ticity of the concept of the masses, Neu- 
mann describes with exemplary clarity the 
rise of the fascist revolutions from different 
social sources. The amorphous masses and 
the classes which lost their social character- 
istics emerged as the human material for 
manipulating the fascist revolution. Con- 
stituting a breakdown of the democratic 
party system, the dictatorial party as a civil 
militia, as a religious order, and as a close- 
knit organization, has for its purposes the 
establishment of a political élite, the control 
and education of the masses, the mainte- 
nance of communication between state and 
society, and the preservation of the status 
quo. The party’s control of the masses is 
based on the principle of extreme bureau- 
cratization. By the use of fake democratic 
institutional symbolism, the party carries 
its power into the field of economics. It 
was the shrewd combination of rearmament 
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and recovery that gave temporary success 
to Nazi economics. Army and organized 
industry enabled it to prepare efficiently for 
total war. Although a church, the dicta- 
torial party makes possible no compromise 
with the Christian church. It has, never- 
theless, succeeded in undermining the fam- 
ily and the educational system. The insti- 
tutional framework of the dictatorial party 
is held together by a system of institution- 
alized strategy of terror, instrumentalized 
by specialized techniques of the conscious 
control of the attitudes of the masses. 
Having evolved by boundless dynamics, the 
modern dictatorial state goaded on the ele- 
ments of unrest which made for permanent 
revolution. The claim is made feasible that 
permanent revolution was due largely to 
the conflict of the generations. In the final 
chapter the author fenetratingly and illu- 
minatingly comes to grips with the ideologi- 
cal and strategical factors used by the dic- 
tators in international politics. There is no 
denial of the fact that the United Nations 
of the present World War are collectively 
and individually responsible for the rise of 
Nazi rule. 

` The work is a mature and thoughtful 
analysis of the first order, comprehensively 
informed by weighty reflection. Its sixty- 
two pages of bibliography classified accord- 
ing tò subject matter is of inestimable 
value. All those concerned with the res- 
toration of a stable order of peace without 
the former status quo ought to digest the 
suggestive ideas of the author. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamoni, Iowa 


Jackson, MABEL V. European Powers and 
South-East Africa. Pp. viii, 284. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1942. $8.40. 

This volume is Number 18 in the “Im- 
perial Studies of the Royal Empire So- 
ciety.” Writing under such authority, Miss 
Jackson was able to have free access to 
essential historical documents. From origi- 
nal papers, therefore, preserved in the For- 
eign Office, the India Office, and the British 
Museum in London, and in the Arquivo 
Historico Colonial in Lisbon, the author 
has succeeded in bringing out of obscurity 
some of the historical facts that lie back 
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of recent and present developments in an 
important part of our world. This makes 
her work interesting, timely, and important. 

Miss Jackson has a modern historical ap- 
proach. Her thesis is that geography and 
history are inseparable and should be stud- 
ied together. History does not occur in 
spots but in areas, and historical determi- 
nants reach into these areas from almost all 
parts of the world; the influences of these 
areas are likewise world-wide. In this vol- 
ume the Indian Ocean becomes a pond, 
and the life on each of its edges influences 
the life on its other shores. India, Persia, 
Arabia, and Egypt on its northern shore 
have come in for their share of historical 
attention, but the strategic southwestern 
shore, East Africa, has been neglected. In 
this study the East African shore is pre- 
sented as the key to the domination of the 
other shores in the early years of European 
expansion before the days of the Suez 
Canal. (Now that the Mediterranean Sea 
has again been closed, this part of Africa 
once more occupies the same strategic posi- 
tion.) 

As a consequence of its position, the ma- 
jor world powers sooner or later became 
interested in eastern Africa. Three things 
were desired: (1) “Naval bases which 
should give the possessor a predominent 
position in the strategy of the Indian 
Ocean” (p. 4), (2) trade and commerce, 
and (3) overseas possessions., Portugal, 
France, England, the Netherlands, and 
America all contested for rights on- these 
coasts, with the major conflicts for terri- 
torial possessions being held among the 
first three. 

The means of attaining these ends were 
similar to those employed in other parts 
of Africa, and such as usually go along with 
expanding empire. Portugal transported to 
East Africa her criminals and degregados, 
who took along “wives” from reformatories 
and orphanages (p. 23). They, together 
with the underpaid government officials, 
made their living by trading to the Africans 
inferior European products for elephants’ 
teeth and gold, and more particularly by 
acting as middlemen for the slave trade 
(pp. 22 f.). The French, who were con- 
testing with the English on the northern 
shore of the Indian Ocean, took the Île de 
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France off Madagascar, fortified it, and 
traded with and at times held part of the 
mainland (pp. 43 f.). England, coming 
later into the field, contested for Delagoa 
Bay and, by making treaties with the Afri- 
can chiefs, was able to gain influence and 
control in the hinterland. These later be- 
came her territories through the argument 
of “effective occupation” (p. 139). It is 
interesting to note that Napoleon planned 
to seize the East African shore as a pre- 
liminary to taking India, when he moved 
into Egypt in 1798 (p. 51). America’s 
chief interest was trade, which meant 
slaves. She specialized in the manufacture 
of the slave ships. The volume of trans- 
portation is known to have reached as high 
as 25,000 slaves a year in the 1820's, 

The focus of world attention on East 
Africa came in 1856, with the return of 
David Livingstone to England. He played 
an important part in the long drama of 
Africa, but his contribution was possible 
only because of the developments prior to 
1856. Subsequently came the “scramble 
for Africa” in the eighties. 

Today East Africa again becomes a focus 
of attention in a changing world. The re- 
cital of the events of the formative years 
of modern Africa, as recorded in this book, 
should be kept for ready reference as fur- 
ther events unfold. 

Desmond W. BITTINGER 

McPherson, Kansas 


Grant Durr, SHEILA. ‘A German Protec- 
torate, Pp. viii, 296. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. $3.50. 


In ten chapters of this volume its Eng- 
lish author has attempted to give a picture 
of the development of the Nazi rule and of 
the reaction to it on part of the Czechs 
down to the end of 1941. The difficulties 
of the task are obvious to anyone ac- 
quainted with the Nazi new order. Czecho- 
slovakia was converted into a veritable vast 
concentration camp cut off from the rest 
of the world and put under the most rigor- 
ous and efficiently exercised control. Only 
the most discerning eye could under such 
circumstances read between the lines of 
the few Nazi-supervised Czech periodicals 
which reached the outside world. For the 
rest, only the sporadic news in German 
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publications and some scanty information 
irom neutral countries were available as 
source material. The author has undoubt- 
edly also relied on reports brought by the 
ever decreasing number of refugees and on 
the intelligence of the Czechoslovak officials 
in Lendon. In spite of these limitations, 
the picture of the inner doings in the “Pro- 
tectorate” of Bohemia and Moravia ap- 
proximates on the whole the existing situa- 
tion as closely as it can possibly be done 
in a scholarly treatment of one of the most 
onerocs projects. 

The first part deals with by now more or 
less known events accompanying the occu- 
pation of Prague in March 1939 and the 
establishment of the “Protectorate.” Inci- 
dentally, that March also meant “the turn- 
ing point in the official British attitude” 
towards Germany. Part two describes the 
method of policing the occupied country, . 
its Nazified civil administration, the exten- 
sion of the German control of economic 
life, and the new political organization. At 
the start the Nazis created the impression 
of really wanting to bring about a concilia- 
tion with the victims of their aggression. 
In reality they embarked on “the dual pol- 
icy af conciliation and repression,? which 
could not but result in an ever narrowing 
margin of the co-operative spirit on the 
part of the subject people. With the ar- 
rival in September 1941 of the hangman 
Heydrich, this dual policy gave way to 
sheer terror. Had the volume been written 
at tke end of 1942, its conclusion would 
have had to point out that it was only at 
the point of bayonet that the unarmed 
Czecas did not turn their resistance to open 
revolt. The last part is an analysis of the 
methcds of Germanization calculated to 
convert the sham of the “Protectorate”. 
into a mere Reich’s province, the ways of 
Nazi propaganda, and the acutely strained 
relations between the Germans and the 
Czechs. 

The author seems to have had some difi- 
culty in defining ‘the exact position of the 
Staavspresident Hácha. In‘point of fact, 
Hácha could not be called a quisling in the 
sense in which that term is currently used. 
Neither could he be ‘likened to Pétain. 
Altogether, he occupies a position of his 
own in the pitiful hierarchy of the collabo- 
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rationists. This is probably due more to 


the exterior circumstances connected with ° 


the ignominy of Munich, of which he is a 
pathetic by-product, than to any striking 
trait of his own personality. 
Joser Hane 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


DORPALEN, ANDREAS. The World of Gen- 
eral Haushofer. Pp. xxi, 337. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 
College Ed.: $2.75; Trade Ed.: $3.50. 


Recently a fast-growing number of books 


on geopolitics have appeared. The present: 


study discusses the theory and policies of 
German geopolitics, mostly in the words of 
the leading geopoliticians. It is divided 
into six chapters, dealing, after a general 
introduction about the nature of geopoli- 
tics, with its theory, and its application to 
world politics, to economic policy, to popu- 
Jation policy, and finally to war. Each 
brief discussion is followed by selections 
from the writings of leading German geo- 
politicians, to which are added two brief 
passages from two forerunners of gecpoli- 
ticlans—the Englishman Halford G. Mac- 
kinder and the Swede Rudolf Kjellén. 
These selections will be especially welcome 
to the student because they give him an 
opportunity to acquaint himself with the 
sources. Haushofer and the other German 
geopoliticians have written profusely, -heir 
writings are easily accessible in American 
libraries, yet very little has been translated. 
Here these writings are not only conven- 
iently arranged for the student but also 
very carefully annotated. MHaushofer’s in- 
volved and rather peculiar style gains in 
clarity in the translation, though even the 
translation cannot giva it beauty. Among 
the material used is much of recent origin 
and immediate interest, like the discussion 
on large-space economy, on the’ German- 
Rumanian trade pact of March 1939, and 
on National Socialist population policy. 
Thus, in spite of the other books on the 
same subject, the author has performed a 
very useful task in collecting and present- 
ing his material. 

The key word of geopolitics is, of course, 
the word Raum. Here Dr. Dorpalen helps 
the reader’s understancing by rightly point- 
ing out that the translation of the word 
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Raum by space does not do entire justice 
to the concept, or rather it westernize3 a 
typically German concept which has no 
equivalent in English. Raum does not con- 
vey the idea of a limited and static space, 
but of a place for growth and expansion— 
for limitless growth—a dynamic and funda- 
mentally intangible thing, not a physico- 
geographical concept, but a vision and a 
program. Space thus grows into some mys- 
tical power determining man’s life, and 
lately the myth of the growing space has 
captivated many minds. That only large- 
space states can produce a sense of great 
history and political stability is manifestly 
untrue. Nevertheless, contempt for small 
states, as if they, and not great states, had 
bezn the trouble makers,' has become a 
cherished illusion with all who favor Ger- 
man domination of Europe. j 
Hans KOHN 
Smith College ) 


ALBION, ROBERT GREENHALGH, and JENNIE 
BARNES Pore. Sea Lanes in Wartime. 
Pp. 367. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1942. $3.50. 

The greed of mankind and of nations is 
a dominant note of all history and the 
principal underlying cause of war. From 
the beginnings of maritime trade, men have 
vied in the trade that gives greatest returns 
on cargo, no matter how hazardous the voy- 
age or illegal the traffic. Clandestine sea 
trade has been common in all wars, and 
only a strong, effective sea power can mini- 
mize it. Marine insurance rates may go 
soaring, but mariners and shipowners usu- 
ally carry on. 

With this general thesis, Robert G. Al- 
bion and Jennie B. Pope have examined 
our merchant fleet from the Revolution to 
World War II. Because of their detailed 
research and careful study of memoirs and 
accounts of voyages of other days, the au- 
thors have made an important contribution 
to our maritime history. The practical as- 
pects of the traditional American doctrine 
of the “freedom of the seas” is well pre- 
sented. ‘There are no finespun theories; 
cases are given; marine insurance rates are 
quoted as the most practical criteria of 
risk involved, with special emphasis on the 
importance of shipping to a nation at war. 
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The book is divided into two major parts, 
treating of “The Old Wars” and “The 
World Wars.” “The origin of this vol- 
ume,” write the authors, “goes back tothe 
finding of a little manuscript notebook m 
which a New York merchant jotted down 
the insurance rates paid on voyages during 
the Revolution.” This, of course, sug- 
gested trade in war, blockade, privateers, 
letters of marque, and navies, the important 
concomitant of ocean-borne trade. The 
authors have skillfully combined these 
phases of maritime activity into a highly 
interesting and readable history. 
the rise, decline, and rise of the United 
States merchant marine and Navy. The 
London Times, commenting in the War of 
1812 on our Navy, gave it short shrift as a 
Navy consisting of “a few fir built frigates 
with stripes of bunting, manned by sons of 
bitches and outlaws.” It is the irony of 
history that the Navy thus described has 
become about the most powerful in the 
world. The phenomenal industrial capacity 
of a nation capable of building 8,000,000 
tons of merchant ships in 1942 is now a 
matter-of record. 

This is a book that should be read by 
all students of international affairs and eco- 
nomics pertaining to trade. Those with vi- 
sions of the future greatness of our country 
on the seas will derive valuable background 
from its contents. ' 

The volume is well indexed and embraces 
a comprehensive bibliography of books, re- 
ports, and studies of pertinent maritime 
literature. 

Cart. LELAND P, Lover, U.S.N. 


Commissions nationales de coopération in- | 


tellectuelle des pay Baltiques et Nor- 

diques, Quartrième conférence régionale 

des. Pp. 126. Riga: Latvijas Universi- 

tate, 1940. 

The fourth—and the last—conference on 
Intellectual Co-operation among the Baltic 
and Nordic Countries met at Riga in No- 
vember 1938, with delegates from Den- 
mark, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Norway, and Sweden. According to P. 
Lejins, delegated to be secretary of the con- 
ference by the University of Latvia, and 
editor of the volume, the present booklet 


was printed just when the Russians occu- : 


It traces . 
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pied Latvia. Lejins succeeded in securing 
a few copies before the release, The actual 
release was, however, forbidden, and Lejins’ 
few copies found their way to the United 
States. 

Since the ideal of regional co-operation 
entices many individuals and organizations 
working for “durable” peace, the work will 
serve as a substantial documentary evidence 
of the experiment tried in one of the least- 
known regions of Europe. Furthermore, 
the present proceedings cover certain fields 
which are seldom considered by the pro- 
ponents of regionalism, such as musical co- 
operation, revision of school textbooks, and 
literary communications. It is true that 
the reports often propound the usual clichés 
always voiced as a matter of routine at such 
conferences. (We read, for instance, on 
page 114, that “music, of all the various 
creative sciences, is the most international.” 
But is music a “science,” and is it really 
“International”? How many Americans en- 
joy listening to, for example, classic Chi- 
nese or Japanese music? Is it not also true 
that motion pictures are more ‘“interna- 
tional” than music?) But this necessary 
framework and technique of every confer- 
ence does not prevent the publication from 
being a very valuable document, to be stud- 
ied particularly by all proponents of post- 
war reconstruction and international co- 
operation. 
= Josep S. Roucex 
Hofstra College 


Banery, Tuomas A. The Policy of the 
United States Toward the Neutrals, 
1917-1918. Pp. xvii, 520. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. $3.50. 


In the Albert Shaw lectures for 1941, 
Dr. Bailey has attacked the problem of 
America’s own relations with the neutrals 
in the previgus World War. From 1914 
to 1917, America pressed her traditional 
contentions as a neutral against the bel- 
ligerent claims of Great Britain. Even as 
she did so, however, there was recognition 
that her tactics should be qualified by the 
ever present possibility that her role might 
be reversed, and that instead of her tradi- 
tional part as David, she might be called 
upon to play Goliath. Too sudden a shift 
might leave her morally ridiculous. There 
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might even prove to be some truth in the 
statement attributed to Frank L. Polk, 
counselor for the Department of State, in 
a statement to Arthur James Balfour as 
quoted by Burton J. Hendrick, to the ef- 
fect that “it took Great Britain three, years 
to reach a point wkere it was prepared to 
violate all the laws of blockade. You will 
find that it will take us only two months 
to become as great criminals as you are.” 

With the most painstaking research and 
correspondingly elaborate documentation, 
the author demonstrates first the minor 
point that Polk was seriously misquoted, 
and second, the major proof that the 
United States, far from playing the role 
of criminal, adhered as conscientiously as 
possible to the position which had been 
hers historically, and treated the neutrals 
with a consideration for their material wel- 
fare and their national sensibilities remark- 
able in a case where the stakes were so 
tremendous. Woodrow Wilson is credited 
throughout with a powerful influence to- 
ward moderation. And the United States, 
while assuming leadership in certain aggres- 
sions upon neutrals, as in the planting of a 
huge mine field off the coast of Norway, is 
represented as content to leave much of 
the onus of leadership and responsibility to 
her allies Great Britain chiefly, while keep- 
ing her own principles in cold storage, as 
it were, for some future status of neutral- 
ity. Exceptions here and there are noted, 
but the author abundantly proves his case 
that America’s historic position as a neu- 
tral was cushioned as fully as possible 
against the shock of its reversal. 

These lectures combine a historical de- 
velopment of their subject matter with a 
treatise on numerous aspects of the law of 
nations. They are comprehensive in their 
scope, and yet as readable as their rather 
impersonal and even ponderous theme per- 
mits. They represent a worth-while con- 
tinuation of a distinguished series, and they 
enhance the reputation of their author in 
his chosen field of international relations. 
Also, it may be added for what the thought 
is worth, despite their cool and scholarly 
detachment, which is as remote as may 
be from the art of propaganda or of jingo- 
ism, they portray the United States as 
committed to a policy far transcending the 
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opportunism of a crisis. Something akin 
to genuine idealism can be gleaned from 
these meticulous researches. 
Lours MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. (Ed.). Inter- 
American Afairs, 1941. Pp. xi, 240. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. $3.00. 


The years 1941 and 1942 will long be, 
remembered for their torrent of books con- 
cerning the other American republics and 
our relations with them. Yet here is a 
volume that deserves a place even in a 
small collection, for it is more than just 
a book. It is the result of a new idea—to 
chronicle in one book, a year’s happenings 
in the various phases of inter-American life 
and to aid the reader in understanding these 
happenings, by expert discussions in each 
field. 

Since this is the first of what is planned 
as a series of annual publications, the open- 
ing chapter, written by the editor himself, 
is an account of the historical backgrounds 
underlying the pan-American movement. 
Here one could wish that the author could 
have given the history of inter-American 
aspirations somewhat more fully. By going 
back only a half-century, he gives the im- 
pression that he underestimates the part 
played by early Latin ‘American leaders in 
laying the foundations of the pan-American 
movement. ‘This is confirmed when he 
states definitely (p. 10) that “The Pan 
American movement began with the first 
Pan American Conference at Washington 
in 1889-90,” and again in his summarizing 
chapter (p. 173), “One might have expected 
the strengthening of the Pan American 
movement to bring universal gratification 
to the people of the United States, which 
had initiated the movement half a century 
earlier and had always been its principal 
supporter.” It is unfortunate but true that 
the people of the United States for the 
most part remained in supine ignorance of 
the pan-American movement until about 
five years ago; as for the belated espousal 
of the pan-American cause by the, United 
States Government, in 1889-90, this came 
about seventy years after the inauguration 
of inter-American activities in Latin Amer- 
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ica in the face of almost insurmountable 
difficulties, spurred on by such farseeing 
thinkers as Bernardino Rivadavia of Argen- 
tina, Juan Martinez de Rozas of Chile, 
José Cecilio del Valle of Honduras, Rodrigo 
Pinto Guedes of Brazil, and Bernardo Mon- 
teagudo of Peru, from whom Bolivar is 
said to have received his inspiration for the 
famous inter-American Congress of Pan- 
ama, which met in 1826. 

The next chapter, that on politics and 
diplomacy, is an exceptionally able presen- 
tation of a most important element in the 
inter-American scene. Only two points may 
here be questioned. The APRA movement 
is referred to as a “radical” group (p. 46); 
and the statement that “the administration 
of President Pedro Aguirre Cerda [of 
Chile] had proved a distinct disappoint- 
ment to liberals without giving much pleas- 
ure to conservatives or satisfaction to the 
country at large, was brought to an abrupt 
close by his death in November” can be 
agreed with only insofar as the last few 
words are concerned. 

The chapter on economics and finance, 
by George Wythe, should be commended 
for a balanced account of the favorable and 
unfavorable trends operating in this field 
during 1941, and for the inclusion of some 
little-publicized nongovernmental efforts to- 
ward inter-American economic co-operation. 
Bilateral arrangements between pairs of 
Latin American countries, and relations 
with Canada, are also given in proper per- 
spective. The rising cost of living in Latin 
American countries is also mentioned, but 
it is not clearly shown how this can have 
grave consequences for inter-American co- 
Operation through being linked up with 
growing social unrest in the affected coun- 
tries. 

The section on cultural relations, pre- 
pared by William Rex Crawford, is valuable 
for its observations growing out of expe- 
rience in Latin America, as well as for its 
actual naming of exchange professors, dis- 
tinguished Latin American visitors in the 
United States, cultural relations officers of 
the United States in Latin America, and 
some of the less-known but important cul- 
tural activities. The writer very wisely 
emphasizes the dangers of sending lin- 
guistically unprepared students from the 
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United States to other American republics. 
Onz2 cannot blame him too much for ask- 
ing “Where is the sane, well-balanced book 
on Yankee Land written by a Latin Ameri- 
can?” (p. 129), for few people in the 
United States know of the Argentine pro- 
fessar José Carlos Astolfi’s short but com- 
prehensive volume La admirable nación, 
ojeada histórica sobre los Estados Unidos. 

The statistical material and chronology 
which come at the end of the book are 
very useful for reference as one reads the 
book. It is to be fervently hoped that this 
review of events may be continued as 
planned, from year to year, and that it may 
be possible to bring it out sooner after the 
end of the year which it covers. In these 
t:mes it is more difficult to project oneself 
two years back than it is to grasp the 
trends of a century ago. But even if the 
book somes out late, it will still perform 
an invaluable functidn by covering the 
events of one year more effectively than 
could a general history of inter-American 
r2lations. 

PHILIP LEONARD GREEN 
Graduate School, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Lazcano Y Mazon, ANDRES M. Constitu- 
crones politicas de América. 2 vols. Pp. 
zi, 587, 533. Habana, Cuba: Cultural, 
1942, 


Tais work is a treatise on comparative 
government rather than on constitutional 
law. The author, Dr. Lazcano, is a Cuban 
judge who is very well known among writ- 
ers on public law because of his three- 
volume work, Constitución de Cuba, con 
los debates en la Convencidn Constituyente, 
which is a necessity to professors and stu- 
dents of law and history. 

The analytical mind, typical of a good 
Judge, is well displayed in the book under 
review. Dr. Lazcano embodies the purpose 
and spirit of American constitutions in sci- 
entific formulas which he explains and justi- 
fies by historical references. The work has 
ihree different aspects: 

In the first place, the author enumerates 
the formal characteristics of constitutional 
organization—the reform clause; the fam- 
-lv, maternity, and infancy; culture; work 
and property—in each of the American 
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constitutions. This procedure is not new. 
Emile Giraud, professor at Rennes, in his 
Le Pouvoir exécutif dans les démocraties 
d'Europe et d’Amérigue, published in 1939, 
essays a constitutional survey of one of 
Lazcano’s subjects—government. And Ra- 
fae] Raveau, professor of constitutional law 
at Valparaiso, in his Derecho Constitucional 
chileno y comparado, edited in 1939, devel- 
ops, following the text of the Chile Consti- 
tution, a legislative plan which can be com- 
pared to Lazcano’s book. But Lazcano’s 
study surpasses these others in the number 
of constitutions examined and also in its 
authoritative legal quality and the strict- 
- ness with which the American constitutions 
are adhered to. 

In the second place, Dr. Lazcano’s work 
is characterized by a series of synoptic for- 
mulas. This is really the distinctive feature 
of the book, and perhaps that which gives 
it its greatest usefulress. The formal sub- 
jects in each aspect of constitutional work 
are grouped so as to be readily apparent. 
The synoptic formulas are of two different 
kinds. One shows the articles of each con- 
stitution which regulate a given subject. 
The other merely shows whether each con- 
stitution admits or denies the principle, or 
constitutional “basis” as Lazcano calls it. 
The importance of this method is in its 
comprehensiveness. Earlier works of simi- 
lar nature are incomplete. For example, 
the Annuatre de V Institut international de 
Droit public also offers a synoptic scheme 
of “the parliamentary and electoral law,” 
number of members, term of office, eligibil- 
ity and electoral age for men and women, 
and the name of joint chambers. That is 
all, and the study ends with 1938. In com- 
parison, Lazcano’s work treats of the con- 
stitution from every standpoint. It is a 
work of remarkable patience and scholarly 
research, and this system of synoptic for- 
mulas will make it a daily handbook oi the 
professor, the politician, and the members 
of constitutional conventions. 

In the third place, Lazcano closes with a 
compilation of the twenty-one constitutions 
of the American republics. This is espe- 
cially valuable because it is the only com- 
plete collection of American constitutions. 
The compilation by F. R. and P. Dareste, 
Les Constitutions modernes, which includes 
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the American constitution, stops with 1934. 
The constitutions of Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, 
Santo Domingo, Haiti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, El Salvador, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela were adopted later, 
and those of Colombia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, and Peru have been modified 
since 1934, so that Les Constitutions mo- 
dernes is out of date. It may be more 
complete in some respects, for instance in 
including the constitution of each state in 
the Union, making it a constitutional bibli- 
ography of each country with historical ref- 
erences; but this cannot' be compared with 
the certainty and entire reproduction of the 
twenty-one constitutions that Lazcano of- 
fers. 

Additional merits of Dr. Lazcano’s book 
area description of the Cuban constitu- 
tional process and comments on the politi- 
cal institutions in accordance with Euro- 
pean constitutions. 

There is a prologue by Dr. Juan Cle- 
mente Zamora, professor of constitutional 
law at the University of Habana. Dr. Za- 
mora gives Constituciones politicas de 
América its rightful place as an instrument 
of mutual understanding among the Ameri- 
can peoples. At this critical hour for civi- 
lization, Justice Lazcano serves Cuba and 
also America. In the highly important mat- 
ter of American solidarity, his treatise pro- 
vides a medium of reciprocal conviction— 
the evidence of, common effort and parity. 
Therefore his book, besides being very well 
done, is-an important work. 

RAMON INFIESTA 

University of Habana 


INMAN, SAMUEL Guy. Latin America: Its 


Place in World Life. Rev. Ed. Pp. viii, - 


466. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1942. $3.75. 


' In this work the author gives a sympa- 
thetic treatment of Latin American coun- 
tries and the viewpoint of their people. He 
points out the United States attitude to- 
ward them, the past mistakes of our coun- 
try in dealing with them, and the correcting 
of many of those errors in the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. The book is crowded with 
truths that the average citizen, as well as 
scholars, should know about the southern 
republics, portrayed by a man who has had 
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wide experience and intimate acquaintance 
with those nations and their people. The 
author endeavors to show what the Latin 
Americans have thought, what they have 
said, and what they have done during im- 
portant crises in history, in order to know 
what they are thinking today. He does not 
take isolated incidents to define the attitude 
and the character of those people, as do 
many popular writers, but his facts are well 
grounded in historical background. 

The necessity of thinking continentally is 
first considered because the centers of Latin 
American civilization are moving toward 
Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
and Santiago, and the southern nations have 
great frontiers with vast resources to de- 
velop. The basic differences in character 
molds between Latin Americans and North 
Americans, and the racial backgrounds that 
caused those differences, are interestingly 
discussed. The contributions of the Indian 
element and of foreign immigrants are not 


overlooked. The hard road toward democ- ` 


racy in the struggle for independence, 
breaking colonial isolation, forming repub- 
lics and drawing up liberal constitutions 
that did not meet the needs of the people, 
the opposition of the church to the new 
governments, the survival of the colonial 
military spirit, and foreign interference are 
well treated. 

The latter part of the book, beginning 
with the republics today, which came un- 
der the rule of dictator-presidents and into 
which foreign businessmen and: bankers 
penetrated with their investmerts and 
loans, is the best. The role played by 
bonds and nitrates in Peru and Chile, meat 
and wheat in Argentina, coffee in Brazil, 
boundary disputes and economic imperial- 
ism in Bolivia and Paraguay, and the so- 
cialistic tendencies in Uruguay and Mexico 
throw much light on the conditions in those 
countries. The progress and the mistakes 
of Mexico under her recent revolution are 
fairly- portrayed. 

When treating the new forces at work in 
the southern republics—the labor unions, 
the Communist agitations, the Nazi drive 
and propaganda, student activities, women’s 
movements, promotion of public health, 
and other social developments—the author 
presents much new material from his per- 
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sonal knowledge and observations in those 
countries. The new spiritual currents are 


` not neglected. The latest facts about the 


relations of Latin America to the second 
World War, the pan-American relations as 
shown in the various Pan American Con- 
ferences, and an analysis of“ the Good 
Neighbor Policy are presented. There is a 
good bibliography and a list of important 
dates in Latm American history. 

This work is a decided contribution to 
Latin American studies, and answers satis- 
fectorily for North Americans many puz- 
zling questions about our southern neigh- 
bors. 

LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER 

Redondo Beach, Calif. 


GREEN, Poitier Leonarp. Pan American 
Progress. Pp. x, 214. New York: Has- 
tings House, 1942. $2.00. 

This book is a mere outline of pan- 
American progress, written in a_ readable, 
popular style. The author says that the 
“volume is limited to discussing the ele- 
ments of inter-American relations.” It will 
be useful, therefore, to the uninformed pub- 
lic, but scholars will find little of interest 
in it. 

First the author mentions the forces that 
have worked against inter-American friend- 
ship from the earliest times and the ob- 
3tacles to the development of pan-Ameri- 
ranism, which originated in Latim America 
—not m the United States. For example, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the cardinal points 
pf which had been stated many times by 
leaders in Latin America and the United 
States before it was promulgated, was at 
first well received, but later, on account of 
the confusing ideas growing out of it and 
its misinterpretations, it became a hindrance 
to pan-Americanism. Neither were such 
factors as the Mexican War, Walker’s fili- 
bustering expeditions, the Platt Amend- 
ment, the Panama Revolution, the station- 
ing ci marines in Santo Domingo, Haiti, 
and Nicaragua, the nonrecognition policy, 
and “dollar diplomacy” conducive to friend- 
ship. 

The rise of pan-Americanism is traced 
from Bolivar’s dream of confederating the 
American peoples through all the gains 
made by the various Pan American Con- 
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gresses. There is a short summary of the 
work of the Pan American Union. Ac- 
cording to the author, the first definite step 
in the Good Neighbor Policy was the ap- 
pointment of Dwight W. Morrow as United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, although 
Herbert Hoover had prepared the way for 
it by withdrawing the marines from Nica-, 
ragua. Soon many of the obstacles to 
friendship between the United States and 
Latin America were removed, until the 
turning point in the Good Neighbor Policy 
came at the Buenos Aires Conference in 
1936, which provided for consultation 
among the American republics, American 
solidarity, and cultural co-operation. 

A good summary of the numerous agen- 
cies used to carry out the Good Neighbor 
Policy is given. They make quite an im- 
posing array, ranging from the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the State Department 
to private associations. The organizations 
in Latin America which work with the 
United States and among the other Ameri- 
can republics are also listed. A short sec- 
tion is devoted.to what the schools, colleges, 
and universities of our country are doing 
' to promote Latin American friendship. 
There are reading suggestions without the 
place or date of publication, but no bibli- 
ography. ‘This work will be useful as a 
popular summary of pan-Americanism. 

LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER 

Redondo Beach, Calif. 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, THE. Refugee 
Settlement in the Dominican Republic 
Pp. xvi, 410. Washington, 1942. $4.00. 


Ever since Hitler began to hound the 
Jews out of his domains, the Americas have 
provided places of refuge for these unfor- 
tunate subjects of gross misfortune. While 
much has been written on the problems of 
these refugees in general, little attempt has 
been made to get down to the case study of 
a particular group in a given locality. One 
of the most talked-about refugee settle- 
ments, and one about which writers have 
waxed enthusiastically loquacious, is the 
settlement at Sosua on the. north coast of 
the Dominican Republic on a tract of land 
donated by the present President of that 
country, Leónidas Trujillo. 

In order that solid facts might be dis- 
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covered in regard to the refugee problem in 
this particular locale, the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh made 
a grant to the Brookings Institution in the 
fall of 1940 for the “study of the economic 
problems involved in settling refugees in 
the Dominican Republic under the contract 
concluded in January 1940 between the 
government of that country and the Do- 
minican Republic Settlement Association.” 
For this purpose, an able staff of experts 
was organized under the general direction 
of Professor Dana G. Munro of Princeton, 
who has long been familiar with problems 
of the Caribbean area. The investigators 
undertook to answer the following ques- 
tions: “(1) What is the relation of the 
Dominican project to the refugee problem 
as a whole? (2) Is the Dominican Re- 
public a suitable place for refugee settle- 
ment? (3) How many refugee immigrants 
make a living there? (4) How many set- 
tlers can the Republic absorb? (5) What 
will be the effect of the settlement project 
on the Dominican community?”. 

In finding answers to these queries, the 
commission made an intensive study of the 
history of the Dominican Republic, its past 
and present economic problems, its agri- 
cultural and industrial development and 
resources, its financial organization, its la- 
bor conditions, its trade relationships, and 
so forth. A study in situ was made of the 
refugees themselves and of the problem of 
their maintaining a standard of living in 
the tropics comparable to that to which 
they had been accustomed in temperate 
European countries. Fortunately for the 
Sosua settlers, the investigators were able 
to give concrete assistance to the refugees 
and to indicate to them certain facts which, 
if given due consideration, should improve 
conditions in what is still a small and a 
none too prosperous colony. 

While this survey deals largely with the 
economic problems of this settlement, and 


is filled with important statistical informa- 


tion, it indicates the need for a similar care- 
ful and detailed study of the political, re- 
ligious, social, and intellectual implications 


_ of bringing into a small country a group 


of gregarious foreigners unused to the local 
environment and the local cultural level. 
Certainly the methods employed here fur- 
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nish an excellent pattern for projecting 
other studies of similar problems in various 
localities. The authors are to be congratu- 
lated on the manner in which they have 
handled so intricate an undertaking. 
A. Curtis Witcus 
George Washington University 


SANDBURG, CARL. Storm Over the Land. 
Pp. 440. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1942. $3.50. 

Potter, Davip M. Lincoln and His Party 
in the Secession Crisis. Pp. x, 408. New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 
$3.75. 
Witson, Rurus ROCKWELL. Lincoln 


Among Hts Friends. Pp 506. Caldwell: 
Caxton Printers, 1942. $500. 

MELTON, GEORGE Fort. Abraham Lincoln 
and the Fifth Column. Pp. 364. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1942. $3.50. 

Gray, Woop. The Hidden Civil War. Pp. 
314. New York: The Viking Press, 1942. 
$3.75. 


Even historically minded Americans are 
at the moment more concerned about try- 
ing to understand the crisis they now face 
than they can possibly be in cool, objective 
evaluation of the past. They want desper- 
ately to discover what we must do to pre- 
serve our way of life, rather than to shed 
new light on how it came to be and to 
flourish. And in one way or another, nearly 
all these students of our Civil Wer betray 
that they are aware of this. Carl Sandburg, 
in his preface, hopes that his “volume can 
be of use in a time of storm to those in- 
exorably aware ‘time is short.’” George 
Fort Milton not only has selected a title 
with purely contemporary significance, but 
never misses an opportunity to point up 
the parallels which arise in the course of 
his narrative. Even in The Hidden Civil 
War, which is of all these books most pre- 
cisely in the current scholarly tradition, the 
very first page refers to a present-day con- 
notation. Yet with all this, dozs it not 
speak well for the durability of our research 
that so much earnest effort should at this 
particular time be devoted to any past pe- 
riod of our history, vital though it may be? 

The most widely studied of these five 
books will of course be Sandburg’s. His 
popularity and the prestige of his monu- 
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mental Lincoln: The War Years combine 
to make Storm Over the Land almost re- 
quired reading. He has set himself a diffi- 
cult and subtle task. Not only does he 
condense the larger work, but he also 
changes its emphasis. The Lincoln was 
first or all a biography, in which the story 
of a man tended to overshadow the story 
of a people at war. Now, in far more con- 
fined space, Sandburg paints on a broader 
canvas. Lincoln becomes just a leader, not 
the prototype. The hero is the whole na- 
tion, torn, sobered, made over by conflict. 
The President remains a titan, but now the 
small people in the rear push forward 
around him, and the giant is surrounded by 
his fellow men. 

Not only has the author succeeded in this 
delicate undertaking, but he displays once 
again his inimitable talent for being at once 
\poetic and precise. The casual reader is 
almost sure to miss the solid factual back- 
ground of his work because the foreground 
is so alive with muscular, vibrant narrative 
and comment. How fortunate is the man 
who can love scholarship without becoming 
a pedant, the searcher for facts who does 
not deteriorate into the slave of details, the 
subjective creator of beauty who remains 
all the while the aloof, objective editor of 
his material | 

Dr. Potter’s Lincoln and H1s Party in the 
Secession Crisis is the most profound at- 
tempt I know to ferret out the motives and 
explain the behavior of those bedeviled poli- 
ticlans who had just won their first great 
political victory and had to stand by, al- 
most helpless, trying to plan a future which 
events were daily twisting beyond their con- 
trol. The picture as presented is most con- 
vincing. The author maintains that the 
Republicans could never have elected Lin- 
coln except that the voters felt the South 
was bluffing as usual, and could somehow 
be appeased. The chieftains of the party 
determined their policy in the belief that a 
compromise would be worked out, once the 
nerveless hands of Buchanan gave over the 
Teins; and the seceding states were con- 
fronted with an administration at once firm 
and conciliatory. Not only did the party 
leaders recoil from war; they never ex- 
pected it. What first they planned and then 
they put into effect, they did on the basis 
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of an utter misconception of the purpose 
and temper of the Southern leaders. They 
awoke to the ugly reality of Sumter still be- 
mused with dreams of peace. 


My one criticism of Dr. Potter’s ingeni- 


ous reconstruction is that it is too pat. If 
men really meant exactly what they say and 
write, and were actuated by the motives 
they profess, then history could be turned 
into the exact scienc2 the author makes of 
it. But unfortunately, how often is this 
true? Few men actually behave so, politi- 
cians less often than ordinary men, and 
politicians under stress even less so than 
their brothers in calmer times. Rarely have 
there been two such subtle personalities in 
control of our affairs as Seward and Lin- 
coln. Seward was a genial Jesuit, always 
inclined to take the roundabout rather than 
the direct course, a man who seemed to 
love deviousness for its own sake. Lincoln 
was subtle in a finer sense; for he under- 
stood, better than anyone else in our his- 
tory, how to keep a strangle hold on events 
while letting the strang men about him ap- 
pear ta control them. So delicate and dex- 
trous was the pressure of his leadership that 
the very subordinates most constantly sub- 
ject to it denied to the end that he pos- 
sessed any of the qualities of a leader. 
What, then, can be more dangerous than to 
plumb the motivation of two such men and 
assert under what ccmpulsions they acted? 

In Lincoin Among His Friends, Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson has gathered a pleasant, 
but in the main trivial, collection of papers 
about Lincoln. New and then a fresh 
fact crops up, a tiny light shining on an 
obscure facet of the great President’s char- 
acter or behavior. But for the most part 
these are the prosy recollections of the old, 
or the pointless comments of men who 
. chanced to know Lincoln and were con- 
vinced that this mere fact invested them 
with the rights of a prophet. 

George Fort Milton’s Abraham Lincoln 
and the Fifth Column and Wood Gray’s 
The Hidden Civil War are about precisely 
the same subject, but (it is refreshing to be 
able to say so) they do not seem to be. 
Both of these authors seek to depict the 
neglected chronicle of those who, whether 
because they were Scuthern in sympathy or 
political partisans before they were patriots 
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or simply craven at heart, tried from the 
vantage point of Union territory to harm 
the Union cause during the Civil War. It 
is difficult to believe that two men, working 
at the same time on the same total corpus 
of material; setting out to tell the same 
story and explain the same phenomena, 
could achieve such utter diversity in their 
selection of details, personalities, and em- 
phases. Yet this is the case! Milton, for 
example, makes quite a figure out of Henry 
B. Carrington, Adjutant General of Indi- 
ana; and devotes an entire chapter to Felix 
G. Stidger, whom he calls The Spy Com- 
plete, and gives a large part of the credit 
for breaking up underground movements 
throughout the Middle West. Gray, on the- 
contrary, mentions Carrington only casu- 
ally, and Stidger not at all. Milton makes 
much of the Draft Riots in New York City 
and other Eastern communities. He sets 
in fair proportions such pitiable figures as 
Horatio Seymour, the typical defeatist who 
attempts, always unsuccessfully, to combine 
patriotism with despair. Gray, on the other 
hand, belies the all-inclusive nature of his 
title, and devotes himself entirely to treason 
and subversion as practiced in the West. 
His picture, therefore, though more minute 
and revealing the evidence of deeper re- 
search, is not nearly so well rounded. Mil- 
ton remains the better knitter, even though 
Dr, Gray has collected more yarn. 

In approach as well, the two studies dif- 
fer radically. Dr. Gray has conceived him- 
self as a mere gleaner and sifter of evi- 
dence, gathering what is available, selecting 
from it what is significant, and collating it 
so as to present an orderly. and logical se- 
quence. He keeps subjective comments at 
a minimum, and is content to let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

Not so Dr. Milton! He belongs to the 
dramatic wing of our historians, who seek 
to inject life and color into their narrative. 
He is an analyst far more than a recorder, 
who does not hesitate to read meanings— 
probably true and certainly ingenious—into 
the sweep of his, story not inherent any- 
where in the events themselves. As we fin- 
ish reading his work, we behold the picture, 
closely knit, sparkling, purposeful, of a 
group of men who, whatever positive quali- 
ties they may have had, were invariably dis- 
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organized, drab, and nerveless. It is a dy- 
namic tale about weak, myopic, little men. 
These range from Clement L. Vallandigham, 
that wrong-visioned visionary who had a 
knack for being frantically active until the 
moment for action arrived, down to Fer- 
nando Wood, as sordid and discreditable a 
figure as the war produced. To compare 
their puny, fumbling plots to any modern 
fifth column, organized down to the finest 
detail by a single satanic mind, is indeed to 
stretch a parallel to the point where the 
arms shoot off in opposite directions. 
ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia i 


RisTeR, CARL Coke. Land Hunger: David 
L. Payne and the Oklahoma Boomers. 
Pp. xii, 245. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1942. $2.75. 


The subject of this volume is a portion 
of the history of the American frontier. 
The time covered is the decade from 1879 
to 1889; and the place is the “Oklahoma” 
district of the Indian Territory, and the 
neighboring parts of Kansas, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas. The narrative deals 
mostly with the Boomer Movement, an 
organized attempt on the part of land- 
hungry pioneers to enter the Oklahoma re- 
gion and settle on homesteads m defiance 
of the Indians, the cattlemen, and the Fed- 
eral Government. The outstandmg person- 
ality of the Boomer Movement, and the 
chief character in this story, is David L. 
Payne, the Boomer leader; and the book is 
as much the life history of Payne as it is 
an account of the movement with which he 
was so closely identified. Thus, the first 
three chapters of the volume are devoted 
to Payne’s origin-and early life, and here 
are portrayed those frontier conditions 
which helped to give the Boomer leader 
and most of his followers their distinctive 
character and ambitions. The study de- 
rives its essential ,unity,. however, from 
the Boomer Movement as a whole, and 
for this reason it is continued for almost 
three chapters after Payne’s death in 1884 
in order to complete the story of the 
Boomer cause. 

In preparing this volume, the author has 
consulted a large mass of documents, both 
manuscript and printed, and has made free 
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use especially of contemporary newspapers. 
There are very few formal references or 
footnotes, but quotations from sources are 
numerous and an exhaustive classified bib- 
hography is appended. Sufficient maps are 
included to enable the reader to locate 
places mentioned in the text, and there are 
a dozen photographs of people, places, and 
newspapers of outstanding significance. The 
print is clear and accurate and the format 
is in every way suitable and attractive. 
The style and correctness of the language 
are not above reproach, but there is no 
atfectation or exaggeration. The author 
evidently sympathizes with the Boomers 
rather than with their opponents, but his 
bias is neither strong nor deceptive, and 
he tries to refrain from judging actions and 
caaracters. Land Hunger is a worth-while 
contribution to frontier literature and 
should be of permanent value in its field. 
JOHN PERRY PRITCHETT 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


James, Marquis. Biography of a Bustness, 
1792-1942 ; Insurance Company of North 


America, Pp. 431. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 


Merrill Co., 1942. $4.00. 


There have been published quite a num- 
ber of histories of insurance companies all 
over the world. Since most of them have 
been written by insurance experts, they 
usually contain a lot of interesting facts 
important to insurance men. ‘This book, 
however, is unique from various points of 
view. The author is the outstanding writer 
of biographies of great Americans, such as 
Andrew Jackson. His method is to com- 
bine world history with the facts and fig- 
ures which are to be found in the archives 
of the insurance company. I have read 
dozens of histories of companies m a great 
many countries; it was difficult, as a rule, 
to read these without getting tired. But 
look at this book! It is almost an exciting, 
dramatized story, a kind of romance of fire 
and marine insurance. ‘The reader will 


become convinced that insurance is not 


an ordinary business, but a highly devel- 
oped technique of social services. If this 
is the case, much has been done by several 
of the highly qualified men who during the 
past 150 years have been at the head of 
tae Philadelphia Company. 
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That the company’s president has chosen 
an independent writer like James to be the 
really objective “biographer” speaks for it- 
self. One may doub: whether the reader 
will learn more about significant events in 
American and world history, often viewed 
from an unusual and enchanting angle, or 
about the surprising development of mani- 
fold insurance fields (with the exception of 
life insurance). The biography “ends al- 
most as it began: az a time of national 
peril. It is the lot of underwriters, how- 
ever, to deal with the perils as an every- 
day thing, whereas the rest of us experience 
them only once in a while.” 

The book should become required read- 
ing for all students of economic history. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


JACKSON, LUTHER Porrer. Free Negro La- 
bor and Property Holding in Virginia, 
1830-1860. Pp. xix, 270. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. $3.75. 


In view of apparently serious attention 
now given to minority groups in America, 
this book is particularly significant and 
timely. Perhaps other works have treated 
adequately the political and purely legal 
phases of the free Negro problem. In this 
study such phases are approached only to 
give background against which a complete 
picture of the real estate holdings of free 
Negroes in Virginia effecting the period in 
question may be projected. Its purpose is 
to reveal the progress made in this direc- 
tion, and since such purpose -is fully real- 
ized, the book is a distinct contribution to 
economic history. 

Dr. Jackson identifies important prob- 
lems which were inherent in the fact of 
being born or manumitted as a free black 
during the period 1830 to 1860, analyzes 
these problems, and notes their implications 
in a society so overwhelmingly proslavery. 
He points out on the basis of authentic rec- 
ords that the free Negro, contrary to opin- 
ion of demagogues, was no economic lia- 
bility, but actually a contributing factor, 
though not of any “great” significance, to 
the economic and commercial life of Vir- 
ginia. By employing his free labor in town 
and city, on the farm and as a tradesman, 
the free Negro accumulated property of 
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considerable amount, the number of prop- 
erty owners having been increased 128 per 
cent in the thirty-year period. 

The book has the salutary effect of cor- 
recting a number of mistaken notions com- 
mon and current in present-day thinking, to 
wit: that the free Negro was a nonentity in 
the economic development of Virginia dur- 
ing the period under review, that generally 
he was eager to leave there and join the 
colonization movement in Africa, that 
manumission tended to make him hate 
manual labor, and that the Negro as a 
whole started his career in 1865 with vir- 
tually nothing. 

The total account is pronouncedly schol- 
arly and well documented, although, to this 
reviewer, the author’s scientific avidity to 
prove his thesis seems to move him to a 
near overdetailed account in some parts 
of the book. But this takes nothing from 
the total value of the work. The discus- 
sions necessarily abound in statistics and 
with not too vivid descriptions. The treat- 
ment is free from wonted aridness which 
often plagues studies of the kind, and the 
total account is characterized by a certain 
humanized objectivity. 

All students of social science, as well as 
the general reader, will profit by perusing 
this book. It deserves a wide circulation 
and careful examination. 

Harry W. GREENE 

West Virginia State College 


BRADLEY, HAROLD WHITMAN. The Ameri- 
can Frontier in Hawan: The Pioneers, 
1789-1843. Pp. xi, 488. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1942. 
$4.50. 

According to the tourist who spends a 
week in Hawaii, one might be led to believe 
that most of the residents do little but 
drink luscious pineapple juice in the morn- 
ing, ride surfboards in the afternoon, and 
dance the hula at night. Since December 
7, 1941, however, the’ Islands have taken 
on new meaning because of their strategic 
importance in the present world drama, and 
we are interested in more reliable informa- 
tion about our territorial outpost. In par- 
tially satisfying that need, the author has 


, rendered a valuable service, as he has evalu- 


ated a mass of documents, many of them 
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skewed by partisanship, and reconstructed 
the situation as it was from 1789 to 1843. 
This volume, however, is only an introduc- 
tion, and we trust that the same author or 
some other competent scholar will carry on 
so that the 1843-1943 period will not be 
overlooked. 

In the Hawaiian Islands the social scien- 
tist has one of his closest approaches to a 
controlled laboratory situation. He may 
observe the effects when various and sundry 
new elements are introduced into the social 
test tube; he may view the effect oI culture 
contacts. This book shows how the fer- 
ment of change began to work after the 
first visit by Europeans. While the stead- 
fast adherence of Kamehameha I to the 
ancestral customs had seemingly kept the 
old Polynesian civilization impervious to 
new ideas, seeds of disorganization were 
being sown, and the successor to the throne 
was either unable or unwilling to stay the 
tide of Western influence which threatened 
to engulf the Hawauan people. Almost im- 
mediately the traditional religion began to 
crumble. Two contending elements—the 
trader seeking gain by fair means or foul, 
and the missionary attempting to impose 
Puritanical codes from rural New England 
—were civilizing but they were also dis- 
organizing influences. The Islands, though 
mere specks in the great Pacific Ocean, 
were filled to the brim with international 
rivalries and complications because of the 
presence of French, English, Americans, 
and Russians. As the historian has recon- 
structed the scene, we see the stuff from 
which wars are made—the trader in his 
quest for profits supported by guns on the 
decks of warships. 

The book is readable and it is timely. It 
is not, however, of the “spot news” variety, 
for it had been in process of preparation 
for several years. For anyone interested 
in delving deeper into any particular situa- 
tion, the full documentation is invaluable. 

Wuaram C. SMITH 

Linfeld College 


Howay, F. W., W. N. Sacr, and H. F. An~ 


cus. British Columbia and the United 
States. Pp. xv, 408. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942. $3.50. 


The history of the north Pacific slope 
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provides another example of the natural 
intermingling of peoples of different nation- 
alities across an artificial political bound- 
ary, relatively unperturbed by political and 
international controversy. Though the po- 
litical division of the Oregon Country was 
not made until 1846, ever since the late 
eighteenth century, British and American 
explorers and traders had competed for 
the maritime fur trade of the Pacific north- 
west. The history of these Anglo-American 
contacts is studded with the great names 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the North- 
west Company, Lewis and Clark, John Ja- 
cob Astor, Dr. John McLoughlin, George 
Simpson, “Boston pedlars” like Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth and Hall J. Kelley, Captain Bonne- 
ville, and Protestant and Catholic mission- 
eries whose names are as important in the 
history of the American northwest as they 
are in the history of British Columbia. 

To the 1840’s the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany prevailed, by virtue of its superior 
experience and capital resources, over the 
loosely organized American efforts to estab- 
lish trade and agriculture in present-day 
British Columbia. American immigration 
began to flow into the Oregon Country in 
significant numbers because of the Protes- 
tant missionaries, but British Columbia re- 
mained essentially a fur trading colony un- 
til the gold rush of 1858, when it was 
swamped by Americans from California, 
and San Francisco became, for all practical 
purposes, the capital of a British Colum- 
bian hinterland. 

From 1866 to 1871 British Columbia 
hung in the balance between confederation 
with the eastern Canadian provinces and 
dropping into the lap of the United States. 
Responsible American leaders espoused an- 
nexation, and “manifest destiny” and geo- 
graphic and economic factors certainly fa- 
vored the inclusion of the British cqlony in 
the American Union. After long dickering 
and controversy, British Columbia joined 
the Canadian federation, and thus the colo- 
nial period of her history came to an end. 

The latter half of the book is virtually 
an economic history of the province. It 
includes the detailed story of railroad build- 
ing; of the northward thrust of the mining 
frontier, with Spokane virtually the capital 
of this great “Inland Empire”; of the 
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Douglas fir and the sockeye salmon and 
the fur seals; and of the “last flare-up of 
the predatory age” in the Klondike gold 
rush. The last chapter, entitled “The Age 
of the Good Neighbours,” brings the story 
down to date, and in spite of depressions 
and wars, tariffs and monetary crises, and 
pulls toward Ottawa and toward the United 
States, the tale has a happy ending. 

This volume is one of the best of the 
series on Canadian-American relations. It 
is interesting reading. It deals with the 
long period of Anglo-Canadian-American 
contacts, including a re-examination of the 
diplomatic settlements of the Oregon, San 
Juan, and Alaska boundaries and the Bering 
Sea arbitration, with understanding, even- 
handed justice, and entire historical objec- 
tivity. The book is the work of experts, 
long recognized for their original research 
in this field, and they have provided the 
reader with a considerable amount of detail 
not available elsewhere. For that reason, 
an index would have been very helpful. 

CARL WITTKE 

Oberlin College 


Cocuran, THomas C., and Wituiam MIL- 
© IER The Age of Enterprise: A Social 
History of Industrial America. Pp. x, 
394. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942. $3.50. 


The authors of this book have presented 
an interpretation of the development of 
American commerce, industry, agriculture, 
transportation, and labor from 1800 to the 
present. The volume is based on mono- 
graphic material in American history, eco- 
nomics, and related subjects. Its chief 
contribution lies in its stress on the impact 
of business enterprise upon the develop- 
ment of American society. It is the thesis 
of the authors that Americans have been 
“primarily a business people, and business 
has been most important in our lives.” 
This theme is well set forth in a very suc- 
cessful attempt to synthesize the various 
phases of American history from the point 
of view of business. 

The volume is -intended chiefly for the 
nonprofessional reader. Thus, quotations 
from “the most useful and most easily 
available books and magazines” appear 
throughout. These are given to illustrate 
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” 


conditions, trends, and opinions. They 
often illuminate the text and frequently 


„are used as evidence for supporting various 


judgments. The bibliography makes no 
pretense at being complete, and is simply 
a suggestive list of readings. 

Coming at a time when economic and 
political ideas are in process of being re- 
examined, the book is timely. It points out 
that the Age of Enterprise, although often 
marked by exploitation and error, was a 
period of “free competition in the pursuit 
of profits, and free investment of those 
profits in productive industry.” That era 
ended with the depression of the 1930's, 
when the Government was forced to as- 
sume many functions theretofore performed 
almost exclusively by private enterprise. 
What of the future? The authors do not 
attempt to prophesy or to present a solu- 
tion. They venture to suggest, however, 
that the “growing union of business and 
government” as witnessed during the past 
decade may result “in even greater oppor- 
tunities, greater freedom, greater wealth for 
the multitude than did the bustling, opti- 
mistic economy based exclusively upon pri- 
vate initiative.” 

Although the book is a brief summary of 
American development over a period of al- 
most a century and a half, it contains a 
surprising amount of information. It is a 
provocative study and is a contribution to 
the social history of industrial America. 

ARTHUR C. BINING 

University of Pennsylvania 


BOGART, ERNEST L., and Donard L. KEM- 
MERER. Economic History of the Ameri- 
can People. 3rd Ed. Pp. x, 909. New | 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1942. $3.75. : 
This textbook is sufficiently well known 

so that the publication of a third edition 

calls for little comment on the part of a 

reviewer beyond noting the main changes, 

though in this case the first appearance of 

a coauthor, Professor Donald L. Kemmerer, 


‘has wrought more alteration than is usual. 


Practically no changes have been made 
in the first half of the book, covering the 
period down to the Civil War. In the 
chapters devoted to the subsequent years, 
which, as previously, are divided into two 
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` parts at the year 1914, Professor Kemmerer 
contributes the six chapters on the subjects 
of manufacturing, labor, and finance for 
both parts of this period. i 

In the chapters covering the years since 
1860, where Professor Bogart retains the 
authorship, the chief changes made are 
those designed to bring the record down to 
date, space for this being provided by the 
omission of some of the less important 
material. The chapter on Appropriation 
and Exploitation of Natural Resources is 
dropped, though a small portion of it has 
been shifted to the chapter on Agriculture. 
The material on Domestic and Foreign 
_ Commerce for the years since 1914 is now 

segregated into a separate chapter and 
brought up to date, but the treatment of 
the merchant marine for this as for other 
periods still lacks adequate economic analy- 
sis. The final chapter is now given the title 
of Social “Progress instead of Conclusions 
and Summary, the chief change in content 
being the omission of the summary and the 
addition of a survey of the present standard 
of living. 

Naturally, the most marked alterations 
appear in the chapters written by the new 
coauthor, and it is here that one notes more 
evidence of the Preface’s announced: “effort 
... to explain pertinent economic principles 
and to make greater use of them in relating 
our economic history” (p. vi). This is 
most marked in the two chapters devoted 
to Finance and Currency, which have been 
largely recast and considerably broadened 
in the topics covered, notably by the in- 
clusion of sections devoted to the hereto- 
fore neglected topic of capital, its accumu- 
lation, and its marketing agencies. Similar, 
though less extensive, alterations appear in 
the chapters on Labor, while in those on 
Manufacturing the former text is rather 
closely followed, the chief changes, aside 
from bringing the record up to date, being 
found in the sections dealing with trusts 
and combinations. 

„As the preceding edition was prepared in 
1934, this new edition provides the first op- 
portunity to evaluate the economic record 
of the present administration. ` Though no 
- attempt is made to consider the New Deal 
and recovery measures as an interrelated 
whole, the more recent agricultural policy 
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is severely criticized and the wisdom of 
varicus recovery measures is questioned, 
while few objections to the labor policy 
seem to be found. As in the preceding edi- 
tions, there is no analysis of the problem 
of economic mobilization for war as a 
whol2, but the recent preparations in vari-~ 
ous special fields are briefly noted. 

: CHESTER W. WricHT 

University of Chicago 


Beakp, CHARLES A. and Mary R. The 
‘American Spirit. Pp. vii, 696. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. $5.00. 
Tte authors of this fourth:volume in a 

series surprise the reader by pointing out. 

that the word “civilization” was not in use 
before the time of the American Revolution 
either in France, Great Britain, or the 

United States. With a skill which char- 

acterizes the whole work, the writers have 

traced the fully developed concept of the 
word back to Condorcet’s Esquisse d'un 

Tableau Historique des Progrès de ?Esprit 

Humain, published in 1795, about a year 

a-ter he was guillotined by the Jacobins. 

Tke chief representative of Condorcet’s 
ideas in America was Thomas Jefferson, 
who knew Condorcet and Madame Con- 
darcet well during his sojourn in France. 
Jefferson so completely identified American 
civilization with that of France that the 
‘great Tory reaction in Great Britain (1793- 
1330) did not take firm root in the United 
States. Uninterrupted reform in the United 
States widened the gap between British 
caste society and a growing American 
equalitarianism. Up to 1850, political and 
social thinking derived primarily from 
France, the dynamo of revolutionary 
thought and action. The authors give a 
brilliant survey of the doctrines of French 
thinkers, such as Saint-Simon, Michelet, 
Considérant, Sismondi, and Fourier. 

Or this side of the Atlantic, the authors 
analyze the work of nine representative 
thinkers, including several not so well 
known as John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. Mercy Warren, Robert Coram, 
Jcel Barlow, Benjamin Rush, and others, 
pass in rapid survey as creators of the 
American Spirit, which became increasingly 
separate and unique. The accumulative 
eitec: was that the American world was not 
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a mere duplication of European ideas, in- 
stitutions, and practices (p. 163). Corner- 
stones of separatism were these: American 
society developed late in time, in a scien- 
tific age, was the product of all European 
nationalities and religious faiths, and was 
unified'as Europe had never been. It was 
continental, with a continental home, and 
without the stamp of European caste, so 
that equalitarianism, the supreme test of a 
high American civilization, could be ex- 
pected. 

Other themes are explored in this same 
penetrating manner. Whether it be the 
sectional struggle of the Civil War and the 
effects of the war in replacing agrarian lead- 
ership by industrial forces, or an analysis 
of foreign criticism, the Bezrds bring to 
the task their well-known mastery of fact, 
an immense amount of new material, and 
the gift of imsight into historical forces. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 

University of California, Los Angeles 


SweEezy, PauL M. The Theory of Capital- 
ist Development. Pp. xiv, 398. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 
$4.00. 


Dr. Sweezy belongs to the relatively 
small group of modern economists who are 
equally conversant with both orthodox eco- 
nomic theory—in the sense of Marshall 
and Hicks—and Marxian economic theory. 
Like Maurice Dobb and some others in this 
group; his sympathies lie with the latter 
body of thought. This volume is an at- 
tempt at critical restatement of economic 
theory as seen by Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 
The objective is to show the general valid- 
ity and value of such analysis for a com- 
prehension of the economic aspect of mod- 
em society. 

Considered merely from tie expository 
point of view, this book is probably one of 
the best—if not the best—brief statements 


of Marxian economics available in English. ` 


Dr. Sweezy writes lucidly of the labor the- 
ory of value, Lenin’s theory of imperialism, 
and other central theses of this doctrine. 
When the time comes that college upper 
classmen and graduate students are again 
studying comparative economic theory, this 
will be a valuable text. 

More important, however, is the author’s 
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critical appraisal and defense of Marman 
theory. He is no blind follower of any 
“line,” and is ready to admit error when 
he sees it; but on the whole he feels that 
Marx’s formal economic apparatus gives a 
clearer insight into the underlying relations 
between people and groups in society than 
does the curve economics most academi- 
cians teach. For this reason, he asserts, 
Marx and his followers can make and have 
made valid predictions as to the develop- 
ment of capitalist society, while price eco- 
nomics is sterile outside of a very limited 
field. 

Dr. Sweezy has performed a valuable 
service in writing this book. It is an ef- 
fective answer to vulgar critics of Marxism, 
and should be a stimulant to renewed in- 
terest in Marx’s teachings. Few economists 
will agree with Dr. Sweezy, but even fewer 
will not be prompted to re-examination of 
their own ideas on the validity and value 
of the analysis he recommends. 

HARRY SCHWARTZ 

Washington, D. C. 


MerinG, Orro von. The Shifting and In- 
cidence of Taxation. Pp. xiii, 262, Phila- 
delphia: The Blakiston Co., 1942. $3.25, 
Professor von Mering designed his work 

to serve a twofold purpose—as a text for 

students and as a treatise for tax specialists. 

It presents, therefore, an ingenious admix- 

ture of stimulating expression, rigorous 

analysis, mathematical demonstration, dia- 
grammatic representation, and supplemen- 
tal textual, footnote, and appendix elabora- 
tion. The book deals first with the general 
theory of tax shifting and then with the 
shifting of particular taxes. The author 
believes that the theory of tax shifting 
must be extended so that without losing its 

“purity,” it becomes increasingly applicable 

to reality in a world characterized by con- 

stant changes in tax laws and economic and 
social conditions. He rejects the search for 

a general solution, whether in the form of 


“the law of the stronger,” restrictability of 


supply, or relative elasticity of demand and 
supply, although he suggests “with some 
diffidence” the proposition that “whether 
and to what extent taxes may be shifted de- 
pends on the degree to which supply and 
demand may be restricted with advantage.” 
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Here and there assumptions not corre- 
sponding to reality are made and justified 
on the ground that they contribute to the 
formulation of basic principles or rules. 
The author contends that the significance 
of shifting in the general economic process 
will decline as state intervention in the 
price field grows. There is some considera- 
tion of the broader economic consequences 
of taxation revolving around such concepts 
as repercussions, absorption, capitalization, 
transformation, and frictions. Particularly 
interesting is the reference to transforma- 
tion—an increase in productivity resulting 
from taxation. The problem of trans- 
formation, the author suggests, is gaining 
in significance relative to the problem of 
shifting and incidence proper. The heavier 
the tax burden, the greater the influence of 
taxation on the productivity of the indi- 
vidual and the nation. 

Even @ very short note on Professor von 
Mering’s book would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the quite frequent dissent 
from viewpoints of other writers. One re- 
tains, for instance, the thoughts that Hob- 
son with his distinction between “costs” 
and “surplus” oversimplifies the shifting 
process, that others are too ready to con- 
sider expenditures in connection with it, 
and that “income taxes can be shifted and 
that the opposite opinion is an illusion.” 

In a concluding remark Professor von 
Mering indicates that the task of legislation 
cannot be simplified merely by drawing up 
a list of taxes, each with its special rule of 
incidence. Analysis of economic conditions 
is necessary in each case. 

MARVEL STOCKWELL 

University of California at Los Angeles 


BABSON, Rocer W. Looking Ahead Fifty 
Years. Pp. ix, 234. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1942. $2.00. 


Roger W. Babson is well known as an 
investment adviser, but perhaps not so 
widely known as the Prohibition Party 
candidate for the Presidency in 1940. In 


the present book, however, he favors the ` 


role of the reformer in preference to that 
of the economist. Three trends of thought 
predominate: predictions as to the future, 
investment advice, and moralizing on di- 
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verse subjects. By far the greater propor- 
tion of the book is given over to the last- 
named activity. The author gives his views 
on religion, eugenics, education, politics, 
decentralization of cities, and allergy. 

There is so much repetition and apparent 
contradiction to be found in Mr. Bab- 
son’s predictions and opinions that one is 
tempted to view the book as a collection of 
essays rather than a unified treatment of 
a single subject. Thus, for the near future 
he foresees an intensification of individual- 
ism and laissez faire, a great growth in the 
co-operative movement, and extensive so- 
clalization of industry. He .strongly op- 
poses the New Deal for its handling of the 
problem of unemployment, yet holds that 
a comprehensive public works program will 
be necessary as a remedy for depressions. 
One chapter tells of the marvelous tech- 
nological changes which the future holds in 
store—this without causing widespread un- 
employment-—while another tells of drastic 
and inevitable lowering of living standards 
which must be faced. On the one hand 
individualism is favored, and on the other, 
almost totalitarian schemes of reform, par- 
ticularly in the field of eugenics and edu- 
cation, are advocated. Society cannot be 
saved without a return to religion and so- 
cial responsibility, yet the young must be 
taught the Jaw of the survival of the fittest. 

In addition to a general looseness of 
thought, many extreme views are found. 
It is held that 20 per cent of the people 
ére unemployable because of the fifteen 
billion dollars spent on liquor, gambling, 
and the like (p. 150). It is asserted that 
in no case does labor union activity raise 
the real wages of workers (p. 177). The 
unfit (Democrats) multiply more rapidly 
than the fit (Republicans) (p. 152). 

Even more serious than the careless 
views indicated above is the utter failure 
to come to grips with the momentous prob- 
lems of the future. There is no adequate 
discussion of the savings-investment-capital 
formation problem. On the whole, the 
book was disappointing. 

Jogan F. CRONIN 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 


BEVERIDGE, S Wurm (Report by). So- 
cial Insurance and Alied Services. Pp. 
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299. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942. $1.00. 


The plan for social security set out in 
this document is' “first and foremost a plan 
of insurance.” It is based on the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of all cases of 
want have their cause in loss or interrup- 
tion of earning power. There is a remark- 
able parallelism of Bismarck’s program in 
the year 1881 with the Beveridge report of 
1942—two conservative statesmen who did 
not hesitate to recommend compulsory so- 
cial insurance, hoping to be able to save 
the traditional economic system. The dif- 
ference is that Bismarck’s insurance pro- 
posals were practically without a prede- 
cessor. Regarding Beveridge’s insurance 
recommendations, there are samples of 
almost all intended measures. They are to 
be found in the practice of many a country 
and are explained in the voluminous publi- 
cations of the International Labor Office. 
The far-reaching influence of its worlc-wide 
experienced Head of the Insurance Section 
(mentioned as collaborator on p. 18) is 
obvious. 

In its important ways, the scheme is “a 
natural development from the past” (p. 
17). The “three guiding principles of rec- 
ommendations” (28 lines, pp. 6-7) are out- 
standing in their preciseness and compre- 
hensiveness: 

1, Past experience should be used in all 
proposals, but there should never be any 
restriction “by consideration of sectional 
interests.” 

2. Social insurance, fully developed, will 
be “an attack upon want.” It should be 
treated only as “one part of a compre- 
hensive policy of social progress.” Want 
is only one of five giants on the way of 
reconstruction . . . the others are Disease, 
Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness.” 

3. Social security must be achieved by 
“co-operation between the srate and the 
individual.” ‘The state should avoid estab- 
lishing more than a national minimum. To 
provide from the minimum up to the maxi- 
mum should be left to voluntary actians of 
each individual. 

Besides social insurance ,as its main 
method, the Beveridge plan includes na- 
tional assistance and voluntary insurance 
as subsidiary methods. All citizens without 
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an upper income limit are to be included. 
Most of them will have to pay “a single 
security contribution by a stamp on a single 
insurance document each week or combina- 


' tion of weeks.” Is not this kind of scien- 


tific management of the now too compli- 
cated British administration? Besides the 
insured, the employer and the state are 
sharing the costs of the social insurance. 

The plan has two faces: one looks at 
England, the other at all signers of the 
Atlantic Charter, the fifth clause of which 
declares the desire “to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field, with the object of secur- 
ing for all improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic advancement, and social security” 
(p. 171). In translating the words into 
deeds our problem will be to find the 
American way to realize “the attack upon 
want by establishing a full productive pol- 
icy’ (Fortune, Supplement III, 1942). 
Never did the insurance world of the 
United States have greater opportunity to 
prove its ability and readiness to be an 
indispensable economic institution of high- 
est importance to the whole Nation. Per- 
haps the method by which War Damage 
Compensation has been solved with har- 
monious co-operation of all concerned will 
furnish some hints. In any case, some good 
result will follow from Beveridge’s master- 
piece. It is hard to say, in the midst of a 
total world war, how much might be real- 
ized, in England or anywhere else, in abol- 
ishing want, or how it might be accom- 
plished, as long as we do not know when 
and how we may create more wealth to 
divide. 

ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University 


Gree, Witson. The Social Economics of 
Agriculture. Rev. Ed., pp. xii, 720. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. $4.00. 


Professor Gee’s book is divided into five 
parts. (1) “The Setting of the Agricul- 
tural Problem” provides a brief and clear 
historical summary and a description of the 
“problems” of agriculture and the principal 
relief measures. (2) “Economic Elements” 
sets out the principles of farm manage- 
ment, land use, tenancy, labor, finance, and 
marketing. (3) “Social Factors” covers 
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geography, population, standard of living, 
health, welfare, and community organiza- 
tion. (4) “Some Political Problems” dis- 
cusses the farmer and his government, tar- 
iffs, and taxation. (5) “Rural Institutions” 
deals with the small town, the farm ramly, 
the church, and the schools. 

While the book is eminently sabe 
and the materials chosen are interesting, it 
is neither economics nor sociology. If there 
is such a body of knowledge (in addition 

to policy judgments) as social economics, 
` it must have some integration of concepts 
and tools of analysis. This book does not 
provide them. Students will have little 
equipment when they finish the volume 
with which to think about new problems. 
A readable handy-reference volume does 
not qualify as a serious college text. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 

Iowa State College 


Dopp, Atvin E., and James QO. Rice 
(Eds.). How to Train Workers for War 
Industries. Pp. xii, 260. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. $3.00. 

This book is based primarily on material 
that has been gathered over the years by 
the American Management Association, to 
which have been added contributions by 
well-known workers in this field, and par- 
ticularly considerable material from the 
bulletins of the Training Within Industry 
of the War Manpower Commission, which 
formerly was directed by the War Produc- 
tion Board. Space does not permit a list- 
ing of the seventeen men and women who 
have contributed to the volume. The ma- 
terial has been edited and arranged by 
Alvin E. Dodd, president of American 
Management Association, and James O. 
Rice, assistant secretary and editor of the 
same association. There is also a foreword 
by Channing R. Dooley, director of Train- 
ing Within Industry, and Walter Dietz, as- 
sociate director of the same organization. 

The contents are listed under four parts: 
Part I, Quick Training of Rank-and-File 
Workers; Part IL Supervisory Training; 
Part III, Apprentice Traming; Part IV, 
General Trainmg Information. There is 
also a “Selected Bibliography on Training.” 

Five of the twenty chapters are adapted 
from material developed by the Training 
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Within Industry branch of the War Man- 
power Commission. The reviewer would 
call especial attention to this war effort 
which is producing excellent results. Mod- 
ern methods of upgrading workers and of 
developing skills within a narrow range of 
effort are quite different from the slow 
methods of apprenticeship that some of us 
experienced. The need for training large 
numbers of workers for specific operations 


has brought these new teaching methods 


into great prominence, and all interested in 
production problems will find such chapters 
as those on Quick Training helpful and 
stimulating. 

Of course, high pressure training cannot 
be expected to produce toolmakers and 
similar workers where a high degree of 
skill over a wide range is desired, and is 
still best taught by a good apprenticeship. 
Part III on Modern Apprenticeship Meth- 
ods is therefore very timely in any discus- 
sion of this sort, as is also the brief discus- 
sion of Work Simplification by Allan H. 
Mogensen, an authority on the subject. 
Work Simplification should form a part of 
any intense trade training. 

This book should be of interest to all in- 
dustrial workers interested in intensive 
training, whether for war work or civilian 
supply. It should be of special help to 
educators engaged in any form of indus- 
trial training. 

DEXTER 5. KIMBALL 

Cornell University 


BARKER, ERNEST. Reflections on Govern- 
ment. Pp. xvi, 424. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. $6.00. 


This book by an English scholar who has 
labored for almost half a century in the 
field of political science, who has spent 
twenty-seven years at Oxford, seven at the 
University of London, and now over fifteen 
at the University of Cambridge, is the mel- 
low frut of long and deep thinking about 
the general movement of political ideas in 
our time. It is a book which partakes in 
a certain way more of the humanities than 
of the social sciences in the narrow sense 
of the word. It has self-imposed limita- 
tions, it discusses government only in the 
domestic field, not international govern- 
ment, and it is confined to the major coun- 
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tries of Eurcpe. In this book of an Eng- 
lishman there is much more the feeling of 
being a part of Europe than of the empire. 
It is a citizen of Europe who speaks, not 
a man who takes the world for his province, 
and what he offers to us is a lasting monu- 
ment to what is best in the great English 
tradition, in many ways the most humane 
and classical in the world, and in European 
scholarship. 


The self-imposed limitation has its draw- ‘ 


backs. The discussion of National Social- 
ism and Fascism is partly defective because 
both movements are primarily not instru- 
ments for national government, but for 
international war and conquest. That is 
one of their fundamental differences from 
democratic constitutionalism, differences 
which are so far-reaching that a discussion 
of both as on the same level, as is here 
attempted, becomes false in its perspective. 
The primacy of foreign policy dominates 
all National Socialist domestic policy; Na- 
tional Socialism did not rise, as so many 
English and Americans believe, to meet 
internal problefns (as did the New Deal), 
but exclusively for the purposes of foreign 
policy. In discussing the reasons of the 
German “craze for unity,” Professor Barker 
again overlooks that this unity was to be 
an instrument of world conquest, a “herd- 
like unity” which would make the German 
people invincible and defeat-proof. 

Yet within these limitations, Professor 
Barker offers an excellent and profound 
discussion of National Socialism. He digs 
down to it3 real sources in the German 
past. He understands that it is in no way 
a product cf “Versailles” or of a mythical 
“have-not” situation, but that it receives 
its real glory and_greatness from its rooted- 
ness in deep strata of the German tradi- 
tion. 


The book does not deal with institutions. 


or legalistic concepts, it deals with ideas 
and with fundamental realities. It dis- 
cusses National Socialist Germany and 
Communist Russia with infinite charity, 
with an understanding sympathy, and with 
a rare insight into the German and Russian 
minds. Yet it is a manly book, which un- 
derstands the hardness of history and the 
necessity of decision, the precariousness of 
liberty and the stern need of struggle. The 
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reviewer has rarely come across a better 
analysis of Nietzsche or of the German 
principle of leadership, of the relations be- 
tween democracy and economics or of the 
contribution of Communism to the develop- 
ment of Russian nationhood, or of the re- 
lations between state and society, than is 
given here on comparatively very few and 
concise pages. The style adds to the great 
charm of the book. There will be no his- 
torian or political scientist who will not 
read it with great profit and gratitude. 
Hans KOHN 
smith College 


_GrairrirH, Ernest S. The Modern Gov- 


ernment in Action. Pp. vii, 91. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
$1.00. 


Mr. Griffith leads out boldly in these 
three lectures, given at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, to challenge and criticize the political 
and economic credos of the immediate past. 
Laissez faire economics has resulted in pov- 
erty in the midst of potential plenty, while 
classical concepts of sovereignty and paia- 
mentary forms have failed to supply the 
organization necessary to meet the needs of 
the day. New concepts must come for- 
ward. 

The tripartite separation of powers into 
legislative, executive, and judicial had its 
place in an age of individualistic expanding 
economy, but fails to fit the real facts of 
today. Pluralistic conceptions of sover- 
eignty, while probably not exclusive of 
others, are nevertheless so realistic that a 
principal function of the state is to inte- 
grate and co-ordinate the activity of groups. 
Six processes are fundamental to accom- 
plish these ends: value formation, emer- 
gence of leadership, creative participation 
of the public, planning, adjustment, and 
research. Adjustment has to do with main- 
taining equilibrium among the functional 
groups which constantly vie for power and 
favored status: continuous intervention in 
the public interest is a primary function of 
government, 7 

The new governmental processes are to 
operate within the democratic frame of 
reference, and the individual is to be re- 
spected and his rights preserved, One 
could say with Mary Follett that Mr. Grif- 
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fith’s “adjustments” probably would create 
hundreds of freedoms to one put asunder. 

One can see in these courageous and 
realistic essays the wholesome influence 
which contact with public administration 
has upon a student of politics. In & re- 
cent bcok review, Charles E. Merriam 
urged political scientists to pay attention 
to developments in the field of man- 


agement. Mr. Griffith has associated with ` 


management-minded students and officials 
at Washington, a fact which is quite evi- 
dent in the stronger aspects of this book. 
Joan M. PFIFFNER . 

University of Southern California 


GOSNELL, Harotp F. Grass Roots Polrtics. 
Pp. ix, 195. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Paper- 
bound: $2.50; Clothbound: $3.00. 


Here Professor Gosnell very painstak- 
ingly provides us with a great deal of in- 
formation which may be used to explain 
why American voters act as they do. His 
“typical states” are Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, California, Illinois, and Louisi- 
ana. For each he gives us the appropriate 
economics, geography, and recent political 
history. Tables, maps, and other statistical 
devices are freely used. And, since it is 
fairly evident that the author has not as- 
sembled his facts to support any particular 
point of view, the resulting collection seems 
to be altogether dependable. 

In treating of “voting behavior,” one 
may simply tell what has happened, or he 
may try to discover and describe funca- 
mental or widely pervasive political habits, 
or he may attempt to isolate and elucidate 
sectional characteristics. The first of these 
Professor Gosnell has done thoroughly, al- 
though m somewhat pedestrian fashion. 
The second he has evidently not attempted. 
The third he has achieved incidentally, in 
marshaling his facts and making the local 
historical and political analyses. 

The book is not recommended for be- 
ginning students, and is not likely to be 
popular with the general public. It will, 
however, be very useful fór middle and 
advanced students of party politics. 

It may be argued by some that the real- 
istic approach to the study of American 
politics is not through the fortuitous and 
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irrelevant structure of the states, but 
through the economic, racial, and religious 
groupings of people the country over. This 
may very well be, and it is true that much 
of this sort of thing has been done. But 
it is also true that there is no vehicle for 
politics in this country save the states. 
“Social” interpretation of American voting 
behavior interprets nothing if it does not 
recognize the state-compartmentation (and 
hence alteration or distortion) of American 
political thinking. Books with the ap- 
proach of Professor Gosnell’s are very 
valuable. 
James C. CHARLESWORTH 
University of Pennsylvania 


Cousens, THEODORE W. Politics and Po- 
litical Organizations in America. Pp. x, 
617. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942. $4.00. 


Authors of books on American politics 
have many problems. How much space 
should be allotted to party history? How 
much to formal organization and how much 
to behind-the-scene motivating forces? How 
much to primary and election laws and how 
much to the more abstract questions of 
public opinion? Professor Cousens has not 
written a long book as textbooks in this 
field go. The main body of the text con- 
tains only a little over five hundred pages. 
In apportioning his space he has adhered 
rather closely to traditional distribution. 
Four of the thirteen chapters are allocated 
to party history. Six chapters are given 
over to party organization and to nomina- 
tions and elections. 

The book is exceptionally concise, some- 
times too concise. This reviewer believes 
that the treatment of the Jewish question, 
the German influence, and the influence of 
other ethnic groups is inadequate. Mote- 
over, such topics as pressure groups, the 
influence of, the colleges, the home, and the 
schools, the Hatch Acts, and the 1940 cam- 
paign should receive more attention than 
Professor Cousens has given them. The 
Jewish question, for example, is handled in 
one short paragraph (three sentences). We 
are told that “they have a somewhat high 
percentage of members in radical parties” 
and that their European background of op- 
pression, and so forth, “fully explains” (p. 
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76). Such statements should be explained 
more fully. 

Pressure groups get only one short chap- 
ter—less than twenty-five pages. More- 
over, the political objectives of such tre- 
mendously important groups as business, 
agriculture, and labor get only a page or 
so each. It is not enough. 

The 1940 election gets only a page or 
so—surprisingly brief treatment for a book 
published in July 1942 and containing four 
chapters on party history. The Tammany 
and Philadelphia machines, on the other 
hand, get disproportionately extensive treat- 
ment. 

There is a chapter entitled “Other Fac- 
tors Affecting Political Opinion,” in which 
the author credits himself with presenting 
“for the first time in a book of this type 
a complete discussion of the effects on poli- 
tics of such institutions as the school, the 
church, the movies and the radio” (Preface, 
p. vii). He is mistaken on two counts. A 
page or so each on such institutions is not 
exactly a “complete discussion.” Further- 
more, he is not the first author of a book 
of this kind to undertake to discuss at least 
some of these factors. There is some new 
material, however. Book publishing, maga- 
zines, newsletters, and columns receive some 
attention. Professor Cousens finds book 
publishing exercising a disproportionately 
radical influence, with Communists and 
“fellow travelers” more common in the 
writing profession than elsewhere (p. 56). 

The analyses of the Roosevelt court fight 
in 1937 and the New Deal are given some- 
thing of an anti-Roosevelt and anti-New 
Deal slant. Roosevelt haters will doubtless 
agree that “it was obvious that it was not 
the Court’s power that was attacked. but its 
independence.” They will also agree that 
the plan was an attempt to make the judges 
“the puppets of the President” (p. 277). 
They will not get much consolation now, 
however, out of being told that it left the 
President with “a much injured prestige 
and a badly shattered party.” The New 
Deal is characterized as a policy of trying 
“to do something for everybody,” and “of 
saving the country in disregard of legal 
principles.” In essence it was “to experi- 
ment” and to allow the Bram Trusters “to 
try one idea after another” (p. 272). 
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The author says he has “tried to work 
out a theory explaining the division of vot- 
ers into parties which is broader than mere 
economic determinism.” He calls this the 
“theory of Vital Interests” (Preface, p. 
vii). Men act in politics, he says, “on the 
basis of what they believe to be their vital 
interests” (p. 23). He does not elaborate, 
but his theory seems to be that there are 
other motivating forces than economic. 
This reviewer agrees. He would not call it 
a theory, however. He would call it a 
fact. 

The book was written primarily for text- 
book use, but it is sufficiently readable to 
be of interest to the general reader as well. 
Tt contains a liberal sprinkling of cartoons 
and over fifty tables. The latter deal pri- 
marily with party history. At the close of 
each chapter there is a bibliography of spe- 
cial studies. At the end of the book there 
is a general bibliography of over twenty 
pages. 

E. ALLEN HELMS 

Ohio State University 


RIEGEL, JOHN W. Management, Labor and 
Technological Change. Pp. vii, 187. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1942, $2.50. 


This survey, made under the direction 
of the Bureau of Industrial Relations at 
the University of Michigan, presents an 
analysis of the problem of technological 
changes and a program for the effective 
administration of them. Like similar stud- 
ies, the inquiry was motivated by persist- 
ence of friction and opposition attendant 
upon the introduction of improved indus- 
trial techniques. 

The purposes of the investigation are to 
ascertain the attitudes of employees toward 
technological changes, discover the advan- 
tages and disadvantages involved for the 
workers, review the provisions of collective 
agreements, and examine the personnel poli- 
cies of progressive corporations with regard 
to the installation of improved processes 
and methods. These purposes are achieved 
with admirable objectivity, balance, and 
completeness. The principal part of the 
study is supplemented with an outline of 
the elements of the problem and appro- 
priate procedures for their eradication. 
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The entire research is predicated upon 
the assumption that opposition to technical 
improvements develops from understand- 
able causes. In ascertaining these causes, 
the author reviews the familiar types of 
technological changes and the divers inter- 
ests affected by them. The owners’ in- 
terests revolve around the possibility of 
increased financial reward. Management’s 
interest is in reduced costs and increased 
output, with due regard to improved quality 
of product. Consumers’ interest is natu- 
rally in the probability of lower prices and 
better goods. For the wage earners there 
are advantages and disadvantages. Loss of 
skill, nullification of experience, and de- 
creased security are on the debit side of 
the workers’ ledger. These disadvantages 
may not be balanced by the probable re- 
duction in the cost of living and a higher 
standard of consumption. For the worker 
as a consumer, and for all other consumers, 
the benefits of improved processes depend 
upon the effectiveness of competition in 
distributing the results of increased produc- 
tion. 

The author believes that the basic pre- 
requisite to effective administration of tech- 
nological changes is the protection of all 
interests concerned. The constructive ap- 
proach to a solution is through the whole- 
hearted co-operation of capital, manage- 
ment, workers, and the public. Among the 
specific procedures suggested are: advance 
notice of technical changes, careful super- 
vision of new installations, intelligent ad- 
justment of employees to the new methods, 
preferential re-employment for displaced 
workers, an intelligent system of trans- 
fers, dismissal compensation, and union- 
management control. Reliance upon pri- 
vate action is desirable, but the public 
should help to provide adequate compensa- 
tion for technologically displaced employees 
and to develop a program for their retrain- 
ing and re-employment. A nationwide em- 
ployment service with a special division for 
the placement of the technologically un- 
employed is recommended as a means of 
implementing the public’s responsibility. 

This little volume embodies a timely 
piece of research. In these days of empha- 
sis upon the need for maximum production, 
management and organized labor should 
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welcome so helpful a compendium and 

guide. It presents an intelligent program 

for an escape from the perplexing dilemma 

which invariably is faced in the introduc- 

tion of improved methods of production. 
GORDON 5. WATKINS 

University of California at Los Angeles 


Burxuam, James. The Managerial Revo- 
lution: What Is Happening in the World. 
Pp. 285. New York: The John Day Co., 
1941. $2.50. 


In this book the author (a professor of 
philosophy, writing nearly two years ago) 
maintains that the world is in the midst 
of a social revolution—undergoing drastic 
changes in property relations, legal and 
governmental institutions, and political and 
moral ideas. The object of the book is to 
explain the process and the outcome of this 
revolution. His general theme is that we 
are moving out of a capitalist society but 
not (as he formerly believed) into a social- 
ist society. We are moving (rapidly since 
about the beginning of the first World 
War) into a kind of society which no pre- 
vious writer has correctly named or fully 
understood. We are moving from one to 
another sort of class society. But the new 
class—the men who are displacing capital- 
ists in running business, controlling maior 
governmental decisions, and determining 
the form and substance of our social and 
political ideology—are not workers or their 
spokesmen. They are “managers” of busi- 
ness, public or private; “operating ex- 
ecutives, superintendents, administrative 
engineers, supervisory technicians,” and 
governmental administrators, commission- 
ers, and bureau heads, who direct and co- 


‘ordinate the multifarious factors of produc- 


tion and distribution so that materials, 
machines, plants, workers, and foremen are 
available in their proper quantity, time, and 
place. These emerging rulers may be ‘“emn- 
ployed” or “appointed” by representatives 
of stockholders or voters; but in either 


-case, their indispensable technical skills 


make them independent of their nominal 
masters. Such men have attained almost 
unchallenged predominance in Germany 
and Russia; they are rapidly reaching 
that position in this country—thanks to the 
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New Deal. They soon come to recognize 
themselves as a class. united by a sense of 
common economic and social interests. 
Concomitantly the appropriate ideologies 
appear. Already American affirmations of 
political faith speak less of private, per- 
sonal, than of national, public, rights and 
interests; say more about the virtues of 
co-operation and collective planning than 
of competitive individual enterprise. 
Burnham holds that this new class, m 
building up its power, rules as tyrannically 
as any other class. Even in this country 
we face the prospect, for the near future, 
of a policy of ruthlessness in eliminating, 
or rendering impotent, capitalistic rem- 
nants and suppressing popular protests. 
After managerial dominance has been made 
secure, concessions to democracy may 
prove safe and expedient. ‘To maintain 
efficient production, popular likes and dis- 
likes must be known; to avoid the mcon- 
venience and danger of sporadic revolu- 
tionary terrorism, opportunities to “blow 
off steam” must be afforded. Thus when 
managerial terrorism has done its major 
work, representative bodies with a power 
to talk may be set up again; this seems 
to be about all Burnham means when he 
says that a managerial society may even- 
tually reach a “democratic phase.” 
Burnham also makes hard-boiled predic- 
tions concerning “world policy.” Germany, 
he says (writing two years ago), will win 
the present war, her victory will result in 
‘the breakup of the British Empire, and 
most of Europe will be consolidated under 
one powerful state; all this became “as- 
sured when France surrendered in June, 
1940.” Throughout the world, in place of 
the present numerous states there will be a 
few vast empires. He expects that soon 
after this war. there will be three such em- 
pires, centered in the three main areas 
of advanced industry—northeastern North 
America, north-central Europe, and eastern 
Asia; that, accordingly, the nuclei of the 
three superstates will be the United States, 
Germany, and Japan; and that after this 
“first phase” of the postwar period, there 
will follow another period of global war 
in which the three great managerial empires 
will contend for the rest of the world. 
“Everywhere, men will have to line up 
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with one or the other of the superstates 
of tomorrow.” - l 

Professor Burnham insists (protesting 
too much, it seems to this reviewer) that 
he writes as a completely disinterested ob- 
server, a scientist explaining what is hap- 
pening, predicting what is going to happen, 
passing no moral judgments and advocating 
no measures to check, accelerate, or mod- 
ify the revolutionary changes he describes. 
He identifies himself further as a former 
Trotskyite-Marxian. He was for awhile 
coeditor of The New Inrernational, a maga- 
zine for Trotskyites in this country. , 

How valid are Professor Burnham’s 
claims that he has abandoned Marxism and 
that he writes wholly under the compulsion 
of facts? He does reiute some Marxian 
explanations of the specific ways in which 
capitalism destroys itself, and (as indicated 
above) he rejects Marx’s major prediction 
that socialism will become the chief bene- 
ficiary of capitalistic disintegration. But 
he holds fast to Marx’s philosophy of his- 
tory and uses it as the main theoretical 
foundation for the managerial theory. He 
accepts universal economic determinism 
and class war as axiomatic. Thus most of 
the argument of the book contradicts the 
author’s claim that “dialectical materialism 
takes its place with the other outmoded 
speculative metaphysics of the nineteenth 
century.” 

As: to Burnham’s protestations of “dis-' 
interestedness,” it: must be conceded, of 
course, that his confident prediction that a 
ruthless managerial regime is coming into 
existence implies no moral approval or 
disapproval of that system. There is no 
reason to challenge his claim to that kind 
of impartiality. But a publicist may write 
with some other sort of bias. Burnham 
appears to have the familiar bias of a self- 
consciously innovating theorist. He is not 
the first to point to the increasing power 
of technical and managerial middle-class 
people, who supplant capitalists in the or- 
ganization and direction of private industry 
and acquire increasing influence over-public 
policy; nor the first to hold that such peo- 
ple, consolidated as a class, will rule ex- 
clusively and ifiexorably in the coming so- 
cial order. But he is perhaps the first to 
set forth this totalitarian managerial theory 
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comprehensively and elaborately and to 
find a suitable name for the theory. Burn- 
ham’s doctrine is absolutist and monist. 
Capitalism is certainly disappearing; so- 


cialism, having failed in Russia, cannot suc- 


ceed, even approximately, anywhere; mana- 
gerialism is the only remaining alternative. 
Society must have a simple polity; we need 
not consider the possibility of a complex 
economic system, with some sort of dy- 
namic balance between various types of 
ownership. The prevailing moral ideology 
of any society must be one that serves ef- 
fectively the claims to autocratic rule by 
an exploitative economic class. 

Burnham’s performance is not, of course, 
the first to prove that a “social scientist,” 
although ethically disinterested, may still 
be, in other respects, as biased as the most 
puritanic or romantic social reformer. Yet 
the book has practical value. It shows, in 
a clear and vigorous style and with a wealth 
of relevant illustrations, the recently in- 
creasing influence of managers and techni- 
cians over private and public economic and 
social policy, in this country and elsewhere. 
Thus, despite its theoretical limitations, it 
may have considerable value as a guide for 
reformers. Farmers, wage earners, salaried 
workers, small enterprisers, and consumers, 
may well take note of the book’s implied 
warnings. Spokesmen for these sizable and 
not wholly disinterested and helpless groups 
may be moved to devise means to thwart 
any claims to tyrannical power by public 
and private bureaucrats; and the latter may 
feel less free than Burnham does to ignore 
substantial groups that do not fit easily 
into a tight managerial theory. Thus the 
book appears (to this doubtlessly biased re- 
viewer) to have less scientific and more 
practical-moral value than the author claims 
for it. There is nothing in science (“natu- 
ral” or “social”) that requires Burnham’s 
brand of zealous fatalism. 

Francis W. COKER 

Yale University 


Hura, Arno. Radio Today. Pp. 160. 


Geneva: Geneva Research Center, 1942. 


40¢. 

DRYER, SHERMAN H. Radio in Wartime. 
Pp. xiv, 384. New York: Greenberg, 
1942. $2.50. 
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Mr. Huth’s book is by far the most in- 
teresting, comprehensive, and authoritative 
summary of world broadcasting that has 
been published during the past seven or 
eight years. The fundamentals of the 
broadcasting systems of the world are very 
well described, and considering the diff- 
culties of gathering data in wartime, the 
summaries regarding them are remarkably 
up to date. 

Some of the more interesting data relate 
to the effect of the war on various foreign 
broadcasting systems. German informa- 
tion, current events, and propaganda pro- 
grams increased from 16.5 per cent of total 
broadcasting time in 1935 to 31 per cent in 
April 1940. Time reserved for spoken 
broadcasts, which reveals the amount of 
propaganda on the air more accurately than 
do the above figures, increased from 70 per 
cent at the beginning of 1939 to 83 per cent 
in the last quarter of 1940, 

Interesting information is also revealed 
on the effect of German occupation upon 
radio listening in the occupied countries. 
For instance, in the Netherlands the num- 
ber of listeners and subscribers to the relay 
exchanges in the spring of 1941 had fallen 
from 1,440,626 to 1,135,379. Declines in 
the number of licensed receivers also has 
occurred in Belgium and Rumania. 

The broadcasting system of the United 
States is highly praised for the quality and 
comprehensiveness of its service and for 
the freedom of expression which it enjoys, 
and there seems to be a much greater ap- 
preciation of the fundamentals of American 
broadcasting than there was in Europe 
seven or eight years ago. 
` Mr. Huth has been surprisingly accurate 
regarding American broadcasting, although 
he has erred in a few details. For instance, 
he does not quite appreciate the extent to 
which specialization of service and func- 
tions has occurred on the part of clear- 
channel, regional, and local stations, so 
that their program service has been closely 
adapted to the type of area and community 
which they serve. He also errs slightly in 
overemphasizing the importance of station 
power, forgetting that the coverage area 
of a station is conditioned more by the fre- 
quency on which it operates and soil condi- 
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tions of the surrounding area than by its 
power. i 

It is important to note that the new de- 
velopments such as ultra-high frequency 
and frequency modulation broadcasting 
have made great strides since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Huth’s book. As an example, 
frequencies as high as 2,000 megacycles 
are being used today. If these can be 
adapted commercially after the war, it will 
mean that we will have enough room for 
electronic colored television, as well as for 
any other type of service which may be 
socially desirable and commercially feasible. 

Mr. Huth’s book should be on reference 
in the libraries of any organizations or in- 
stitutions interested in radio. 

Mr. Dryer’s book is interesting and 
stimulating, especially when it generalizes 
regarding propaganda and propaganda tech- 
niques. It is less sound on their practical 
radio application, because, unforiunately 
in a swiftly moving world such as that of 
today, it cannot remain up to date. One 
could easily engage in a technical discussion 
as to the details of Mr. Dryer’s suggestions 
for the use of radio in war. To do so 
would almost involve writing another book. 

Mr. Landry’s comments at the end of 
Chapter 1 are particularly thought-provok- 
ing, as are the comments of Max Lerner 
which follow Chapter 4. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Dryer did not follow his 
practice of having critical comments at the 
end of chapters uniformly throughout the 
book, since comments of this type on sev- 
eral of the program chapters weuld un- 
doubtedly have been most stimulating. 

One could summarize the book by saying 
that it is extremely thought-provoking. 

HERMAN S. HETTINGER 

Washington, D. ©. 


LUNDBERG, GEORGE A. Social Research. 
2nd Ed. Pp. xx, 426. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 1942. $3.25. 


Those who are familiar with the earlier 
edition of Social Research will fird many 
important changes in the second edition. 
In certain respects the revised edition is a 
new volume, since there has beer: a con- 
siderable amount of reorganization as well 
as many omissions and additions. Large 
sections have been rewritten, and the basic 
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techniques, illustrations and bibliographical 
materials have been brought down to date. 

The present text places greater emphasis 
than did the first on practical problems of 
research, and devotes relatively less: space 
to controversial theoretical topics. Theo- 
retical problems of science and of sociologi- 
cal research have received extensive treat- 
ment in the author’s recently published 
Foundations of Soctology. 

The general plan of the book is un- 
altered by revision, although Chapter VII, 
“The Questionnaire,” and Chapter X, “So- 
ciometric Methods in Ecology and Inter- 
personal Relations,” are entirely new addi- 
tions, while the more significant material 
in the chapter on “Case Work and the Sta- 
tistical Method” in the original edition has 
been incorporated in other parts of the 
book. 

As indicated by the author, the “present 
text is primarily a textbook on practical 
techniques of securing basic data on socio- 
logical questions. It aims to make avail- 
able to students and teachers the most 
valuable recent experience and criticism on 
this subject.” 

The various principles, techniques, and 
mechanical aids which are discussed in this 
volume are as follows: theory and planning 
of social research, difficulties of objective 
observation, experimental techniques, ter- 
minology, units and classification, principal 
methods of social research, the sample in 
social research, the schedule as an instru- 
ment of observation, the questionnaire, the 
measurement of attitudes and opinions, the 
measurement of institutional behavior, so- 
ciometric methods in ecology and inter- 
personal relations, field work, the interview 
and the social survey, and social bookkeep- 
ing. 

The emphasis throughout the text is 
placed on quantitative techniques, although 
the author does not disregard or disparage 
other procedures, Dr. Lundberg is pri- 
marily concerned with the refinement and 
objectification of any method that con- 
tributes to a better understanding of social 
behavior. 

The main criticism of the present volume 
is the brief treatment which many prob- 
lems receive. The discussions of the social 
survey and ecological techniques might be 
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cited as cases in point. These deficiencies, 
however, are largely due to the limitations 
of space imposed upon the author. In 
writing a text of this kind the author is 
frequently compelled either to omit a sub- 
ject entirely or to include a brief and per- 
haps inadequate treatment of it. 

Social Research is a well balanced, clearly 
written, scholarly volume, and represents 
one of the outstanding contributions to the 
field. The present volume should be even 
more successful than the original edition. 

CALVIN F. SCEMI 

University of Washington 


KELLER, A. G. Net Impressions. Pp. 349. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 
$3.75. 

Professor Keller here presents a distillate 
of his forty years’ reflection on the science 
of society. As such, it is much more per- 
sonal and expansive than the more closely 
woven texts which have gone before, but 
does not differ from them in fundamentals. 

Kellers Neo-Spencerian system of 
thought differs from other schools pre- 
vailing in this country. It shows no trace 
of the “interaction” school of von Wiese, 
or of the sociopsychological or statistical 
trends now commonly recognized. Keller 
defends Spencer’s conception of the auto- 
matic evolution of society and his anti- 
utilitarianism——“we must first learn the 
laws of societal nature and then conform 
to them.” These social laws must be deter- 
mined by observing the grand sweep of his- 
tory, which discloses the “permanencies” or 
“fixed points” basic to social generaliza- 
tions. , 

But in this opus, Keller wishes to rescue 
such general considerations from the merely 
academic, and so adds their application to 
the vital controversies of today—e.g., com- 
munism, marriage, religion, and youth—in 
order to forecast the directions which they 
are or should be taking. It is in these chap- 
ters that vivid language, spiced with epithet 
and metaphor, hark back to what must have 
been a virile classroom manner. We doubt 
that it will be equally overpowering on the 
cold page. Thus, we read that social sci- 
ence should save society from committing 
the error of communism, which “is a sys- 
tem out of which society has had to work 
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itself before it got very far in civilization” 
(74). Planning is impracticable, for “there 
are no Men now living who are competent 
to construct society’ (87). The author 
looks upon agitation, which can, to be sure, 
accelerate change provided the ground has 
been prepared by the automatic process 
(216), as the activity of “false leaders, 
wishful thinkers, utopians, and politicians 
who through ignorance or selfishness, intent 
upon their own dreams and interests, are 
always cluttering over... the saving com- 
mon sense that has been pounded into 
men’s codes of conduct by the experiences 
of millennia” (38). 

But no extrapolation for the future is 
any more reliable than the degree of con- 
stancy in the variables. In such a sweep 
of history the constant factors are limited 
to biology and minimum essentials of social 
life. The author therefore omits considera- 
tion of the great variety of cultural rela- 
tions which to him are “variations” rather 
than “adjustments.” The detailed studies 
of such an institutional social science, which 
shows less reliance on history, would seem 
to him sterile, while to the other schools 
of thought the “fundamental” evolutionary 
types do not grip the issues here analyzed. 


Consequently, on perusing this stimulating 


volume one does admit the temptation of 
writing a commentary to these “net impres- 
sions” in which some of the pat conclusions 
would be modified by a different selection 
of “facts,” and others accepted, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. 
Joann H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


Furrey, PauL Hany., A History of So- 
cial Thought. Pp. xiii, 468. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942. $2.75. 


The writer of this book seeks to do at 
least two things (Preface): (1) to produce 
a “broadly conceived” treatment and avoid 
the “rather narrow and academic defini- 
tion” which the other writers on the sub- 
ject have adhered to; and (2) to present 
the matter from “the Catholic viewpoint” 
and avoid “a view of society which may 
be called naturalistic liberalism.” These 
objectives are in large part achieved. 

In 405 pages of text, running approxi- 
mately 275 words to the page, some refer- 
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ence is made to more than four Lundred 
persons, extending in time from III Dy- 
nasty Egypt to 1939, who, in the euthor’s 
opinion, have contributed to social thought, 
including such names as Kipling, Suder- 
mann, and Jack London. While a purely 
“yardage” basis is admittedly unsatisfac- 
tory, we find that St. Paul and Pope Leo 
XIII alone rate as much as five pages of 
treatment; Thomas Equinas gets three; 
Comte a little more than two; Ward draws 
eleven lines. nearly one-half of these on 
his life, as against rineteen lines for Lund- 
berg. 

Social thought is defined as “all thinking 
concerned with human group life” (pp. 2, 
354). In conformity with this definition, 
Furfey accepts as grist for his mill not only 
what the social thinkers of a given period 
said or wrote, but also what modern an- 
thropologists, historians, and other analysts 
and commentators have written about the 
period. Social thought, as we find it 
treated in the standard works, gives way, 
especially in the first half of the book (up 
to the sixteenth century), to “social his- 
tory,’ as conventionally thought of during 
the last three decades, in spite of Furfey’s 
declaration that this is only a collateral 
objective. The vast scope of the book pre- 
sents a fast-moving “over-view,” which un- 
avoidably is scanty as to detail. With a 
few exceptions, the student will get only 
selected impressions and ideas; due to the 
paucity of original material presented, he 
will get very little of the actual “flavor”- 
or pungency of the men or their writings. 

While certain chapters (e.g. the one on 
the New Testament) give the expected spe- 
cial interpretations, the non-Catholic finds 
much less of special slanting than is found 
in most of the recent textbooks intended 
for Catholic consumption. In fact, the 
reviewer noted a refreshing urbanity and 
breadth of view, and relatively little of the 
militant and stubborn dogmatism often 
found. At the same time, he seemed to 
discern the absence of many of the great 
“seminal” ideas that have given “precious 
individuals” conceptions of and stimuli to 
glorious and often fruitful adventures in 
social thinking and institutional reorganiza- 
tion. J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska 
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DAHLBERG, GUNNAR. Race, Reason and 
Rubbish. Pp. 240. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. $2.25. 


Both the author and the ‘translator have 
done their best, apparently, to prejudice the 
reception of this book. The somewhat ex- 
plosive title is in no way descriptive of the 
work itself; and in the Foreword the trans- 
lator describes the author, who is the di- 
rector of the State Institute of Human 
Genetics in the University of Uppsala, as 
“one of the six living people who know 
most about heredity.” Now obviously, ge- 
netics is not so esoteric as this would 
indicate, so the statement can only mean 
that the translator likes to be dramatic. 
Once the title and the Foreword have been 
hurdled, however, the reader should be 
amply rewarded for any time he may 
invest. 

The first ten chapters constitute an ele- 
mentary but remarkably clear and simply 
written survey of modern genetics. Not 
a word is wasted, and the illustrations are 
well chosen. Chapters V to X, which cover 
environment and gene exhibition, principles 
of random mating, selection, inbreeding and 
cousin marriage, assortive mating, and the 
isolate effect, could be read with profit even 
by professional geneticists. This treatment 
of genetics, which constitutes 80 per cent 
of the book, seems to be slightly out of 
place. It is true that it is permeated with 
a spirit of sweet reasonableness, but it has 
nothing to do with either race or rubbish. 
Only a very small part of it is necessary for 
a biological background to the treatment of 
race which follows. The greater part of the 
genetics, although worth while in itself, is 
irrelevant to the avowed purpose of the 
book. i 

In the last two chapters, which deal di- 
rectly with race, the author descends into 
argumentation. Our judgment of this 
phase of the work must depend upon the 
co-ordinates we choose. We should remem- 
ber that today thousands of people are be- 
ing pushed into extinction by atavistic men 
who justify their actions by preposterous 
doctrines of race. There is a very real 
problem as to how to combat these doc- 
trines, how to grub for the minds which 
might otherwise by influenced by the Nazi 
creed. Few reputable scientists can achieve 
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sufficient vulgarity to excel in this sort of 
effort. When they attempt it they are 
apt to lose their scientific standards with- 
out acquiring an effective propaganda bla- 
tancy. Unfortunately, Dr. Dahlberg is 
handicapped by the habits acquired in years 
of first-class scientific research, with the 
result that Race, Reason and Rubbish 
seems better suited for comforting the 
faithful than for converting the heathen. 

To assay the objective, scientific stand- 
ards in this discussion of race may be 
somewhat gratuitous. It does contain mi- 
nor errors, as, for example, the confusion 
of self-fertilization with parthenogenesis 
(p. 196). A more serious fault is the treat- 
ment of unwelcomed hypotheses. A hy- 
pothesis cannot be discarded because it 
has “little scientific basis” (p. 209); it 
must first be definitely disproved. Again, 
“there is no proof that [differences of cul- 
ture, etc.] are connected with inherited dif- 
ferences between the peoples concerned” 
(p. 212), which is perfectly true. But this 
is not enough. Before the heredity factor 
can be discarded, definite proof must be 
obtained that cultural differences are not 
conditioned by genetic differences. When 
subjected to a logical analysis the argu- 
ment seems weak, but at least Dr. Dahl- 
berg’s oversimplifications, unlike those of 
the Nazis, are humane. 

CONWAY ZIRKLE 
University of Pennsylvania 


HARDE, CHARLES D, Truth and Fallacy in 
Educational Theory. Pp. x, 151. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. $2.00. 

MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER. Education Be- 
tween Two Worlds. Pp. x, 303. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. $3.00. 
These two books have several similari- 

ties. Both deal with the conflicts, incon- 

sistencies, and confusion in current educa- 
tional thinking. Both authors try to brush 

away some of these handicaps and reach a 

basis for unity, clarity, and consistency. 

Both agree that John Dewey’s pragmatism 

is dead, and even while it seemed to live, 

no one could formulate any enduring edu- 
cational theory on its shifting and unpre- 
dictable principles. 

These two books have several important 
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differences. Hardie criticizes with cool de- 
tachment, rejoicing in some of his rapier- 
like thrusts, whereas Meiklejohn criticizes 
with severity but in sorrow and regret, la- 
menting the fact that supposedly great 
thinkers have had such muddled and im- 
moral ideas. Hardie brushes away state- 
ments and ideas with impatient finality, 
whereas Meiklejohn gives them a more pa- 
tient hearing. The conclusion as to the 
relative functions of the two books can be 
made without hesitation. Hardie has writ- 
ten a penetrating and constructive analysis, 
but Meiklejohn has tried to build a new 
educational world. 

The first chapter of Truth and Fallacy in 
Educational Theory shows how unnatural, 
strainec, artificial, and unreal is the notion 
that the child should be allowed to develop 
according to his own nature. The author 
should have apologized, however, for muti- 
lating the long-dead carcass of the culture- 
epoch theory. He seems to fear that the 
decayec hulk may still have some life in it. 
The discussion of Herbart, with its empha- 
sis upon character and the hairsplitting and 
unconvincing argument about determinism, 
seems like educational antiquarianism. The 
criticisms of Dewey are more timely. By 
emphasizing the child and his present in- 
terests, Dewey negatives the social aim 
which he apparently desired. In fact, his 
adherence to pragmatism precludes his as- 
serting any aim or end whatever for edu- 
cation. 

Hardie’s positive contribution is found in 
his chapter dealing with the basis of an 
educational theory. He says that any con- 
ception of education must (1) postulate a 
theory about the original nature of man, 
(2) previde plans for modifying the modi- 
fiable aspects of life, (3) explain the pos- 
sible contribution of environment, and (4) 
declare values. The major emphasis of 
this chapter is an attempt to identify the 
modifiazle elements, for in that area edu- 
cation zan find its only practicable func- 
tion. Hardie rejects the alluring but de- 
ceptive idea that heredity and environment 
furnish the two easily separated elements. 
The final chapter asserts that most of the 
errors of educational measurement have 


‘arisen because of the failure to learn ob- 


jectivity and definity from physics. 
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This compact little book is vigorously 
and, on the whole, convincingly written. 
In view of the strict logic and the rigorous 
standard, it is somewhat surprising to note 
that the author occasionally nods. His 
argument that some knowledge is acquired 
by other means than the senses (pp. 5—13) 
is quite unconvincing. Such a nebulous 
idea as “not as absurd as they are com- 
monly considered to be” (p. 25) has no 
place in a closely reasoned argument. Such 
dogmatism as “always” (p. 32), “just that 
it is false” (p. 58), “impossible to test” (p. 
65), “to be just absurd” (p. 29), and “but 
it is true” (p. 146) mars otherwise reason- 
able arguments. On page 74 the author 
surely meant “what elements” rather than 
“how much,” for the latter is a quantitative 
concept, whereas the issue involves the 
identification of modifiable elements, not 
the determination of their relative propor- 
tion of behavior. The attention which Mc- 
Dougall’s instincts receive (pp. 81-85) 
seems like an echo from the preceding gen- 
eration. The argument that arithmetic if 
so taught as to exercise the power of ab- 
straction will develop that power (pp. 
95-96) is an unblushing instance of forensic 
panhandling, and the quaint notion that 
Latin and mathematics if “properly taught” 
(p. 96) are “ideal subjects for improving 
intelligence” is another attempted “touch.” 
The book is stimulating. 

Meiklejohn has written a fundamental 
book, The lack of unity of purpose in 
American education is obvious to any 
critical observer, and when various agencies 
such as the church, the state, and private 
schools set out upon their varying pro- 
grams, the confusion becomes critical. To 
these problems the author has turned his 
attention. 

The title, Education Between Two 
Worlds, is significant. ‘The first “world” 
of religion has all but disappeared from 
educational as well as scientific thinking. 
Men no longer believe that fundamental 
guidance in law, medicine, art, literature, 
sclence, or education can be found in any 
religious message. Cast adrift from this 
old mooring, society has not yet found its 
other “world,” that of human fellowship. 
The author urges that the doctrine of 
brotherhood be accepted and put into prac- 
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tice. The acceptance of such a faith would 
lead to the establishment of a world order 
and give to education a unity of purpose 
which is impossible amid the conflicting 
purposes of races, pressure groups, and 
nations. 

The author gains in clarity and force 
by using and citing only a few great writ 
ers. The “hero” of unity and singleness ot 
purpose is Comenius, who finds a demo- 
cratic principle in religion. The “villain” 
who introduces dualism in government, 
business. and education and starts Anglo- 
Americans on the long and tortuous road 
of class consciousness and individual dif- 
ferentiation is John Locke. Matthew Ar- 
nold, with his unrealistic and belated ap- 
peals, his good intentions, and his sense 
of frustration, is the “victim.” 

Even more significant for the discussion, 
however, are Dewey and Rousseau. While 
Dewey is generously credited with many 
achievements, he is severely arraigned be- 
cause he views the state as secondary, de- 
rivative, and regulative, because his prag- 
matic philosophy can furnish no standard, 
no guidance, and because he confuses the 
nature and the function of intelligence. 
Thus Dewey’s theories tend to defeat his 
achievements and to strengthen the dual- 
ism which prevents the development of 
any unified theory of education. 

Since Meiklejohn devotes so much space 
to Dewey, it would seem that the justice 
or adequacy of his criticism would be fun- 
damental to the argument, but it does not 
seem so to this reviewer. The justice of 
the indictment against Locke, against 
Protestant-capitalistic society, against our 
muddled conception of the state, and 
against duplicity in international relations 
does not depend upon Dewey’s participa- 
tion in these errors. It therefore seems to 
me that the argument of the book would 
have been stronger had less attention been 
given to Dewey. Fewer irrelevant issues 
would have clouded the eyes of the reader; 
fewer readers would have been diverted 
from the main argument. This comment 
on strategy does not imply, however, that 
Meiklejohn’s criticisms of Dewey are in- 
valid; some of them are certainly valid. 

The constructive argument of the book 
is that Rousseau’s suggestion of the Gen- 
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eral Will should be revived and made ef- 
fective. Reasonableness and brotherhood 
must be taught and believed. In order to 
teach, one must believe. The church could 
secure a unity of purpose, select a curricu- 
lum, and adapt methods without much con- 
fusion or hesitation. The state, however, 
lacks unity even in the prevailing political 
theories. Until an honest and forthright 
doctrine of brotherhood becomes universal 
and expresses itself in a world organization, 
the state will be torn with conflict; and as 
long as this is so, it can be only partly 
successful as an educator. The hope for 
education is thus to be found in the estab- 
lishment of a world democracy which shall 
direct education. Thus does Meiklejohn 
view the possibilities of making state edu- 
cation successful. It is a stirring challenge, 
and apparently the only alternative to the 
prevailing chaos and dualism. 
Encar B. WESLEY 
University of Minnesota 


HAMILTON, Rosert ROLLA, and P. R. 


Mort. The Law and Public Education. 
Pp. xxv, 579. Chicago: Foundation 
Press, 1941. $4.75. 


The juxtaposition of law and education 
in this volume is influenced by the fact 
that one of the authors is a professor of 
law and the other a nationally known edu- 
cator. The purpose is to place education 
in relation to the legal and political struc- 
ture, and to show the extent to which 
courts, legislatures, and administrative of- 
ficers influence and are influenced by what 
is called the “conceptual design of educa- 
tion,” i.e., the purposes and desirable ends 
of education. In the light of this concep- 
tual design, the authors seem to set up the 
elements of a desirable “structural pattern” 
or legal structure in which education may 
function most effectively. This approach 
to educational law is wider than that of 
the legal craftsman whose frame of refer- 
ence is mainly the needs of the legal prac- 
tice. ; 

The authors find that while in some sec- 
tors of educational structure and operation 
court action is highly concentrated, there 
are other areas, which, because of the na- 
ture of the controversies or because of 
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failure to litigate, are in no way benefited 
by the steady hand of judicial guidance. 
The authors would encourage the study of 
legal devices that would extend the scope 
of court action, particularly in the area of 
central-local school relationships. Gener- 
ally, it is said, the courts have been a 
stabilizing influence, particularly where 
“they have worked their way through the 
conflict between personal rights and edu- 
cational structure patterns.” In other areas 
the courts “need more help in understand- 
ing the conceptual design of education to 
serve as a supplement to legal theory.” 

The main concern of the authors is with 
local school initiative and adaptability. 
They see in the growth of detailed manda- 
tory legislation and overzealous central 
standard setting, a major defect in the 
legal structural pattern which, unless cor- 
rected, will seriously retard local adapta- 
bility to new needs. Hence they would 
legalize a large degree of home rule in the 
constitutional provisions, or, in the alterna- 
tive, set up a legislative code of self- 
restraint. To propose that the objective 
of local freedom be attained through 2 
legislative code of noninterference would 
set up a procedure that contradicts the 
legal pattern of state-local relations. Nev- 
ertheless, it is justified by the authors as 
having “a splendid history of precedent in 
actual practice.” 

This book, written primarily for edu- 
cators, is organized under the conventional 
classifications of the legal system. The 
chapters follow in turn: Constitutional Re- 
strictions on Public Education; Powers and 
Duties of Central Agencies; Powers and 
Duties of Local School Districts and Offi- 
cers; State and Local Sharing of the Fi- 
nancing Function; Use of School Funds 
and Property; Employment of Teachers; 
Rights and Responsibilities of Pupils and 
Parents; Creation, Consolidation and Al- 
teration of School Districts. These are 
the formal concepts of the law, and reveal 
little of the substance of educational rela- 
tionships. Organization of the material 
under the categories of educational admin- 
istration might be of more significance to 
educators. Nevertheless, this book repre- 
sents the first successful effort to relate 
structure to function and to show the role 
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of the judicial process in accelerating or 
retarding educational improvement. 
ALEXANDER ERODY 
Hunter College 


Foster, RoBert G., and PAULINE PARK 
Witson. Women After College. Pp. xi. 
305. New York: Columbia, University 
Press, 1942. $2.75. 


This book contains an analysis of one 
hundred life histories of college graduates 
which show the “range and complexity of 
problems confronting women” and points 
at which their education needs careful 
analysis (p. vi). 

The authors present first a detailed sta- 
tistical analvsis of these histories obtained 
from women who came to the Advisory 
Service connected with the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit. This is followed by a 
“synthesis” and ten generalizations presum- 
ably derived from this analysis. 

Speaking of college, the authors say: 
“One would suppcse that an institution 
. designed primarily to offer education for 
women in American life might take as its 
starting point an analysis of the cultural 
framework within which woman’s life is 
lived; that such an institution would base 
its curriculum upon an analysis of the 
needs and problems confronting women 
within our contemporary world” (o. 113). 

The “most important finding” is: parents 
and educators of these women “in the ele- 
mentary school, in the secondary school, 
and in college, had almost completely ig- 
nored the evident need of these women to 
be prepared for certain inevitabilities of 
their lives” (p. 186). 

The generalizations might well be ac- 
cepted as a frame of reference by any edu- 
cator, and were probably derived from the 
good insight of the authors,’ rather than 
from their painstaking but questionable 
statistical analysis. 

The authors show evidence that they are 
steeped in modern psychology and eth- 
nology, and give the reader a sense of se- 
curity that the advisory service as service 
is in good hands, although the book is un- 
even, and the exact status of the authors 
is never indicated; the histories in the 
second part of the book show skills oi inter- 
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pretation and writing not characterizing 
those in earlier sections. 

It is the sensitivity, understanding, and 
skill which the authors betray as advisers 
that make the book a contribution to edu- 
cation, ‘and make it compelling that the 
authors be heard in connection with inquiry 
into curriculum revision. College edu- 
cators will concede that our education is 
not functional; that college women are 
not better prepared than noncollege women 
to manage their budgets or their house- 
holds; that they come honestly by emo- 
tional disturbance in the realm of sex and 
religious experience. They will differ radi- 
cally in interpreting the role to be reserved 
for the Liberal Arts—certainly in their 
evaluation of specific curricula which were 
examined. Most teachers will not agree 
that the remedy is in forever adding special 
courses. The needed approach is more 
subtle, demanding revision on an entirely 
different plane. 

BESSIE BLoomM WESSEL 

Connecticut College 


WrTMER, HELEN LELAND. Social Work: 
An Analysis of a Soctal Institution. Pp. 
xv, 539. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1942. $3.00. 


There is much thorght-provoking mate- 
rial in this, the latest, general book on so- 
cial work. It has grown out of extended 
professional experience and a systematic 
review of the field. 

But as a textbook, this volume is un- 
impressive. It is not adapted to the needs 
of students at any level. Miss Witmer’s 
discussion is far too “high-brow” for under- 
graduates. Advanced students who have 
had professional courses in social work will 
find much of the discussion in Parts IT and 
III rather elementary; while experienced 
social workers are unlikely to be very in- 
terested in Miss Witmer’s “academic” ques- 
tion: Is social work an institution? The 
book is not sufficiently interesting in style 
or content to arouse laymen who might be 
lured into institutes or extension classes. 
Finally, sociologists concerned with re- 
search and social institutions in general will 
find much to criticize in Miss Witmer’s 
methodology. 

Let us consider these five sets of poten- 
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tial readers, beginning with the last-named. 
The author shows very early her belief that 
certain activities are social work and cer- 
tain others are not. Her argument gives 
the impression of an effort to rationalize 
these preconceptions. A more objective 
procedure would have involved the ccn- 
crete study of one field after another (eg. 
public assistance, child guidance, and so 
forth), listing in detail: declared objectives, 
major activities, specific techniques, per- 
sons served, personnel employed, and oth- 
ers. Comparison of the several fields would 
reveal the number and the character of the 
common elements. Then this “core” might 
_be checked against the conventionalized 
components of social institutions (e.g. 
Chapin’s) to see if all were included. Fi- 
nally, this “core” of social work might be 
compared with the corresponding part of 
other social institutions, such as educaticn, 
religion, and medicine, to see the extent to 
which social work is a “distinctive” institu- 
tion. To show the steps in such a piece 
of research and the results thereof would 
interest oultural sociologists, but probably 
none of the other sets of possible readers. 

However, the same framework might 
constitute the basis of a much simpler and 
more dramatic presentation for under- 
graduates and laymen. Professional so- 
cial workers and advanced students would 
probably not be much interested in either 
a sociological monograph or an elementary 
textbook. 

Other criticisms that might be made of 
Miss Witmer’s book are, briefly, that it 
employs a good deal of social work jargon, 
that the cases are too briefly stated to be 
very revealing, and that there are strong 
biases in favor of case work as against 
other kinds of social work and in favor 
of private agencies as against public agen- 
cies. For all these reasons this reviewer 
does not consider Miss Witmer’s book a 
significant addition to the literature of so- 
cial work. 4 

STUART A. QUEEN 

Washington University 


SHaw, Crirrorp R., and Henry D. Mc- 
Kay. Juvenile Delinquency and Urban 
Areas. Pp. xxii, 451. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. $4.50. 
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Juvenile delinquency has long been cor- 
related with unfavorable social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Here this traditional 
approach is carried outon an ecological 
basis, with emphasis on the geographic 
setting in which delinquency in cities arises. 
The earlier study of Shaw and his collabo- 
rators in Chicago has been extended to 
cover some twenty cities widely distributed. 
In this elaborate and careful investigation 
the conclusion is clear that areas of high 
delinquency are associated with such com- 
munity characteristics as poverty, sub- 
standard housing, a declining population, a 
high percentage of foreign-born and Ne- 
groes, and the presence of criminal and vi- 
cious elements. ‘The implications of this 
study may be considered from the stand- 
point of the causation of delinquency and 
from that of ecology. 

Juvenile delinquency is here conceived 
as primarily a manifestation of neighbor- 
tood disorganization, as a community rather 
than an individual problem. There is, 
however, no close examination of the way 
in which community characteristics lead to 
Gelinquency (indeed, the ecological methods 
used are too generalized or arbitrary to be 
very helpful). It is suggested, rather, that 
the people in low economic areas, finding 
themselves at a disadvantage in the strug- 
gle to achieve the economic and social val- 
ues idealized in our culture, turn to crime 
aS a means of attaining these goals; and 
that the success of many individuals in 
acquiring wealth and power through crimi- 
nal activities leads to the development of 
a delinquency tradition which influences 
behavior in these communities, especially 
in the case of delinquency of the organized 
or group type. Prevention and treatment 
would lie in effecting improvements in 
economic and social conditions, especially 
through a program of local community ac- 
tion planned and managed by local resi- 
dents. Since even in the worst areas the 
great majority of the people are not delin- 
quent, local leadership and support should 
be forthcoming, once the problem and the 
procedure are presented to them. This in- 
terpretation does not add much to our 
knowledge of the causation of delinquency, 
and it was already implicit in earlier studies 
of the authors. 
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From the ecological standpoint, the main 
finding is the familiar one that areas of high 
delinquency are adiacent to business and 
industrial districts, in the least desirable 
residential sections of the city. In the 
various cities studied, the areal units used 
for the determination of delinquency rates 
and of community conditions were square- 
mile areas, census tracts, school districts, 
or the like, all more or less arbitrary. 
While these units are effective in giving a 
general picture, and indeed are the only 
ones readily available, they fail to relate 
delinquency intimately to local conditions. 
Significant variations within these units are 
eliminated in the calculation of areal rates. 
Especially is this true when tke material is 
treated by zones constructed by drawing 
concentric circles at regular intervals (in 
some cases 1 mile, in others 1%, and in 
still others 2 miles; why, it is not stated, 
nor does it seem to make much difference). 

Sometimes the authors seem to appre- 
hend that these concentric zones have no 
relation to reality, that they are merely 
schematic devices, but at other times they 
interpret them (as does Burgess in the In- 


, troduction) as the actual form the city 


tends to take in the natural process of 
growth. In this zonal theory, each zone is 
conceived as being homogeneous or typical, 
with physical and social characteristics dif- 
ferent from those of other zones. Evi- 
dence is lacking that any city has grown 
in this way or possesses any such pattern 
of physical structure and social organiza- 
tion. Within any concentric zone marked 
off at any interval in any city, a wide 
variation in characteristics, including de- 
linquency rates, may be found. The only 
reality behind this schematic presentation 
is that business and industry, while no- 
where forming a concentric belt around the 
city, and, indeed, being found in practically 


every zone, tend to be centrally located. - 


Thus delinquency rates by zones tend in 
general to be higher toward’ the center of 
the city. But this ignores the varying con- 


„ditions within each zone (a given zone may 


contain the highest and the lowest delin- 
quency rates), and fails to relate the de- 
linquency pattern to the actual local char- 
acteristics or natural areas of the city. 
The most Uluminating chapter in the 
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book is that on Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
contributed by Calvin F. Schmid. Instead 
of presenting his material by zones or other 
arbitrary areal units, he carefully delineated 
the areas of high delinquency and super- 
imposed them on a map portraying the 
basic ecological structure or natural areas 
of the city. By this pertinent procedure, 
delinquency areas are specifically related to 
actual local conditions, and districts of high 
or of low delinquency, whether centrally or 
peripherally located, stand out. The pat- 
tern is not zonal. The concentration of de- 
linquency near business and industry and 
its association with economic and social 
inadequacy appear. 

This broad generalization, which is read- 
ily acceptable, is the main thesis of the 
book. Such an approach, however, is con- 
cerned only with superficial aspects of the 
problem of delinquency. . 

Mavric R. DAVE 

Yale University 


SHANAS, ETHEL. Recreation and Delin- 
quency. Pp. xxxii, 284. Chicago: Chi- 
cago Recreation Commission, 1942. 
“Participation in supervised recreation 

reduces juvenile delinquency” is the most 

important finding of a WPA project study 
made for the Chicago Recreation Commis- 
sion under the supervision of a committee 
headed by Professor Ernest W. Burgess of 
the University of Chicago. The report, 
written by Ethel Shanas, director of the 
survey, with the collaboration of Katherine 

E. Dunning, and published by the Chicago 

Recreation Commission, presents a study 

of the recreational activities of some 15,000 

boys and giris from 10 to 17 years of age in 

five selected areas in Chicago, four with 
delinquency rates above and one with rates 
below the average for the city. The four 

“delinquency areas” were chosen because 

they presented somewhat different cultural 

compositions with various types of recrea- 
tion agencies, but typical o§ other such 
areas in the city. Control groups were pro- 
vided in the area with lower than average 
delinquency rates. The areas with the 
highest delinquency rates in Chicago could 
not be included in the study because of 
their lack of supervised recreation. 

The major conclusion that participation 
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in supervised recreation reduces juvenile 
delinquency is based upon two of the sub- 
findings of the study: first, that ‘“delin- 
quents who did not take part in supervised 
recreation during the year of the study 
[1938-39] became repeaters 30 per cent 
more often than those who did take part”; 
and second, that “the proportion of non- 
delinquents who did not participate in rec- 
reation but who became delinquent during 
the year was three times as high as the 
similar rate for nondelinquents in a recrea- 
tional program.” The data upon which 
these findings are based, although signifi- 
cant, seem rather slight when compared 
with the massive bulk of materials tabu- 
lated by the project staff. These findings 
are not sufficiently conclusive to make the 
generalization that “participation in super- 
vised recreation reduces juvenile delin- 
quency” more than a tentative hypothesis, 
to be verified by further researches, more 
intensive than this one could be. Un- 
doubtedly we are safe in saying that the 
study has demonstrated a trend which 
should be encouraging to all communities 
which want to do something more to re- 
duce their delinquency than is possible by 
the piecemeal methods of casework. It is 
essential, however, that more detailed and 
intensive case studies both of the delin- 
quents and the nondelinquents in such areas 
and of the recreational agencies themselves 
be undertaken to throw more definite light 
on the exact relation between recreation 
and delinquency. : 
The study, however, included other in- 
teresting findings to the effect that more 
recreational provision is now made for boys 
than for girls; that boys over fourteen do 
not attend recreational agencies in as large 
numbers as do those under fourteen; that 
delinquents do not take part in supervised 
recreation in as Jarge proportions as non- 
delinquents, and when they do they prefer 
competitive sports and nonsupervised ac- 
tivities, like the game rooms; that delin- 
quents attend the movies more often than 
nondelinquents, but all boys and girls spend 
twice as much time at the movies as in 
supervised recreation; and that in the de- 
linquency areas all children were particu- 
larly fond of radio crime and mystery 
stories, while in the nondelinquency area 
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both boys and girls preferred comedians 
and variety hours. 
FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
New York University 


Handbook of American Prisons and Rae- 
Jormatories, Fifth Edition, Vol. Il: Pa- 
cific Goast States, 1942. Edited by Aus- 
tin H. MacCormick. Pp. xxxvi, 455. 
New York: The Osborne Assn, Inc., 
1942, 


This latest of the indispensable Osborne 
Association handbooks is perhaps -he most 
significant of the series to date. It pictures 
the penal institutions of California and 
Washington at a period of unusually pro- 
gressive development, records the continued 
advance of Federal institutions in the area 
as parts of a system which has for years 
set the pace, and demonstrates zhe con- 
tinued backwardness of Oregon in this field. 
Though the surveys were made earlier, 
glimpses are afforded of changes as late as 
August 1942. Included as background is a 
valuable up-to-date description of the Fed- 
eral system as a whole. 

Alcatraz is shown to be not a chamber 
of tortures for notorious, newspaper-publi- 
cized “big shots,” but a place where an 
unrepresentative small minority of unad- 
justed Federal prisoners may be housed ~ 
safely under a regime firm indeed, but re- 
taining as much of the constructive pro- 
gram which characterizes the Federal sys- 
tem as the type of men received permits. 
Nevertheless, the handbook presents a con- 
vincing argument for the abandonment of 
Alcatraz, and the substitution for it near 
Atlanta and Leavenworth of small institu- 
tions to which nonadjusting types, now 
transferred to Alcatraz, may be sent. The 
chief among several arguments given for 
the abolition of Alcatraz is that tkat insti- 
tution symbolizes to the public a Federal 
treatment of offenders in a way that is 
misleading, and does not represent the 
basically constructive Federal penal phi- 
losophy—a philosophy which needs to be 
understood and more generally accepted. 
McNeil Island shows continued progress, 
one evidence of which is a new plan to as- 
sign nearly all prisoners to educational and 
recreational activities in the evening. The 
place of camps in a well-rounded penal pro- 
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gram is illustrated by descriptions of pro- 
grams at Du Pont and Kooskia. Though 
since turned over to the Navy, the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Terminal Island 
serves to show how the Federal philosophy 
is applied to short-term prisoners. 

California, though criticized for its con- 
tinued unnecessarily complicated admin- 
istrative system, is praised for its recent 
progress. Among other developments, Cali- 
fornia now has: the beginnings of a classi- 
fication system, a fine medium or minimum 
security institution at Chino, a very prom- 
ising new deal at San Quentin, a Youth 
Correction Act with progressive leadership, 
a new development of forestry camps, and 
a chance to use the Preston School as a 
reformatory for young men. 

Washington’s progress is seen in the ap- 
pointment of Richard A. McGee as Super- 


visor of Public Institutions, and more spe-- 


cifically in the provision of progressive 
leadership at Monroe Reformatory, in the 


organization of forestry camps, and in the . 


use of inmates to harvest crops. 

With certain exceptions, the area as a 
whole is notable for relatively good educa- 
tional systems. Except here and there, the 
prison industrial programs ere still back- 
ward, however, although Federal institu- 
tions are not handicapped in this respect 
as are the state prisons, and here, as else- 
where, war needs are giving prisoners a 
temporary chance. With generally encour- 
aging progress nearby, it is hard to see 
how Oregon, where very backward condi- 
tions are still found, can long resist the 
forward trend. 

A single apparent omission in this ex- 
cellent handbook may be mentioned. The 
Osborne Association’s philosophy is perme- 
ated with the same humane spirit that 
characterized “Tom Brown.” It is well 
that the association is not slavishly bound 
by all elements in the Osborne tradition, in- 
cluding Osborne’s seemingly too great em- 
phasis on inmate self-government The 
association has rightly stressed individuali- 
zation founded on psychiatric principles, 
which were not so fully recognized in Mr. 
Osborne’s day. Yet it seems strange that 
Osborne’s interest in getting prisoner view- 
points and ın organizing inmate group life 
apparently has not greatly impressed the 
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association which bears his name. Its 
handbooks briefly call attention to inmate 
participation, but inmate participation is 
perhaps the most questionable among many 
applications of the group approach It is 
true that few if any institutions surveyed 
have yet systematically studied inmate atti- 
tudes, or deliberately organized many in- 
mate groups for discussion and self-expres- 
sion. Yet promising beginnings in a new 
group approach are to be found, for ex- 
ample, in little-used sociological classifica- 
tion investigations in Illinois, and in social 
education and group organization programs 
in some New York, Indiana, and Florida 
institutions. This approach does not em- 
phasize self-government, and it is In no 
way inconsistent with individualization, but 
it does carry further what the reviewer 
understands to have been the lasting con- 
tribution of Thomas Mott Osborne. To 
the association, it seems, psychiatric case 
work is still almost the whole of prison 
social work, 
Donatp R. Tart 
University of Illinois 


Baruca, Dorotoy W. You, Your Chd- 
dren and War. Pp. ix, 234. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, Inc., 1942. $2.00. 


This volume, comprising fourteen brief 
chapters and an index, purports to deal with 
matters on how to develop morale on the 
home front In a more specific sense, it 
deals with the significance of the family 
setting as an educational institution. The 
author is a trained psychologist and is ex- 
perienced in the fields of parent and pre- 
school education. 

One aspect of conditioning children to 
the “musts” and “must nots” of our present 
culture requires an educational approach 
that will guide normal emotional growth 
and development. The book is an expres- 
sion of a sincere effort toward educating 
parents to the necessity for preparing chil- 
dren to live gallantly and courageously. 
The latter is one of our great social security 
needs, since we require not only an educa- 
tional program for training intelligence and 
for the development of technical and pro- 
fessional skills, but also a kind of training 
that will permit an individual to live hap- 
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pily and securely with himself and with 
others. 

The author emphasizes that the filial and 
family ties of childhood are among the 
richest of human relationships, and when 
these are appropriate they are reflected in 
the character and the kind of all future 
interpersonal communion. It is a sound 
observation that satisfactions sought or the 
methods by which they are experienced in 
the parental family relationship are those 
most lkely sought after or built into the 
other satisfaction needs of later life. 

It is within the family circle, marching 
under the banner of love, that mutual faith 
and respect are established which are form- 
giving causes for the eventual development 
or evaluation of a personal standard of val- 
ues by which one guides his life, his inten- 
tions, and his character, and by which he 
discharges his broader social obligations 
gallantly and courageously. 

On the whole, the book has a simple, con- 


cise style in keeping with previous Literary . 


experiences, the author having written thir- 
teen other books for children and others 
that have sought to reach the “everyday” 
parent. Perhaps the text tends to over- 
simplify situations by example which the 
author recognizes, but in consideration of 
the audience sought, this is understandable. 
However, unhappy, fearful, and anxious 
people cannot be made happy, unafraid, and 
tranquil by merely telling them what gal- 
lant and courageous people do. 
W. L. Treapway 
Los Angeles, Calif. i 


ALLEN, FrepertcK H. Psychotherapy with 
Children. Pp. 311. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1942. $3.50. 


Dr. Allen in this volume ably presents 
for a wider reading public concerned with 
the problems of young children his phi- 
losophy of psychotherapy which he has 
heretofore often expounded to his profes- 
sional colleagues. Moreover, through the 
introduction of ample and often dramacic 
case material he enlightens us with regard 
to the practical application of his philoso- 
phy, which, he frankly states, is not repre- 
sentative of all psychotherapy for children, 
but rather has been evolved particularly by 
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him and his co-workers in the Philadelphia 
clinic. 

The essence of this philosophy is that the 
therapist is a participating influence in | 
changes that the child really initiates and 
carries on in himself. The relationship be- 
tween the two, with skilled techniques in- 
troduced to enable the child freely to ex- 
press his own ideas and emotions while wise 
interpretations occasionally are offered, is 
a unique living experience—something dif- 
ferent from anything the young person has 
ever before encountered. One of Dr. Al- 
len’s main themes is that, instead of show- 
ing interpretative interest in the dead part 
of earlier experiences, the duty of the thera- 
pist is to deal with “the now and here,” 
with the child as he presents himself, hav- 
ing assets for dealing with his own prob- 
lems, having potentials for spontaneity 
which is to be released and stimulated. 

The cases cited are those of spoiled, 
overanxious, fearful, rebellious, passive, 
nonparticipating, or aggressive and obsti- 
nate young children. We read of the re- 
markable personality rebirth of little 
Grace; of Patsy who used her doll as an 
alter ego who could talk and tell things 
that Patsy herself was too shy or tao re- 
pressed to reveal; and of many other ex- 
ceedingly interesting matters that devel- 
oped during the course of therapeutic inter- 
views. It all adds up to the fact that “a 
child can be helped to help himself.” 

Dr. Allen candidly acknowledges that this 
work with the children is only half of what 
goes on in his clinic—parents at the same 
time are receiving therapeutic attention, 
and that is another story to be told later. 
This is as it is in other clinics, where vari- 
ous other treatment approaches to the child 
are being used. (In Dr. Allen’s clinic, play 
therapy is greatly emphasized.) Nor can 
it be denied that other types of treatment 
may be based on sound logic and prove 
equally effective—for example, even when 
the psychiatrist does believe that past ex- 
periences should be unearthed for the pur- 
pose of throwing light on present emotional 
difficulties. And, by the way, it is to be 
noted in the case illustrations from the 
Philadelphia clinic how often the child by 
direct or indirect statement, or in play 
activity, himself brings up the past. ‘Surely 
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various sorts of therapy for children’s prob- 
lems give witness to the healing power of 
nature, when nature is aided to make a new 
Start. 
WILLIAM HEALY 
Boston, Mass. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PLANNING COMMITTEE OF 
PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia “Libraries: 
A Survey of Facilities, Needs, and Op- 
portunities, Pp. v, 95. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 
$3.50. 

This survey of the libraries of Philadel- 
phia is something new and significant, not 
merely for librarians but for students of 
culture—the sociologist, for students of 
governmental processes—the political sci- 
entist, and for the educators whe are con- 
cerned with developing an intelligent citi- 
zenry as a basis for free government. 

Here we have a survey of one type of 
culture—a great treasury of books, accumu- 
lated and organized in and by one of 
America’s oldest cultural centers—which is 
now confronted with new and extraordinary 
problems and opportunities. Apparently 
the methods, the means, and the purposes 
that brought into being the amazing cul- 
tural structure represented by the Phila- 
delphia libraries are now inadequate. For 
here we have a metropolitan center with 
157 separéte libraries, exclusive of branches 
of the Public Library, owning 5,500,000 
volumes, employing 1,000 librarians, and 
spending annually about $1,759,000 for 
books, service, and upkeep of libraries. Of 
these libraries, 15 serve cclleges and uni- 
versities, 9 are public, circulating, and sub- 
scription institutions, and 133 are special 
libraries. Eight of these libraries were 
founded before 1750; 14 before 1800; 31 
before 1850; and 62 hefore 1900. 

In the field of public or general circu- 
lating libraries, Philadelphia presents two 
unusual situations: utterly Inadequate sup- 
port of its free or public library service, 
and old subscription libraries with extra- 
ordinary resources. In size, Philadelphia 
ranks as the third largest city in the United 
States; yet in books owned per capita by 
its public library system, as well as in per 
capita expenditure for public librery service 
and in circulation of books, it ranks forty- 
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third among that many American cities 
with a population in excess of 200,000. For 
a decade the Free Library appropriations 
have been so drastically reduced that it has 
been impossible to maintain its stock of 
books. In fact, books have worn out in 
actual service at a more rapid rate than new 
books have been acquired. Also, despite 
the city’s shift in population from its center 
to the suburbs, and insistent neighborhood 
requests for new branches, it has been im- 
possible to open new branches. Just why 
there should be such a lack of public sup- 
port of its free public library service is not 
cleared up in this survey, but it constitutes 
a problem that should be seriously studied 
by library and community leaders who be- 
lieve that the public library can and should 
play an important role in our democracy. 

A unique phase of library development in 
Philadelphia has been five libraries pri- 
vately supported in which circulating privi- 
leges are confined to paying subscribers. 
The oldest of these—The Library Company 
—was established by Benjamin Franklin in 
1731 as the first public and subscription li- 


‚brary in America. Its membership is lim- 


ited to 969 shareholders, each of whom 
pays annually $8.00 as a membership fee 
giving him access and withdrawal privileges 
to a book collection aggregating 350,000 
volumes. The Mercantile Library is an- 
other important subscription library of 
225,000 volumes. It was founded in 1821 
for members of the mercantile class. 

Included among the fifteen college and 
university libraries are the excellent li- 
braries of such institutions as Bryn Mawr 
with 171,200 volumes; Haverford with 
145,000 volumes; Swarthmore with 118,750 
volumes; Temple University with 205,027 
volumes; and the great library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with 934,150 vol- 
umes. 

The richest part of Philadelphia’s treas- 
ury of books is in her special libraries. 
Among the 133 special libraries are such 
superb collections as those of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania founded in 
1824, with a half-million books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and broadsides; the library of 
the College of Physicians founded in 1788, 
with 152,500 accessioned items; the library 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
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founded in 1812, with 130,000 volumes; 
the Philadelphia Bar Association Library 
founded in 1802, with 98,200 volumes; the 
Technical Library of Franklin Institute of 
121,600 volumes, started in 1824; and the 
American Philosophical Society collection 
of more than 100,000 volumes, started in 
1743. J 

That Philadelphia has one of America’s 
richest treasuries of books might readily be 
assumed on a cursory inspection of some 
of its outstanding collections, but how sig- 
nificant the Philadelphia collections are is 
no longer a matter of conjecture; for a 
comparison of the Union Catalogue of 
Philadelphia with that of the great National 
Union Catalogue at the Library of Congress 
reveals that one-third of the entries in the 
former are not found in the latter. This 
means that a large percentage of the books 
in Philadelphia’s great treasury of books 
are not in the other great libraries of the 
country. 

This survey is an attempt to look at 
Philadelphia’s library problems in broad 
terms. It is a product of many minds. 
It has as a background the preparation of 
a Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia 
libraries in the period 1935-38 and its op- 
eration since then. This catalogue is con- 
sidered the basic instrument for co-ordinat- 
ing the library resources of Philadelphia. 
Its preparation was followed by the crea- 
tion of a Bibliographical Planning Commit- 
tee which has served as an integrating 
agency. It has sponsored two previous 
studies—(1) A Faculty Survey of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library and (2) 
Philadelphia Libraries and Their Holdings 
—and the present survey. The study un- 
der review is opened with a sociological 
survey of metropolitan Philadelphia which 
traces population, and occupational and 
professional trends, and suggests thei li- 
brary implications. This is followed by a 
summary discussion of the resources and 
problems of Philadelphia libraries. The 
surveyors conclude that: (1) the University 
of Pennsylvania libraries are the richest 
treasury of books within the metropolitan 
area, and are the nucleus for any integra- 
tion of library service; (2) the public li- 
braries are not adequate for their purpose; 
(3) the indicated direction of library de- 
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velopment in Philadelphia for research pur- 
poses is to be found in the special libraries, 
but increased specialization is sound only 
if it is combined with generous, inexpensive, 
interlibrary lending. There now exist seri- 
ous gaps in certain special fields such as: 
general business services, a technical library 
open to all, the needs of special interest 
groups, and adult education. 

Assuming that specialization and integra- 
tion of resources are feasible, other aspects 
of library co-operation developed elsewhere 
are explored by the surveyors, such as co- 
operation in book buying, book cataloguing, 
book binding and book storage, and micro- 
photographic reproduction. Finally, the es- 
sentials of a new University of -Pennsyl- 
vania Library are outlined, not just to meet 
university needs but in terms of having it 
become the leading agency at integrating 


` Philadelphia’s library resources by estab- 


lishing an effective bibliographical center. 

While the discussion of some of the con- 
cepts, such as specialization, union cata- 
logue, interlibrary loan, aspects of co-opera- 
tion, and bibliographical center, at times is 
academic, on the whole this survey marks 
a real advance in library literature. It is 
an article of faith—a statement of things 
hoped for that can be realized. It comes 
hear providing a definitive statement for 
the organization of the regional library re- 
sources in Philadelphia. One cannot study 
the pages of this report without sensing 
that here is something promising and great 
in the making. Most important in this co- 
operative emerging enterprise are the faith 
and fighting zeal of a small group of schol- 
ars and librarians. 

A. F. KUHLMAN 
Joint University Libraries 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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